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PREFACE 


i,  u Alth?U8^5iie  r®P0I,t  is  based  upon  analysis  of  a project 
which^ began  in  i960,  it  reflects  the  outcome  of  a number  of  studies 

*“  chLl^ea  and  adolescents  in  the  United 
States.  Beginning  with  our  first  inquiry  into  this  topic  in  1955, 

mi!^“  b®!n  twofold:  first>  to  chart  the  progress  of  the* 

child’s  induction  into  the  political  life  of  a society  and  to  de- 

of  ®ocia:L*zation,  and  second,  to  examine  pre- 

^1fritPOla'ti4ai  learninS  and  behavior  in  terms  of  its  implications 
for  the  persistence  of  the  political  system.  This  manuscript  is 
Part  I of  a two-part  report  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Part 
J,  prepared  by  Robert  D.  Hess  and  Judith  V.  Torney,  describes  the 
process  and  progress  of  socialization  of  the  individual  child  from 
the  perspective  of  education,  child  development  and  social  psychol- 

JfePared  Bavid  Easton  and  Jack  Dennis,  will  present 
x froia  PereP®ctive  of  political  science.  After  th*se 

initial  analyses  and  interpretations  of  the  data  we  expect  to  pre- 
pare for  publication  a manuscript  that  will  relate  the  contribution 
of  the  separate  disciplines. 

During  this  project  we  have  had  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
oaay  colleagues,  staff  members,  students,  and  personnel  in 
public  schools.  We  are  particularly  indebted  to  Dr.  David  Jackson, 
who  served  as  project  director  and  supervised  the  field  work  and 
data  analysis.  His  role  in  formulating  plans  for  testing,  establish- 
xng  contacts  with  school  systems,  and  coordinating  the  project  was 
essential.  Dr,  Jackson  also  prepared  the  preliminary  draft  of  Chap- 
ter  II.  Dr.  Jack  Dennis  and  Hrs.  Judith  Torney,  who  were  with  the 

project  from  the  beginning,  played  central  roles  in  all  chases  of 
the  research. 

t « Part  1 of  the  reP°r^  k®5  been  particularly  served  by  Miss 
Joy  Zigo,  who  took  responsibility  for  producing  the  final  copy  of 
the  report,  constructing  figures  and  supervising  the  final  editing, 
typing,  and  printing.  Mr.  Elliot  Simon  and  Mr.  Carl  Hildabrand 
handled  the  specialized,  tedious,  and  exacting  problems  of  urging 
the  data  through  the  computer.  Mr.  Ed  Thompson  prepared  a number  of 
preliminary  reports.  Miss  Sharon  Avery  and  Mrs.  Anne  Vollmar  helped 
edit  the  various  drafts  of  the  manuscript.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Rosen 
served  as  project  secretary  for  part  of  this  period. 

..  a^so  ac^cnow3.adge,  with  thanks,  the  contribution  of  many 

other  staff  members  who  worked  with  us  at  various  stages  of  the 
research:  Mrs.  Jill  Cohen,  who  served  as  project  secretary  during 

the  first  two  years?  our  interviewers  and  research  assistants,  Mr. 
Albert  Robles,  Mr.  Reginald  Bartholomew,  Mr.  Roger  Masters,  Mrs. 

Donna  England,  Mrs.  Patricia  Bebout,  Mrso  Beverly  Rogers,  Mr.  John 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Herbert  Haber  land,  Mr.  Elliott  Whit®,  Mr.  Keith 


o 
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Toraey , Mrs*  Jean  Banes  Goodman,  Hiss  Susan  Both)  Hr*  Art  Bosner,  Hr 
Tadao  Okanura,  Hr.  Frank  Smith*  Hr.  Harold  Kooden,  Hr.  Paul  Waltz, 
and  Hr.  Item  Leatfcernan. 


The  comments  of  colleagues  have  been  especially  useful, 
are  grateful  to  Dr.  Fred  Greenstein,  Dr.  Lawrence  Kohlberg,  Dr. 
’i&pPq  and  Dr.  Donald  Fiske,  who  aided  us  in  various  ways  in  the 
analysis  and  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  BASIC  VALDES  AND  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 
GOVERNMENT  DURING  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  YEARS 


A.  Introduction 


4 4 , „The  ?motioaal  attachment  of  an  individual  to  his  country  and 

its  leaders  is  one  of  the  most  profound,  powerful,  and  complex  ties 
in  human  experience.  The  feelings  that  are  developed  in  this  rela- 
tionship are  well  known  to  all— a sense  of  national  pride  at  the 
country  s achievements  in  the  arts,  in  sports,  or  in  the  conquest  of 
space,  and  feelings  of  loyalty  and  respect  during  such  ceremonial 
events  as  the  salute  to  the  flag  or  the  singing  of  the  national  an- 
vhem;  yet  the  strength  and  depth  of  this  affect  are  not  always  r^cos- 
iiiaed.  Thus  we  are  somewhat  unprepared  for  the  widespread  and  power- 
™ 0^ovrzxis  of  emotion  in  a time  of  national  crisis  such  as  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  or  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
Peelings  of  attachment  are  especially  evident  and  indeed  probably 
reach  their  peak  during  war,  when  individual  citizens  offer  the 
greatest  possible  sacrifice  to  their  nation. 


The  involvement  of  the  individual  citizen  is  apparent  also 
in  the  uramatic  activity  of  selecting  a national  leader  and  in 
other  features  of  election  campaigns,  when  millions  of  persons 
give  effort,  time,  and  money  to  promote  a favored  candidate  or  to 
support  an  amendment,  school  bond,  or  referendum.  All  these  levels 
ol  subjective  involvement  and  overt  activity  attest  to  the  motivat- 
ing power  of  an  individual’s  relationship  to  his  country,  its 
government  and  political  processes. 


4.4  are  origins  of  these  feedings,  motivations,  and 

actions.  When  do  they  arise  and  how  are  they  shaped  by  experience? 
What  creates  attachment?  What  interferes  with  it?  What  leads  one 
person  to  be  more  active,  more  concerned  tuan  another?  How  does 
involvement  change  over  time  in  the  life  of  the  individual?  In 
the  study  described  in  this  report,  we  examined  the  origin  and 
growth  during  childhood  of  interest  in  the  nation  and  its  govern- 
ment and  the  rise  of  a desire  to  participate  in  the  government’s 
operation.  This  feeling  of  attachment  and  the  desire  to  partici- 
pate we  call  political  involvement— a term  that  will  be  defined 
more  explicitly  later  in  this  chapter.  In  undertaking  this  study 
it  was  assumed  that  political  involvement  is  shaped  by  direct  ex- 
perience  and  by  the  social  structure  through  processes  of  sociali- 
zation. It  grows  through  direct  instruction,  imitation,  and 
transfer  to  political  objects  of  attitudes  and  feeling  developed 


i-n  the  family  and  other  primary  groups.  This  complexity  of  early 
political  involvement  reflects  the  subtle  nature  of  human  learn- 
ing, the  complexity  of  the  political  system,  and  the  intricacy  of 
interpersonal  relationships  in  human  society. 

Although  attitudes  and  orientations  toward  political  and 
governmental  objects  are  learned,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  they  are  taught.  The  process  of  social  teaching  and  learn- 
ing probably  accounts  for  much  of  the  acquisition  of  political 
information  and  awareness,  but  it  may  also  accrue  through  other 
types  ©f  experience®  Although  this  report  focuses  upon  the 
gg.<rial4.gatioq  of  political  behavior,  more  precisely  it  is  a study 
of  the  acquisition  of  political  behavior®  On  the  basis  of  data 
reported  here  and  in  previous  studies,  one  might  argue  that  the 
feelings  and  attitudes  directed  toward  political  figures  follow 
easily,  perhaps  inevitably,  from  attachments  and  relationships 
acquired  through  interaction  in  the  family.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  child  views  political  authority  figures  with  the  same 
positive  vor  negative)  regard  as  he  views  family  authority  fig- 
ures. Bather,  experiences  of  being  subordinate  and  compliant  or 
of  feeling  affection  and  respect  first  encountered  in  the  family 
can  then  be  developed  more  easily  in  relation  to  non-familv 
authority  figures,  although  the  level  of  respect,  compliance,  or 
affection  may  not  be  similar.  This  research  report  considers 
both  transferred  learning  and  direct  instruction  as  parts  of  the 
acquisition  process. 

Studies  of  political  involvement  have  been  concerned  pri- 
marily with  adults.  Much  of  this  work  has  concentrated  upon  vot- 
ing, interest  in  elections,  and  election  issues,  and  on  decisions 
basic  to  the  voting  act  "after  elections.”  These  specific  acts 
interests  a;  e obviously  not  applicable  to  the  study  of  polit- 
involvement  in  children.  The  rationale  for  a study  of  pre- 
t iult  political  interest  is  a conception  of  these  early  years  as 
a time  of  preparation — as  anticipatory  socialization.  If  the 
appropriate  response  of  the  involved  adult  is  political  activity, 
the  appropriate  response  of  the  child  is  involvement  in  the 
political  system  through  the  development  of  attitudes  and  norms 
which  support  subsequent  political  activity.  The  study  of  pre- 
adult involvement  assumes  that  voting  and  other  types  of  adult 
political  behavior  are  rooted  in  subtle,  complex  orientations 
and  values  which  are  acquired  before  adulthood.  Adult  political 
behavior  is  more  understandable  if  viewed  in  the  perspective  of 
the  processes  by  which  it  was  acquired  and  the  attitudes  and 
norms  which  support  it. 


Another  rationale  for  an  investigation  of  the  development 
of  political  behavior  during  pre-adult  years  is  its  promise  of 
contributing  to  political,  developmental,  and  socialization  theory. 
The  socialization  of  children  into  social  systems  and  institutions 
is  particularly  interesting  because  it  differs  from  the  type  of 
socialization  which  has  been  studied  most  frequently— adults • at- 
tempts to  modify  the  expression  of  impulses  and  physical  functions. 
Squally  important  are  the  implications  of  a study  of  pre-adult 
political  behavior  for  education. 


Although  the  conceptual  stance  of  this  project  cooes  in 
part  from  psychological  theory,  we  approached  the  data  with  a view- 
point somewhat  different  from  that  of  most  psychologically  oriented 
investigations*  These  applications  of  psychological  theory  to  adult 
political  behavior  typically  assume  a clinical  orientation,  search- 
ing for  the  origins  of  political  behavior  in  psychic  needs,  in  unre- 
solved conflict  with  authority  figures  such  as  parents,  or  in  \mder- 
iyiag  feelings  of  competence  or  incompetence  (Freud,  193C1  Lane, 

1959?  Lasswell,  1930,  1948.  See  Section  C of  this  chapter).^  Many 
theorists  interpret  political  behavior  fundamentally  as  an  expression 
of  psychic  states,  focusing  upon  the  purpose  of  the  behavior  and  its 
place  in  the  individual's  psychological  economy*  In  contrast,  this 
report  analyzes  political  involvement  from  the  viewpoint  of  learning 
processes,  regarding  political  behavior  as  acquired  response  patterns 
rather  than  as  expressions  of  deep  psychic  needs*  By  examining  the 
origins  and  development  of  political  orientations  in  a large  number 
of  children,  it  focuses  upon  the  transmission  of  attitudes  from  one 
generation  to  another  through  socialisation . Although  it  does  not 
deny  the  involvement  of  subtle  03?  unconscious  psychological x states, 
it  emphasizes  the  development  o:*  expectations,  norms,  and  patterns  of 
interaction  between  the  individual  and  the  political  system* 

Another  approach,  that  of  the  political  sociologists,  con- 
ceptualizes political  behavior  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  social 
structure  and  demographic  characteristics.  We  have  used  this  re- 
search as  a starting  point  for  an  investigation  of  the  impact  of 
social  structure  upon  the  acquisition  of  political  behavior,  utilis- 
ing relationships  demonstrated  in  adults  to  gain  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  and  products  of  pre-adult  experience*  Thus  the 
project  design  called  for  groups  of  children  from  different  social 
class  levels,  primarily  because  research  at  the  adult  level  has 
shown  social  class  differences  in  behavior  to  be  among  the  most 
obvious  divisions  within  the  population.  Research  in  political 
sociology  also  provided  a body  of  data  and  theory  on  adult  politi- 
cal behavior  in  the  United  States*  This  extensive  literature  of 
adult  voting  behavior  and  attitudes  indicates  a matrix  of  attitudes 
toward  which  children  are  socialized*^ 

In  the  field  of  child  development,  most  theory  and  research 
in  socialization  have  dealt  with  the  modification  of 


Inn. 

The  volume  by  Smith,  Bruner,  and  White  (1956)— Opinions 
and  Personality— is  an  exception*  They  dealt  with  cognitive  ele- 
ments in  political  behavior,  using  a case-history  approach  to 
understanding  of  individual  political  behavior  and  attitudes. 

2 

Theories  of  political  change  and  the  processes  in  pre- 
adult socialization  that  facilitate  political  change  or  stability 
will  be  dealt  with  in  Part  XI  of  this  report,  which  views  this 
data  from  the  standpoint  of  political  theory* 


impulses  and  physiological  functions  in  the  individual  child,  and 
the  effects  upon  personality  of  different  child-rearing  practices* 
This  view  of  the  social  learning  process  emphasizes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  skills  and  of  control  over  physiological  functions  arid 
impulses  (especially  aggression  and  sex).  This  stress  follows 
from  Freudian  theory,  which  emphasizes  the  overriding  importance 
of  impulses,  of  early  infant  experience,  and  of  parental  influ= 
ence  upon  children*  When  applied  to  the  development  of  cognitive 
and  scholastic  behavior,  this  viewpoint  focuses  attention  upon 
individual  achievement,  concept  formation,  and  other  accomplish- 
ments in  which  individual  behavior  is  the  central  point  of  study. 3 

Contrasting  with  these  approaches  to  pre -adult  learning, 
is  the  study  of  the  systematic  ways  in  which  children  are  inducted 
into  membership  in  complex  systems  of  a complex  society.  The 
focus  of  this  project  is  upon  socialization  into  the  system  of 
rules,  laws,  and  traditions $ the  organizational  structure  of  the 
political  system  and  operation  of  its  elements;  and  the  role  of 
the  individual  citizen  in  relation  to  it*  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  system  and  to 
the  alternative  ways  by  which  the  individual  internalizes,  or 
adapts  to,  the  rules  of  the  political  world. 

In  the  United  States,  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  political  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  activities  of  children  and 
adolescents.  Presumably  this  has  been  because  the  younger  age 
groups  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote.**  Underlying  our  studies, 
however,  is  the  assumption  that  some  of  the  learning  which  occurs 
in  childhood  is  not  related  to  contemporary  childhood  activities 
but  to  future  behavior  of  the  individual  in  adult  years.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  learning  may  not  be  evident  until  many  years  later, 
or  its  importance  may  be  so  ignored  by  the  adult  society  that  it 
appears  inconsequential;  yet  its  significance  can  be  great.  Be- 
cause legal  restrictions  define  political  privilege,  political 
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Child's  review  (195*0  of  the  state  of  socialization  re- 
search and  theory  groups  studies  according  to  systems  of  behavior: 
oral,  excretory,  sexual,  aggression,  dependence,  achievement,  and 
others  (affection,  reproduction,  and  fear).  This  scheme  of  cate- 
gorization illustrates  the  concentration  of  interest  upon  social- 
ization as  a process  of  modifying  impulses  and  shows  the  lack  of 
studies  of  the  child's  increasing  participation  in  systems  and 
institutions  of  the  society. 
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In  the  period  since  we  bagan  our  studies  of  high  school 
students,  several  studies  of  political  socialization  have  been 
reported  and  the  literature  in  the  field  reviewed  (Hyman,  1959)* 
Greenstein  (1965 ) in  particular,  has  carried  out  research  in  New 
Haven  which  parallels  some  of  our  work.  Remmers  (Remmers  & Rad- 
ler,  1957 ) Purdue,  has  also  conducted  a number  of  polls  deal- 
ing with  political  attitudes,  using  high  school  students.  Almond 
and  Verba  (1963)  have  studied  political  socialization  using 
retrospective  self-report  data  from  interviews* 


socialization  is  anticipatory  learning*  The  socialization  of 
children  into  adult  Bodes  of  thought  before  the  age  at  which  such 
thoughts  may  appropriately  be  acted  upon  has  implications  for  so- 
cial and  political  stability.  Early  socialization  is  an  attempt 
to  prepare  children  for  continuation  of  the  system  in  approxi- 
mately its  present  form;  it  has  additional  relevance  because  of 
the  comparatively  greater  impact  and  permanence  of  early  learning. 

This  report  deals,  then,  with  the  antecedents  of  citizen 
participation  in  the  political  processes  of  the  United  States. 

Oar  interpretations  obviously  apply  only  tc  this  country,  but  our 
conclusions  about  the  process  lead  us  to  speculate  about  sociali- 
zation in  other  countries  with  fundamentally  different  political 
systems,  and  some  exploratory  research  suggests  that  the  process 
of  political  socialization  varies  greatly  in  different  cultural 
and  political  contexts  (Hess,  1963).  The  results  of  this  and 
other  studies  of  pre-adult  induction  into  a social  system  speak 
to  the  problem  of  how  societies  maintain  themselves  and  in  what 
ways  self-maintenance  allows  sufficient  flexibility  for  absorp- 
tion of  anti  adaptation  to  the  potentially  disrupting  effects  of 
social  change. 

In  the  planning  stages  of  this  project,  and  in  analysis 
of  data  from  the  children  who  participated  in  it,  our  work  was 
influenced  by  several  assumptions  about  the  attitudes  and  in- 
volvement appropriate  for  s.  citizen  in  a democratic  society. 
Without  presenting  a formal  statement  of  the  qualifications  of 
a citizen  in  a democratic  community,  some  comments  about  these 
assumptions  may  be  appropriate.  We  believe  that  citizens'  inter- 
est and  involvement  in  the  political  processes  of  the  nation  are 
essential  to  the  operation  of  a democracy.  This  involvement  must 
i .elude  an  attachment  to  the  Sfttios  and  its  government  and  a sense 
of  confidence  in  the  system  and  in  the  persons  who  perform  politi- 
cal roles.  In  order  for  such  confidence  to  develop  and  persist, 
there  must  be  consensus  about  the  “rules  of  the  game"-- a 6et  of 
beliefs  about  certain  ordered  aspects  of  the  nation  and  its  modes 
of  governmental  action.  The  individual  citizen  must  be  able  to 
recognize  an  established  order,  to  tolerate  differences  of  opinion 
and  conflicts  within  the  order,  and  to  accept  the  channels  through 
which  differences  can  be  expressed  and  reconciled.  It  is  also 
essential  that  the  citizen  be  acquainted  with  legitimate  sources 
of  information  and  with  realistic  methods  of  affecting  governmen- 
tal policy  and  action;  he  should  develop  a sense  of  efficacy  based 
on  knowledge  of  the  system's  ideal  norms  or  values  and  also  on  an 
informed  understanding  of  the  way  the  political  process  actually 
works  so  that  he  can  found  his  efforts  upon  a sound  assessment  of 
possible  routes  for  action.  These  assumptions  provide  a basis 
for  some  of  our  evaluations  of  research  results  and  for  some  of 
the  conclusions  which  we  offer  in  this  report. 
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B.  The  Objectives  of  the  Inquiry  into 
Bgs^dj&lt  Political  Learning 

is  particularly  appropriate  that  this  study  was  con- 
ducted in  the  public  schools  and  that  the  data  included  responses 
of  teachers  in  these  participating  schools.  Political  socialize- 
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m cognitive  behavior  that  take  place  within  the  schools’  formal 
educational  program.  The  schools  transmit  attitudes,  information, 
and  values  about  the  political  system  through  formal  classroom 
instruction  of  such  social  studies  as  history  and  civics;  through 
such  indirect  or  informal  routes  as  literature  and  the  display  of 
pictures;  through  rituals  such  as  the  salute  to  the  flag  and  sing- 
ing of  the  national  anthem;  and  through  public  features  such  as 
assembly  programs.  With  all  these  opportunities  for  instruction, 
the  schools  hold  a strategic  position  for  socializing  children 
into  political  behavior. 

Because  it  represents  the  community,  the  school  selects 
and  shapes  a curriculum  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  adult  citi- 
zens oi^ its  community.  Questions  occasionally  arise  about  the 
suitability  of  exposing  children  to  certain  ideas — to  ideologies 
that  conflict  with  our  own  conceptions  of  government  or  to  infor- 
mation about  unsavory  aspects  of  political  activity  at  the  local, 
state,  or  national  level.  The  issue  of  what  should  be  taught  in 
the  school  raises,  at  least  implicitly,  questions  of  what  charac- 
teristics an  ideal  citizen  should  have  and  what  his  behavior 
should  be.  Positions  of  agreement  and  disagreement  within  commu- 
nities on  political  matters  are  so  strongly  held  that  the  school 
is  often  directly  influenced;  fox  instance,  it  may  avoid  contro- 
versial issues  because  of  divided  opinion  within  its  own  faculty 
or  within  the  community. 

Our  project  has  its  roots  in  developmental  theory  and 
political  science;  it  is  oriented  toward  study  of  the  educational 
process  and  the  school  as  a socializing  agent.  The  implications 
of  our  research  will  be  selectively  relevant  to  a number  of  dif- 
ferent audiences.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  to  review  and 
attempt  to  state  clearly  the  objectives  of  the  research  as  origi- 
nally presented  in  the  proposal  to  the  panel  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  These  objec- 
tives were : 

3^-Studv  the  conception^  qf  figures  in  the  wnT>ld 
government  aqd  a&  they  emerge  in  the  child  during  hi« 

elementary  school  years.— This  involved  investigation  of  three 
questions : 

a)  What  figures  first  appear  as  salient  in  the  child *s 
view  of  the  political  world? 

b)  What  is  the  child’s  image  of  two  of  these  figures 

the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  policeman? 

c)  What  is  the  relationship  of  his  perception  of  these 
figures  to  his  perception  of  other  authority  figures,  es- 
pecially his  parents  and  teachers? 


2.  To_ study  the  child's  emerging  conception  of  the  symbols. 
.terms,  and  labels  of  government  and  its  institutions. --The  objec- 
tive here  was  to  understand  the  child's  image  of  these  institutions, 
the  way  in  which  attachment  to  them  is  instilled,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  character  and  functions  of  the  institutions  are  made  spe- 
cific and  elaborated  over  time  during  the  educative  process.  This 
required  an  examination  of: 

a)  The  institutions  that  first  appear  as  salient  in  the 
child's  image  of  the  world  of  government, 

b)  The  nature  of  his  attitudes  and  affect  toward  these 
institutions  and  the  kinds  of  moral  criteria  he  uses  to 
judge  them. 

c)  The  child's  view  of  the  functions  or  activities  of 
these  institutions. 

d)  The  relationship  between  the  child's  view  of  govern- 
mental figures  and  his  view  of  governmental  institutions. 

3*  To  study  the  child's  emerging  conception  of  himself  as  a 
member  and  citizen  of  a democratic  society. — This  objective  centered 
upon  the  development  of  the  child's  conception  of  the  norms  of  indi- 
vidual behavior  in  relation  to  government — his  view  of  appropriate 
modes  of  participation  in  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship,  his 
attitudes  toward  the  law  of  the  land,  and  his  conception  of  the  way 
in  which  an  individual  citizen  may  appropriately  influence  the  acts 
oi  government.  Whereas  the  study  of  the  child's  view  of  government- 
al figures  and  institutions  dealt  with  his  attitudes  toward  one 
aspect  of  the  legitimacy  of  government,  this  third  research  aim  was 
to  inquire  into  the  implications  of  these  views  for  his  image  of 
his  own  behavior  as  a citizen.  It  was  assumed  that  his  conception 
of  government  would  be  related  to  his  expectations  about  his  role 
as  a member  of  the  society.  The  following  issues  were  involved: 

a)  What  is  the  child's  conception  of  his  moral  obliga- 
tion with  regard  to  obeying  the  law? 

b)  What  are  the  relationships  between  the  child's  images 
of  the  sources  of  law  in  governmental  figures  and  institu- 
tions and  the  development  of  his  own  respect  for  law? 

c)  What  is  vh  e child's  emerging  conception  of  the  inter- 
est and  participation  of  the  individual  citizen  in  the 
process  of  government  and  his  attitude  toward  such  matters 
as  party  affiliation,  voting,  political  discussions  and 
debate,  and  other  forms  of  political  participation? 

To -Study  the  school  and  family  as  socializing  agencies; 
£faa_t_is.»  to  examine, the  school's  and  the  family's  influence  on  the 
transmission  of  political  attitudes,  values,  knowledge,  and  nerqep. 
tual- structures  to  the  growing  child.— The  assumption  here  was  that 
the  family  plays  a dominant  role  in  the  political  socialization  of 
the  child  in  his  early  years.  Upon  his  entry  into  the  school  sys- 
tem, the  school  may  simultaneously  begin  to  attenuate  family  influ- 
ence, reinforce  it,  or  add  new  dimensions  to  the  child's  political 
awareness  and  orientations.  Here  the  following  relationships  were 
important : 

a)  The  relationship  between  the  child's  view  of  the 
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teacher  and  parents  as  figures  of  authority  and  his  view 
of  political  authorities, 

b)  The  extent  to  which  the  child  seeks  to  reinforce  his 
own  views  of  the  political  world  by  appeals  to,  and  reli- 
ance upon , his  teacher's  or  parents'  .judgments * 

c)  The  relationship  between  the  knowledge  and  attitudes 
of  the  child  and  the  amount  of  his  formal  classroom  in- 
struction in  subjects  relating  to  government  and  to  citi- 
zenship© 

5*  To  study  the  change  and  development  of  attitudes  and  in- 
volvement with  increase  in  age.— The  study  of  socialization  is  the 
study  of  changing  behavior  and  an  understanding  of  the  acquisition 
of  political  behavior  necessarily  involves  examination  of  emerging 
attitudes  and  behavior  over  time*  The  study's,  primary  objectives 
were  to  examine  variations  among  age  groups  and  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  process  of  political  socialization  is  completed 
by  the  end  of  elementary  school*  In  order  for  the  results  of  such 
study  to  be  relevant  to  education!  it  was  especially  important  to 
determine  the  age  at  which  various  attitudes  and  concepts  appear  so 
that  they  may  be  related  to  school  curricula*  This  information  is 
also  important  for  understanding  the  nature  of  involvement  with  and 
attachment  to  political  institutions.  A young  child's  relation- 
ships to  adults,  to  peers  and  to  organizations  are  dramatically 
different  from  those  of  an  adult,  and  the  nature  of  a citizen* s tie 
to  his  country  is  in  part  a function  of  the  age  at  which  political 
socialization  occurs* 

These  objectives  provided  the  rationale  for  studying  a range 
of  grades  and  ages  within  the  schools*  They  also  made  us  sensitive 
to  adult  attitudes  and  led  us  to  regard  the  process  of  socialization 
as  the  movement  of  the  individual  child  toward  the  norms  of  adult 
attitudes*  These  objectives  represented,  in  our  view,  the  most  use- 
ful approach  to  the  study  of  a field  whose  contour  was  relatively 
unfamiliar. 5 They  were  modified  somewhat  as  the  study  progressed, 
and  the  final  conceptual  framework  for  analysis  examines  and  pre- 
sents the  data  from  a somewhat  different  point  of  view.  The  under- 
lying goal,  however,  at  all  stages  of  the  research  was  to  secure 
information  about  the  growth  of  political  behavior  in  children  and 
about  the  factors  which  influence  it. 
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Research  in  political  socialization  has  been  limited  both 
in  the  number  of  studies  reported  and  in  the  scope  of  the  problems 
and  populations  investigated.  Some  of  the  most  relevant  work,  par- 
ticularly with  young  children,  has  appeared  within  the  last  three 
years*  The  literature  contains  two  reviews  of  research  and  theory 
in  political  socialization,  one  by  Hyman  (1959)  which  summarizes 
publications  up  to  about  1956  and  a more  recent  one  by  Greens tein 
(1965)  in  his  book  Children  and  Politics  (which  also  reports  the 
results  of  his  study  of  659  fourth  through  eighth  grade  children 
in  New  Haven).  These  reviews  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  that 
it  seemed  unnecessary  to  duplicate  their  work. 


C • The  Study  of  Political  Involvement  in  Adults 


Although  our  focus  is  upon  the  process  through  which  chil- 
dren become  involved  in  the  political  life  of  a society,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  review  the  conceptions  of  involvement  and  the  methods  of 
measurement  that  have  been  used  in  research  at  the  adult  level* 

This  will  indicate  the  type  of  activities  which  political  sociolo- 
gists have  used  to  study  individuals*  relationships  to  a democratic 
society*  Studies  of  adult  political  involvement  may  be  grouped 
under  two  categories:  those  that  deal  primarily  with  ’’objective” 

manifestations  measured  by  reports  of  overt  activity,  and  those 
that  deal  with  ’’subjective”  or  more  affective  involvement,  usually 
measured  by  reports  of  interest,  feelings,  and  attitudes. 


1*  Overt  Political  Activities 

Voting  and  nonvoting  are  the  most  widely  studied  indices  of 
political  involvement  and  political  apathy,  respectively.  Election 
surveys  have  usually  focussed  on  two  major  dependent  variables,  the 
amount  of  voting  and  „ne  direction  of  the  vote,  while  most  general- 
izations about  the  characteristics  of  the  politically  apathetic 
have  been  based  on  studies  of  the  nonvoter*  Voting  is  the  best  in- 
dicator of  minimum  political  activity  of  the  population: 

The  percentage  of  the  potential  electorate  voting  in 
national  American  elections  is  now  considerably  belov;  what  it 
was  in  189 6 when  80  per  cent  of  those  eligible  went  to  the 
polls*  rVoni  a low  in  1920  of  49  per  cent,  in  more  recent  elec- 
tions the  figure  has  oscillated  around  60  per  cent  [Lipset, 
1959,  P.  185 ]. 6 

Voting  is  also  a convenient  measure  of  political  activity  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  population* 

Participation  in  the  political  system  includes  many  kinds 
of  overt  activity  other  than  voting*  Several  investigators  have 
assessed  political  involvement  by  constructing  scales  of  different 
kinds  of  political  behavior;  from  these  scales  they  have  classified 
political  role  types  and  estimated  the  extent  of  political  involve- 
ment of  each*  In  this  section,  we  shall  discuss  so  studies  that 
have  formed  such  typologies  of  political  involveme,  ,r.d  estimated 
the  frequency  of  different  types  of  involvement  ix.  *,ne  adult  popu- 
lation* 


There  has  been  debate  in  the  literature  as  to  whether  this 
relatively  low  level  of  voting  participation  indicates  a serious 
malfunctioning  of  democracy  or  whether  it  indicates  contentment  and 
a broad  "national  political  consensus*”  Comparison  wixh  other  na- 
tions is  difficult,  as  Lipset  notes,  since  cur  particular  voting 
system  requires  two  decisions — first  to  register,  then  to  vote;  and 
one  must  register  when  political  issues  and  activity  are  at  a low 
point* 


Woodward  and  Roper  (1950)  devised  a Political  Activity  Index 
to  measure  citizen  participation  in  the  process  of  government  by 
using  an  additive  index  of  six  items  measuring  five  channels  of  pos- 
sible influence  upon  governmental  officials.  These  channels  (with 
abbreviated  versions  of  the  questions  designed  to  measure  bhem)were: 
(1)  voting  (How  many  times  have  you  voted  during  the  last  four 
years?);  (2)  supporting  potential  pressure  groups  as  a member  (Do 
you  belong  to  organizations  that  take  stands  on  public  issues?); 

(3)  communicating  with  legislators  (Have  you  written  or  talked  to  a 
Congressman,  Senator,  or  other  public  officials  to  let  them  know 
what  you  would  like  them  to  do?);  (4)  participating  in  political 
party  activity  (Have  you  worked  for  election  of  a candidate  by  dis- 
tributing leaflets,  making  speeches,  etc.?);  and  (5)  disseminating 
political  opinions  by  talking  to  others  (Have  you  discussed  public 
issues  with  friends,  and  if  so,  have  you  taken  equal  share  in  con- 
versation or  tried  to  convince  others  you  are  right?).  By  this 
scale.  Woodward  and  Roper  designated  2?  per  cent  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation politically  active  and  73  per  cent  inactive.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  their  sample  did  not  get  even  one  point;  they  note  that  "one 
needs  to  have  voted  only  once  in  the  last  four  years,  or  to  have 
been  a member  of  one  organization  'that  sometimes  takes  a stand  on 
• • • public  issues,  • in  order  to  gain  such  a single  credit*'  on  the 
index  (Woodward  & Roper,  1950,  p.  876). 

A somewhat  similar  study,  conducted  in  a small  rural  commu- 
nity, was  reported  by  Agger  and  Ostrom  (1956).  The  General  Commu- 
nity  Participation  Scale  was  based  on  sixteen  questions  about 
political  activities:  voting,  discussing  public  questions,  associ- 

ating with  official  and  public  employees,  attending  meetings  con- 
cerned with  community  affairs,  belonging  to  organizations  and 
associations,  and  taking  an  active  position  on  a public  issue  or 
problem.  The  scale  assumed  that  influence  in  policy-making  or 
political  process  results  from  participation  in  social  organiza- 
tions ac  well  as  from  voting  and  other  activities  subsumed  under  the 
term  "political”  (Agger  & Ostrom,  1956).  When  their  260  person  sam- 
ple was  given  a "general  community  participation  score,"  the  distri- 
bution of  the  population  on  this  eleven-point  scale  was  similar  to 
that  reported  for  the  national  sample  by  Woodward  and  Roper.  Be- 
tweer5oand  60  per  cent  had  a score  of  two  or  less,  and  only  about 
7 per  cent  achieved  a score  of  eight  or  more. 

Robinson  (1952)  factor  analyzed  twelve  of  the  behavior  items 
used  in  the  Erie  County  study  (Lazarsfeld,  Berelson,  & Gaudet,  1948). 
He  formed  a typology  of  motivations  for  political  activity,  distin- 
guishing "citizens"  (those  concerned  with  electing  their  candidate 
or  party  by  influencing  the  vote  of  others),  and  "spectators"  (those 
who  viewed  the  campaign  as  a dramatic  spectacle). 

The  national  study  of  the  1952  election,  The  Voter 
(Campbell,  Gurin,  & Miller,  1954),  was  the  first  study  of  a particu- 
lar national  election  to  emphasize  overt  participation  in  election 
campaigns.  About  11  per  cent  of  the  adults  in  this  sample  took  part 
in  some  kind  of  organized  partisan  effort— contributing  financial 


support,  attending  campaign  meetings,  or  working  for  their  political 
party.  Twenty-r.even  per  cent  tried,  through  informal  discussions, 
to  influence  others-  to  vote  for  their  candidate,,  The  Index  of  Polit- 
ical Participation  used  by  those  authors  divided  the  group  into  the 
2?  per  cent  who  voted  and  engaged  in  at  least  one  other  political 
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active;  and  the  26  per  cent  who  did  not  even  vote.  In  The  American 
Voter,  Campbell,  Converse,  Miller,  and  Stokes  (i960)  reported  the 

percentage  who  were  active  participants  in  Eisenhower’s  second  elec- 
tion. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  a base  lino  of  adult  activity 
against  which  to  compare  the  political  involvement  of  children, 
since  the  most  common  adult  index,  that  of  voting  behavior,  is  not 
appropriate.  Party  commitment,  another  popular  index,  may  be  more 
useful.  Campbell  et  _al.  (i960)  reported  that  74  per  cent  of  a 
national  sample  identified  themselves  at  least  nominally  with  one  or 
another  of  the  traditional  parties;  22  per  cent  said  they  were  inde*- 
pendents;  and  only  4 per  cent  did  not  identify  their  political  bias 
at  all.  Such  widespread  party  identification  implies  that  most 
Americans  have  at  least  minimal  level  of  comprehension  and  involve- 
ment in  the  political  world.  Yet  when  questions  dealt  with  specific 
public  events,  even  issues  that  were  intimately  connected  with  a 
political  campaign,  cnly  a very  small  percentage  of  the  public 
seemed  informed  and  interested.  Thus  in  Elmira,  New  York,  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  could  say  where  the  two  candidates  in 
the  19^8  election  stood  on  &uch  highly  publicized  issues  as  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  price  control  (Berelson,  Lazarsfeld,  & McPhee, 
19.54).  Nor  is  political  activity  widespread  among  American  adults, 
although  as  Campbell  etal.  (1954)  reported,  there  is  high  agree- 
ment that  citizens  should  vote.  Seven  out  of  eight  persons  in  their 
samples  responded  negatively  to  the  statements,  “It  is  not  so  impor- 
tant to  vote  when  you  know  your  party  doesn’t  have  a chance  to  win,” 
and  "So  many  other  people  vote  in  the  national  elections  that  it 
doesn’t  matter  much  to  me  whether  I vote  or  not."  Apparently  the 
majority  of  adults  recognize  and  accept  the  norm  that  the  citizen 
in  a democracy  should  be  active,  despite  the  fact  that  objective 
measures  of  political  involvement  show  limited  actual  participation. 


2.  Information  and  Opinion 

Although  the  literature  on  adults  suggests  that  there  is 
great  consensus  on  some  attitudes,  many  people  are  not  only  politi- 
cally inactive  but  also  seem  unresponsive  to  political  issues  and 
unwilling  to  express  opinions  about  many  political  matters.  Posses- 
sing information  and  expressing  opinions  about  the  conduct  and  aims 
of  government  have  been  used  as  a measure  of  involvement  by  a number 
of  authors;  their  information  has  usually  been  based  on  the  ability 
of  an  individual  to  express  an  opinion  when  approached  by  an  inter- 
viewer. Campbell  et  al.  (i960)  reported  that  between  10  and  28  per 
cent  of  their  national  sample  expressed  no  opinion  on  a domestic  or 
foreign  issue.  Between  10  and  39  per  cent  of  those  who  did  express 


©pillions  did  not  know  what  the  government’s  present  policy  was  on 
these  issues.  When  the  question  concerned  a general  rule  of  conduct 
for  the  nation,  e-g.,  ’’being  friendly  with  other  countries  of  the 
world,”  it  was  more  likely  that  an  opinion  would  be  expressed  and 
accompanied  by  some  perception  of  the  government's  current  action,* 
Items  dealinc?  with  anm*if*ir»  HT*r; ffyfl irfl g _ Cll r*Vl  fie  fi*i  f a e 
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less  familiar.  Hyman  and  tfheatsley  (1950)  presented  similar  evi- 
dence, citing  the  large  proportion  of  persons  who  are  totally  un- 
informed about  political  affairs  but  who  will  express  opinions  even 
though  they  can  offer  no  justification. 

Absence  of  opinion  about  government  policy  has  oeen  related 
to  a number  of  ether  indices  of  overt  and  subjective  political  in- 
volvement. Lazarsfeld  et  al.  (1948)  reported  that  as  the  level  of 
expressed  interest  in  the  campaign  decreased,  "Don't  Know"  responses 
to  opinion  questions  became  more  frequent.  Campbell  et  al.  (I960]) 
reported  that  caring  about  the  outcome  of  the  election  was  related 
to  the  number  of  partisan  attitudes  an  individual  had  formed.  Con- 
nelly and  Field  (1944)  found  that  in  most  instances  the  percentage 
of  nonvoters  who  had  no  opinion  on  questions  concerning  political 
issues  was  roughly  double  that  of  voters  without  opinions. 

Britton  (1947)  analyzed  N.O.R.C.,  A.I.P.O.,  and  Fortune 
polls  over  a period  of  approximately  a decade  and  concluded  that 
the  same  demographic  characteristics  associated  with  political 
apathy  on  the  overt  measure  of  participation  were  also  correlated 
with  the  "No  Opinion"  or  "Don't  Know"  responses,  whether  the  ques- 
tions dealt  with  specific  information,  speculation  about  public 
policy,  or  personal  views.  Furthermore,  individuals  who  indicated 
that  they  had  not  voted  in  the  last  Presidential  election  consist- 
ently gave  a higher  proportion  of  "Don't  Know"  responses  than  people 
who  had  voted. 

Berelson  et  al.  (1954)  reported  that  partisans  who  them- 
selves took  a different  position  on  issues  from  that  of  their  candi- 
date were  more  likely  to  say  that  they  did  not  know  what  their 
candidate's  position  was  on  this  issue.  This  type  of  insulation 
from  information  may  serve  a protective  function  for  the  individu- 
als' own  opinion. 

The  majority  of  political  sociologists  who  report  this  type 
of  data  bewail  the  lack  of  concern  with  political  issues  in  the 
general  population.  Lane  and  Sears  (1964),  for  example,  considered 
the  fact  that  citizens  were  more  willing  to  expound  on  r at  the 
government  ought  to  be  doing  than  they  were  motivated  to  inform 
themselves  about  what  it  actually  was  doing,  and  concluded  that  de- 
cisions were  made  by  the  public  on  the  basis  of  simple  slogans  and 
catchwords  rather  than  by  rational  analysis  of  policy.  The  tendency 
to  absorb  one's  opinions  from  acquaintances  or  to  accept  without 
question  the  public  pronouncements  of  authorities,  would  be  ma/gni- 
fied  by  this  lack  of  political  knowledge. 


3*  Subjective  Involvement  and  Apathy 

In  contrast  to  this  emphasis  on  overt  participation  in  polit- 
ical activities i attempts  have  also  been  made  to  measure  the  more 
psychological  or  "subjective"  aspects  of  political  involvement. 
Political  behavior  has  been  explained  in  terms  of  under Ivin*?  and 
more  or  less  persistent  affective-cognitive  attitudes  toward  politi- 
cal affairs.  Lane  (1959) ♦ after  surveying  much  of  the  research) 
included  both  an  emotional  sense  of  concern  and  a more  cognitive 
attitude  of  interest.  The  affective  dimension  included  caring  about 
a political  event)  such  as  the  outcome  of  an  election,  a policy  de- 
cision, or  the  fate  of  a beloved  leader;  the  more  cognitive  dimen- 
sion was  called  "interest."  Although  Lane  distinguished  between 
them  analytically,  "interest"  and  "concern"  tended  to  select  cut  the 

same  populations  and  seemed  to  be  related  to  behavior  in  the  same 
way. 


For  Lazarsfeld,  et_  _al.  (1948),  psychological  involvement  was 
iat?r^t_.in  election,  operationally  defined  by  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "Would  you  say  you  have  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
coming  election,  a moderate  interest,  a mild  interest,  or  no  inter- 
est at  all?"  They  justified  the  use  of  this  measure  by  its  relation- 
ship to  overt  indices  of  participation.  High  interest  v?as  related 
to  fewer  responses  of  "Don’t  Know"  on  items  concerned  with  election 
issues,  more  participation  in  election  events,  and  greater  exposure 
to  political  communication.  These  authors  formulated  the  cross- 
pressure  hypothesis : individuals  who  are  members  of  demographic 

categories  or  groups  which  exert  political  pressures  pulling  in  oppo- 
site directions  or  toward  different  parties  will  participate  less 
and  be  less  politically  involved,  in  order  to  escape  from  conflict* 
Demographic  variables  such  as  socio-economic  status,  religion,  and 
residence  (urban  or  rural)  were  used  to  construct  an  Index  of  Politi- 
cal Predisposition.  Upper  social  class,  Protestantism,  and  rural 
residence  were  group  affiliations  predictive  of  a Republican  Presi- 
dential vote;  lower  social  class,  Catholicism,  and  urban  residence 
were  predictive  of  a Democratic  Presidential  vote*  They  found  that 
the  more  completely  an  individual  conformed  to  these  ideal  types, 
the  more  likely  he  was  to  vote  in  the  predicted  fashion  and  the  more 
interest  he  expressed  in  the  election;  individuals  with  mixed  char- 
acteristics were  under  cross  pressure,  resulting  in  a higher  inci- 
dence of  nonvoting  and  more  persistent  political  indecision. 

Campbell  et  al.  (1954)  believed  that  electoral  behavior 
could  be  predicted  more  easily  if  the  individual’s  attitudes  and  the 
perceptual  organization  of  his  environment  were  understood.  They 
conceptualized  three  motivational  feces— party  identification,  issue 
orientation  (sensitivity  to  party  differences  on  issues  and  personal 
in?ol76iD6at  in  xssues),  and  candidate  orientation  (measured  by  spon- 
taneous personal  references  made  to  a candidate  during  an  interview) 
—hypothesizing  that  the  greater  the  congruence  among  these  forces, 
vhe  more  the  individual  would  participate  in  election  acidities  (as 
measured  by  the  Index  of  Political  Participation  described  earlier). 
They  used  the  logic  of  the  cross-pressure  hypothesis,  but  the  ele- 


meats  which  were  congruent  or  conflictual  in  the  individual  were 
subjective  states  rather  than  objective  or  demographic  variables. 
Lane  \1959)  dealt  specifically  with  the  focus  of  involvement:  the 

types  of  objects  or  events  wfc-ch  catch  a person's  attention  and 
cause  him  to  become  involved  in  the  political  system.  Lane  believed 
that  the  main  source  of  political  emotion  for  most  people  in  recent 
American  history  has  not  been  the  issues  but  rather  the  political 
leaders  and  the  political  parties.  The  appeal  of  leadership , he 
said,  has  probably  been  greater  at  the  local  and  national  levels 
than  at  the  intermediate  state  level,  where  the  party  seems  to  have 
been  the  major  source  of  political  involvement.  Lane  gave  two  rea- 
sons why  candidate  orientation  and  a personalization  of  politics 
have  been  the  most  prominent  forms  of  involvement:  first,  the  dis- 

placement of  emotion  on  persons  is  easier  than  displacement  on  gen- 
eralized issues  or  on  policy  implications  of  issue*?  second,  it  is 
easier  to  "libidinize"  persons  because  in  the  process  of  socializa- 
tion the  child  first  learns  to  express  affect  toward  particular 
people*  As  the  child  develops,  this  libidinization  is  focused  on 
broader  objects  and  ideas;  but  the  original  sources  still  dominate 
the  choice  of  cathected  objects  (Lane,  1959,  p,,  139).  For  example, 
Hitler  and  not  the  Nazi  ideology  w^s  the  core  of  Nasi  loyalties. 
Campbell  et^aj.  (i960)  and  Rosenberg  (1954)  have  also  noted  that 
emotional  expression  about  candidates  is  usually  positive,  whereas 
political  involvement  with  issues  or  with  politics  in  general  is 
more  frequently  expressed  negatively  as  indignation. 

In  conceptualizing  political  involvement  as  a relatively  per- 
sistent ’’attitude”  toward  political  affairs  (which  is  the  essence  of 
the  subjective  approach),  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
intermittent  nature  of  normative  pressures  toward  political  involve  - 
ment  resulting  from  the  periodicity  of  campaigns  and  elections.  In- 
terest in  the  election  is  obviously  not  the  same  thing  as  an  inter- 
est in  politics.  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  attempts  to  separate 
these  various  motivations  theoretically  and  empirically — the  short- 
term from  the  more  enduring,  the  affective  from  the  more  cognitive— 
as  well  as  to  explore  their  relationships,  has  been  made  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center.  Their  work  is  reported  in  The  American  a 

study  of  voting  behavior  in  three  Presidential  elections  (1948,  1952 
and  1956),  which  uses  the  sociological  or  demographic  variables  but 
emphasizes  psychological  and  attitudinal  influences.  The  major  vari— 
able  t/hiS  study  was  the  individual's  characteristic  degree  of 
interest  and  involvement  in  political  affairs  (Campbell  et  al..  i960, 

p.  102). 


Emotional  investment  in  politics  may  vary  greatly  from  one 
person  to  another  but  is  relatively  stable  in  the  same  person  over 
time.  Campbell  et  al.  (i960)  examined  the  relationship  of  this  in- 
volvement to  the  act  of  voting  (not  to  the  candidate  or  party  chosen). 
Involvement  was  measured  through  several  aspects  of  the  individual's 
psychological  commitment:  ’’Interest  in  the  Campaign"  and  "Concern 

over  the  Election  Outcome”  portrayed  an  individual's  short-term  and 
fluctuating  involvement;  "Sense  of  Citizen  Duty”  and  "Sense  of  Politi- 
cal Efficacy"  characterized  his  orientation  to  politics  and  elections 


generally.  A person's  interest  in  and  concern  with  the  outcome  of 
a particular  election  were  highly  related  to  whether  he  voted. 
Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  those  very  much  interested  and  84  per  cent 
of  those  who  cared  very  much  about  the  outcome  had  voted  in  the 
election  in  question.  These  findings  led  Campbell  and  his  associ- 
ates to  concur  in  Lane's  observation  that  questions  of  interest  and 
concern  select  the  same  populations  and  are  related  to  the  same 
behavior. 


These  same  authors  explored  relationships  among  a complex 
of  partisan  attitudes,  including  party  identification,  issue  orien- 
tion,  and  candidate  orientation  (from  the  earlier  campaign  study; 
Campbell  et _a]r>.  >,  195**)  and  adding  to  these  the  personal  attributes 
of  the  candidates,  questions  of  group  interest,  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy,  and  the  comparative  record  of  the  two  parties  in  han- 
diing  affairs  of  government.  They  also  examined  the  level  of 
political  concept  formation  and  ideological  sophistication  of  their 
respondents.  Although  this  study  took  the  act  of  voting  as  its 
major  focus,  and  other  relationships  were  not  systematically  inves- 
tigated, the  individuals'  psychological  involvement  presumably 
influences  all  modes  of  popular  participation  in  politics. 

The  sense  of  citizen  duty  and  sense  of  political  efficacy 
are  such  important  variables  that  they  require  a somewhat  lengthier 
discussion.  The  sense  of  citizen  duty  is  a general  political  atti- 
tude which  might  alternatively  be  called  sense  of  political  respon- 
sibility or  of  civic  obligation.  It  is  the  feeling  that  all  citi- 
zens ought  to  participate  in  the  political  process,  whether  or  not 
political  activity  is  perceived  as  efficacious  (Campbell  et  al.. 

^■95  * p.  19**)*  In  our  culture,  a citizen's  duty  includes  partici- 
pation in  community  and  civic  affaire  and,  at  the  very  least,  vot- 
ing. The  authors  attempted  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  thi* 
social  norm  had  been  "internalized, " formulating  questions  which 
probed  the  citizen’s  obligation  to  vote  under  various  circumstances. 
The  items  used  by  Campbell  £&al.  (1954)  were  the  following  (requir- 
ing a simple  "Agree"  or  "Disagree"  response) 

(I)  It  isn't  so  important  to  vote  when  you  know  your  party 
doesn't  have  a chance  to  win. 


(2)  A good  many  local  elections  aren't  important  enough  to 
bother  with. 

(5)  So  many  other  people  vote  in  the  national  elections 

that  it  doesn't  matter  much  to  me  whether  I vete  or  not. 


7 

Although  this  concept  is  systematically  used  in  the  later 
volume,  Th?  Aqerigan. Voter  (Campbell  et  al..  i960),  it  is  defined 
and  most  fully  described  in  the  earlier  book,  The  Voter  Decides 

(Campbell  ej^ai.,  1954,  pp.  19*f-199).  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
concept,  "Sense  of  Political  Efficacy." 
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(4)  If  a person  doesn't  care  how  an  election  comes  out  he 
shouldn't  vote  in  it.  (p.  194.) 

The  respondent  must  disagree  with  all  these  statements  if  he  is  to 
be  rated  high  on  "Sense  3f  Citizen  Duty."  The  person  with  a strong 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  presumably  feels  obliged  to  vote  even 
if  lie  election  result  is  a foregone  conclusion)  even  if  it  seems 
unimportant,  even  if  he  believes  hie  single  vote  will  not  contribute 
much  to  the  result)  and  even  if  he  personally  does  not  much  care 
about  the  outcome.  These  four  items  made  an  acceptable  Guttman 
scale  with  a coefficient  of  reproducibility  of  .96.  This  sense  of 
citizen  duty  was  positively  related  to  political  participation  and 
was  also  higher  in  those  groups  (the  upper  status,  the  better  edu- 
cated) in  which  participation  was  high. 

The  sense  of  political  efficacy  concerns  the  degree  of 
effectiveness  that  a person  feels  in  his  relation  to  the  sphere  of 
public  affairs,  and  "the  feeling  that  individual  political  action 
does  have,  or  can  have,  an  impact  upon  the  political  process,  i.e., 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  perform  one's  civic  duties.  It  is  the 
feeling  that  political  and  social  change  is  possible,  and  that  the 
individual  citizen  can  play  a part  in  bringing  about  this  change" 
(Campbell  1954,  p.  187)*  Five  items,  again  calling  for  a 

simple  "Agree"  or  "Disagree"  response,  were  used  to  measure  politi- 
cal efficacy: 

(1)  1 don't  think  public  officials  care  &uch  what  people 
like  me  think. 

(2)  The  way  people  vote  is  the  main  thing  that  decides 
how  things  are  run  in  this  country. 

(3)  Voting  is  the  only  way  that  people  like  me  can  have 
any  say  about  how  the  government  runs  things. 

(4)  People  like  me  don't  have  any  say  about  what  the 
government  does. 

(5)  Sometime©  politics  and  government  seem  so  complicated 
that  a person  like  me  can't  really  understand  what's 
going  on.  (pp.  187-18E.) 

To  be  rated  highly  "efficacious,"  the  respondent  had  to  disagree 
with  items  1,  3»  4,  and  3»  and  agree  with  item  2.  To  answer  in 
reverse  fashiou  would  mran  that  the  respondent  thought  public  offi- 
cials are  not  responsive  to  popular  decision,  that  policy  decisions 
are  the  result  of  private  arrangements  and  pressure  groups,  that 
there  are  no  means  other  than  voting  to  express  one's  political  de- 
sire, and  that  the  complexities  of  government  in  modern  society  have 
made  citizen  participation  impossible  or  fruitless.  These  five 
items  also  Guttman  scaled,  with  an  over-all  coefficient  of  re- 
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producibility  of  .92.  Campbell  and  his  associates  found  that  the 
amount  of  political  participation  increased  with  the  strength  of 
political  efficacy. 
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In  his  interpretation  of  the  concept  ,,citizen  duty,"  Lane 
pointed  to  the  roots  of  this  political  attitude  in  the  psychodynam- 
Personali*y  development.  Although,  theoretically,  feelings 
of  duty  may  be  based  either  on  guilt  or  on  shame,  in  practice  these 
motivations  merge  when  the  "internalization  of  social  norms’*  takes 
place.  The  inclusion  of  civic  acts  within  the  realm  of  duty  may 
result  from  specific  parental  inculcation  of  civic -raindedness  or 
from  social  pressure  to  include  civic-mindedness  within  one’s  al- 
ready developed  conscientiousness  (Lane,  1959,  paraphrase  pp.  157. 
161).  Since  social  norms  endow  political  activity  with  moral  value, 
senss  of  civic  obligation  must  be  reinforced,  either  through  a 
person's  conscientious  internalization  of  norms  or  through  his 
desire  to  conform. 


The  sense  of  political  efficacy  also  may  be  interpreted  in 
terras  of  psychoanalytic  theory.  Lane  points  out  that  the  concept 
includes  two  major  components:  a social  image  of  democratic  gov- 

ernment and  a psychological  image  of  the  self.  ’’An  image  of  the 
self  as  effective  is  intimately  related  to  the  image  of  democratic 
government  as  responsive  to  the  people"  (Lane,  1959*  p.  1^9).  Lane 
has  suggested  that  on  the  deeper  levels  of  personality,  there  is  a 
crucial  need  for  ego  strength  or  the  capacity  to  rationally  order 
one's  life  by  controlling  both  internal  impulses  and  external 
events.  He  assumes  that  a person  with  a "weak  ego,"  who  lacks 
confidence  in  his  capacity  to  plan  his  life,  will  feel  that  the 
world  is  an  unpredictable  place  in  which  his  influence  and  jastery 
are  minimal;  therefore  he  is  likely  to  believe  that  political  deci- 
sions are  made  in  an  arena  with  which  he  has  no  contact  and  that 
public  officials  will  not  listen  to  people  like  him.  People  with 
•strong  ego,”  who  possess  feelings  of  mastery  and  the  ability  to 
make  decisions,  presumably  generalize  these  feelings  to  the  politi- 
cal arena  and  believe  that  their  votes  are  important,  that  politi- 
cians respect  them,  and  that  elections  are  meaningful. 

The  concept  of  political  efficacy  is  probably  the  most 
widely  used  "subjective,"  "psychological,"  or  "predispositional" 
variable  in  studies  of  political  involvement.  It  is  a relatively 
conscious  attitude  which  nevertheless  reflects  deeper  personality 
orientation.  * 


The  error  for  the  second  item  was  10.8  per  cent,  and  in 
later  analyses  it  was  dropped  from  the  scale;  this  item  has  usually 
been  discarded  by  other  investigators  using  this  measure  of  politi- 
cal efficacy. 
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Several  empirical  studies  have  utilized  essentially  the  same 
concept,  identifying  it  by  a variety  of  terms  ranging  from  the  most 
widely  known  "political  efficacy”  (Campbell  et  al«,  I960)  to  "sense 
of  effectiveness"  (Douvan  St  Walker,  1956),  "political  self  confi- 
dence" (Jaaowitz  3c  Marvick,  1956),  "political  potency"  (Aggar,  Gold- 
stein, & Pearl,  1961),  "civic  competence"  (Almond  8e  Verba,  1963), 
and  in  its  reverse  statement  "political  anomie"  (Farris,  i960)  and 
"sense  of  political  futility”  (Kornhauser,  Sheppard,  & Mayer,  1956)* 
Most  of  these  studies  used  a modified  form  of  the  four-item  scale 
described  above* 

Eulau  and  Schneider  (1956)  developed  an  Index  of  Political 
Relatedness  using  the  Citizen  Duty  and  Efficacy  scales.  Following 
George  Herbert  Mead,  they  suggested  that  subjective  involvement  is 
actually  part  of  a cluster  of  attitudes  and  behavior  which  include 
objective  and  overt  participation.  The  major  assumption  of  their 
study  was  that  an  individual's  relatedness  to  the  political  process 
is  a function  of  his  internalization  of  his  role  as  a citizen  and 
his  evaluation  of  his  role  as  an  efficacious  citizen.  They  found 
that  when  compared  to  the  person  with  low  relatedness,  the  highly 
related  person  perceived  more  differences  between  the  parties,  and 
chose  between  them  on  the  basis  of  theih  stands  on  issues;  was  more 
concerned  about  the  election's  outcome;  v/as  more  partisan  in  his 
choice  of  candidate;  was  more  strongly  identified  with  a political 
party; 9 exposed  himself  to  more  presentations  of  election  news  in 
the  mass  media;  was  more  likely  to  have  voted  in  the  last  two 
Presidential  elections;  and  had  been  a mere  active  participant  in 
the  election  campaign  (e.g.,  made  financial  contributions  or  tried 
to  convince  others  of  his  views). 

The  study  which  made  the  most  radical  departure  in  defining 
the  concept  of  efficacy  opera tionally  (Douvan  & Walker,  1956)  also 
investigated  its  relationship  to  deeper  personality  tendencies  most 
explicitly.  These  authors  followed  Riesman  and  Glazer  (1950)  in 
distinguishing  between  "affect”  and  "competence ,n  holding  that  the 
person  who  is  authentically  "politically  involved"  must  combine 
high  affect  with  genuine  competence®  Data  were  gathered  by  open- 
ended  interviews  with  316  members  of  the  labor-force  population  of 
Detroit.  The  study  approached  the  problem  of  political  involvement 
at  the  "subjective"  level  and  inquired  into  that  motivational  and 
attitudinal  structure  which  distinguished  the  involved  from  the 
apathetic  citizen.  The  authors  considered  two  major  aspects:  the 

degree  to  which  the  sense  of  effectiveness  in  relation  to  public 
affairs  is  a socially  visible  manifestation  of  more  pervasive  feel- 
ings  of  competence,  and  the  degree  to  which  this  conscious  sense  of 
personal  competence  in  controlling  one's  life  is  related  to  deeper— 
relatively  unconscious — personality  variables.  The  basic  inquiry 
measuring  the  sense  of  effectiveness  was,  "How  much  of  an  influence 


9 

An  unexpected  finding  was  that  relatedness  was  also  posi- 
tively connected  with  independence  from  partisan  affiliation.  See 
Chapter  IV  for  more  complete  discussion* 
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£o  you  think  the  average  citizen  can  have  on  decisions  of  broad 
national  significance  like  the  threat  of  atomic  war  and  the  problem 
°*  inflation?*1  The  question  on  citizen  influence  was  asked  with  re- 
gard  to  specific  problems  related  to  these  two  broad  political  issues. 

Douvan  and  Walker  found  that  the  most  politically  effective 
group  of  respondents  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  personal  com- 
petence index  (which  assessed  feelings  of  life  satisfaction,  future 
optimism,  and  security),  than  the  low  effective  group.  The  correla- 
tion between  the  two  variables  was  A?.  The  second  measure,  the  In- 
dex of  Job  Outlook,  was  also  positively  related  to  public  effective- 
ness, with  a correlation  of  .^3*  The  authors  concluded  that  the 
politically  efficacious  individual  is  likely  to  be  a person  who  is 
relatively  satisfied  with,  and  in  control  of,  his  own  life;  the  polit- 
ically apathetic  person,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  who  experiences 
frustration  in  personal  areas  of  living  and  feels  that  the  determina- 
tion of  his  life  is  out  of  his  hands. 

The  second  part  of  Douvan  and  Walker's  study  dealt  with  the 
relationship  of  the  conscious  variable  "competence"  to  deeper  layers 
of  the  personality,  also  serving  as  a test  of  earlier  work  on  the 
nature  of  personality  differences  between  politically  involved  and 
apathetic  people. 10  Two  aspects  of  personality--conceptions  of  the 
outside  world  and  response  to  internal  impulses — were  measured  by  a 
series  of  eight  projective  questions  (similar  to  those  used  by 
Mussen  and  Wyszynski)  and  by  a three-card  TAT  administered  to  a sub- 
group. Individuals  who  scored  low  on  the  personal  competence  index 
consistently  gave  more  answers  and  TAT  responses  indicating  that 
externa-  reality"  was  perceived  as  oppressive  and  uncontrollable. 

More  often  thcan  individuals  who  felt  competent,  they  attributed 
success  to  factors  beyond  personal  control  and  preferred  myth  to 
reality.  The  high  and  low  competence  groups  did  not  differ  on  their 


10—  . 

This  part  of  Douvan  and  Walker's  study  is  similar  to  an 
earlier  investigation  by  Mussen  and  Wyszynski  (1952),  who  used  meas- 
ures of  political  interest,  items  probing  attitudes  toward  ideologi- 
cal issues  (questions  from  The  Authoritarian  Personality  concerning 
conservatism,  anti-Semitism),  and  projective  questions  to  elicit 
measures  of  deeper  levels  of  personality  in  a group  of  college  stu- 
dents. They  concluded  that  "political  apathy  and  activity  are 
specific  manifestations  of  more  deep-lying  and  pervasive  passive 
and  apjiye  orientations."  They  also  found  many  similarities  between  • 
the  political  apathetic  and  the  "authoritarian  personality."  They 
speculated  on  the  psychodynamic  sources  of  apathy  as  follows: 

"The  apathetic's  glorification  of  his  parents  together  with 
his  basic  hostility  toward  people  and  his  view  of  the  world  as 
hostile  and  threatening,  suggests  that  the  parents  may  have 
been  rigid  and  severely  punitive,  discouraging  independence  of 
thought  or  action  and  encouraging  passive  acceptance  of  author- 
ity from  early  childhood"  (p.  78). 
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acceptance  of  normal  impulses  and  emotionality* 

These  studies  focus  on  the  psychological  needs  or  the  self- 
image  which  mediates  the  individual's  transactions  with  the  govern- 
mental system , but  do  not  explore  the  individual's  image  of  the  sys- 
tem itself  and  the  channels  of  influence  that  he  perceives  to  be 
open  to  him* 


5*  Political  Cynicism , Personal  Cynicism, 
and  Political  Potency 

Agger,  Goldstein,  and  Pearl  (1961)  have  made  a direct  at- 
tempt to  study  ‘'political  cynicism”— that  is,  the  "extent  to  which 
people  hold  politicians  and  politics  in  disrepute,”  and  its  relation- 
ship to  "personal  cynicism”  and  "political  efficacy*”  This  study  was 
conducted  as  part  of  a study  of  community  politics  in  two  cities  of  a 
metropolitan  area  in  the  state  of  Oregon*  Seven  hundred  seventy-five 
respondents  returned  the  mail-in  questionnaire  on  which  the  analysis 
was  based*  They  were  classified  according  to  their  responses  to 
these  six  statements,  which  comprised  the  Political  Cynicism  Scale: 

(1)  In  order  to  get  nominated,  most  candidates  for  political 
office  have  to  make  basic  compromises  and  undesirable 
commitments* 

(2)  Politicians  spend  most  of  their  time  getting  re-elected 
or  reappointed* 

(3)  Money  is  the  most  important  factor  influencing  public 
policies* 

(4)  A large  number  of  city  and  county  politicians  are 
political  hacks* 

(3)  People  are  very  frequently  manipulated  by  politicians* 

(6)  Politicians  represent  the  general  interest  more  frequent- 
ly than  they  represent  special  interest* 

By  this  scale,  18  per  cent  were  classified  "Politically  Cynical";  31 
per  cent  were  "Politically  Neutral";  51  per  cent  were  "Politically 
Trusting* **  Differences  were  found  between  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  Independents*  The  authors  found  that  people  who  had  less  educa- 
tion, persons  with  lower  incomes,  and  older  persons  were  groups  ex- 
pressing high  cynicism*  Respondents  who  were  politically  cynical 
also  scored  lower  on  their  measure  of  political  potency  (political 
efficacy)  and  reported  fewer  political  discussions  with  other  people; 
they  tended  to  be  contemptuous  of  people  in  general* 
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6.  Political  Alienation 

We  have  reviewed  various  "objective”  and  "subjective"  cor- 
relates, indices,  determinants, and  typologies  of  political  involve- 
ment and  political  apathy#  It  has  been  implied  that  the  involved 

aPa^etic^are  opposite  ends  of  a continuum  and  that  the 
- c riser  would  manifest  sere  and  the  latter  fewer  of  the  behavioral 
correlates  (interest,  participation)  of  political  involvement# 

Agger  and  Ostrom  (1956)  discussed  a third  type:  the  alienated  indi- 
vidual. These  people  are  indifferent  to  politics  and  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  system  as  it  is  currently  organized,  but 
may  become  highly  involved  in  extreme  political  movements  or  at- 
tempt to  change  the  system  radically,  as  did  German  citizens  who 
became  involved  with  Hitler.  Such  individuals  are  not  indifferent 
to  politics  but  rather  are  alienated  from  the  political  system. 

concept  of  alienation  is  deeply  rooted  in  sociological 
tradition.il  Dean  (i960,  1961)  has  attempted  to  classify  all  the 
theoretical  references  to  al2.enata.cn  under  three  headings  or  sub- 
types: Powerlessness,  Normlessness,  and  Social  Isolation.  He 

hypothesized  positive  correlations  between  alienation  and  politi- 
cal apathy  scores  (lack  of  interest,  nonvoting,  etc.);  but,  while 
alienation  and  the  political  apathy  scales  correlated  significantly, 
the  general  level  was  so  low  that  he  concluded  no  substantial  rela- 
tionship. Dean  at  first  regarded  alienation  as  a generic  trait 
closely  related  to  personality,  but  concluded  from  his  study  that 
it  is  a situationally  related  variable  which  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent institutional  settings. 

The  concept  of  political  alienation  seems  of  greatest  value 
when  it  is  distinguished  from  apathy.  Thompson  and  Horton  (i960) 
suggested  that  political  inefficacy  may  result  in  political  aliena- 
tion which  includes  the  negative  feelings  associated  with  power- 
lessness and  mistrust  of  those  who  are  powerful.  Because  it 
involves  the  perception  that  one  has  no  power,  and  a distrust  of 
those  who  are  powerful,  political  alienation  may  be  a useful  medi- 
ating factor  explaining  the  relationship  of  low  social  status  and 
political  apathy.  Given  the  opportunity  for  expression,  politi- 
^a^  alienation  may  be  translated  into  protest  voting,  particularly 
in  local  referenda. 

In  the  Index  of  Political  Alienation  developed  by  Thompson 
and  Horton,  the  respondent  was  asked  about  his  perception  of  his 
role  in  the  power  structure  of  the  community  and  whether  he  be- 
lieved that  the  exercise  of  political  power  is  separated  from  the 
activities  of  the  "ordinary  citizen."  The  extreme  instance  of 
political  alienation,  using  these  measures,  was  the  person  who 
felt  he  made  no  contribution  to  community  decisions  and  also  had 
a negative  view  of  local  officials.  The  authors*  analysis  sup- 
ported their  hypothesis  that  political  alienation  is  higher  in.  the 
low  social  class  and  that,  on  a given  issue,  political  alientation 
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A more  general  and  detailed  discussion  of  alientation  is 
available  in  Seeman  (1959). 
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leads  to  an  attitude  which  represents  a protest  against  the  existing 
power  structure  of  the  community. 


7*  Summary  of  Adult  Studies 
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xais  review  oi  aauii;  svuaxes  oi  political  involvement  nas 
portrayed  the  important  facets  of  the  relationship  between  the  adult 
citizen  and  the  governmental  system  in  the  U.S.  It  has  also  pre- 
sented information  about  methods  and  concepts  which  political  soci- 
ologists have  used  to  study  political  involvement. 

Studies  are  nearly  unanimous  in  finding  that  active  partici- 
pation in  campaigns  and  other  political  endeavors  is  not  character- 
istic of  most  adults;  the  proportion  who  are  active  is  usually 
betweer  20  and  30  per  cent.  Subjective  involvement  or  interest  is 
more  intense  during  political  campaigns,  and  it  is  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  either  concern  about  abstract  issues  or  overt  politi- 
cal activity.  Activity  also  reaches  a high  point  in  election  cam- 
paigns; voting  and  talking  to  others  to  encourage  them  to  change 
their  vote  are  by  far  the  most  frequently  reported  activities. 
Interest  and  concern  with  the  outcome  of  an  election  are  fairly  good 
predictors  of  whether  a citizen  will  vote  or  try  to  persuade  others 
to  his  views.  Thus,  overt  and  subjective  involvement  are  highly  re- 
lated to  each  other  and  both  reach  their  high  points  at  election 
time. 


This  review  also  catalogued  the  concepts  of  subjective  in- 
volvement which  political  sociologists  have  used  to  explain  politi- 
cal behavior.  The  sociologists  have  discussed  efficacy,  cynicism, 
feelings  of  alienation— all  subjective  states  with  emotional  over- 
tones; they  have  spoken  of  norms  of  citizen  duty,  the  belief  that 
one  has  a civic  responsibility.  Psychologists  of  politics  (e.g., 
Mussen  & Wyszynski,  1932;  Lane,  1959;  Iasswell,  1930,  19^8;  Money- 
Kyrle,  1951)  have  linked  childhood  personality  development  with 
adult  political  feelings  by  discussing  the  personality  structures 
and  needs  of  individuals  as  they  may  be  expressed  in  political 
activity  or  apathy.  According  to  these  authors,  gratification  of 
emotional  needs  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  places  a clear  stamp 
on  adult  political  life. 

Considerably  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  role  of 
cognitive  factors  in  determining  the  individual’s  ~iew  of  the 
political  system  and  his  relationship  to  it.  Some  investigators 
have  been  concerned  with  the  relative  importance  of  political  per- 
sonages, political  issues,  and  political  parties  in  determining 
citizens*  voting  intentions.  Campbell  et  al.  (i960),  in  their  dis- 
cussion of  ideological  level,  have  distinguished  the  operation  of 
separate  levels  of  cognitive  processes  on  political  material. 

Smith,  Bruner § and  White  (1956)  presented  a study  which  is  unique 
in  its  recognition  of  the  complex  relationship  of  cognitive  organi- 
zation and  the  emotional  factors  which  influence  the  individual's 
image  of  the  political  world.  The  relationship  of  information, 
cognitions,  and  evaluations  is  not  clear  in  most  other  authors. 
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There  has  also  been  only  limited  study  of  norms  about  how  the  system 
should  operate  or  how  the  citizen  should  behave  in  it. 

Although  the  study  reported  here  concerns  the  political  atti 
tudes  of  pre-adults,  it  is  closely  related  to  research  and  theory 
about  the  behavior  of  adults  in  political  situations.  It  seeks  to 
extend  this  knowledge  of  political  attitudes  and  behavior  by  inquir- 
ing into  the  process  and  patterns  of  socialization  in  children  and 
adolescents. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  BACKGROUND  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  STUDY 


A.  Introduction 

The  project  described  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  in 
a series  of  studies  oi  political  learning  in  children  and  adoles- 
cents conducted  at  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  past  eight 
years.  The  first  of  these  projects  was  designed  to  examine  the 
nature  and  level  of  attitudes  in  high  school  youth  and  the  changes 
in  attitudes  that  emerged  between  the  freshman  and  senior  years. 
Adolescence  was  selected  as  an  appropriate  time  for  studying  growth 
and  development  of  political  behavior,  with  the  rationale  that  the 
teenager  is  beginning  to  regard  himself  as  an  adult  and  to  experi- 
ment with  adult  roles  and  identities.  Assuming  an  increasing 
orientation  toward  adult  behavior  on  the  part  of  adolescents,  it 
was  hypothesized  that  the  student's  interest  in  political  activi- 
ties would  increase  and  that  his  attitude?  toward  political  objects 
and  toward  himself  as  a citizen  would  become  more  clearly  formu- 
lated. With  this  rationale,  a questionnaire  was  constructed  cover- 
ing a variety  of  political  opinions  and  activities;  it  was  adminis- 
tered to  approximately  2,000  students— some  from  a high  school  in 
a working  class  neighborhood,  and  some  from  a middle  class  suburb 
of  Chicago.  It  was  hypothesized  that  during  the  high  school  years 
political  attitudes  and  concepts  would  become  more  definite  and 
more  differentiated  and  tnat  political  Interest  would  increase. 

The  questionnaire  inquired  about:  (l)  interest  in  politi- 

cal and  civic  problems  a.  d issues;  (2)  specific  political  activities, 
such  as  listening  to  campaign  speeches  and  talking  with  parents  or 
friends  about  elections  or  current  political  events;  (3)  allegiance 
to  a political  party;  (4)  beliefs  about  the  limits  within  which  the 
government  should  exercise  its  power;  (5)  opinions  about  who  in  the 
country  has  easy  access  to  governmental  officials  and  who  is  most 
likely  to  have  influence  upon  governmental  policy;  (6)  the  behavior 
expected  of  a public  official,  in  this  case  a U.f>.  Senator;  (7)  how, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  a Senator's  role  performance  might 
differ  from  these  expectations;  and  (8)  attitudes  toward  the  proper 
functions  and  purposes  of  government. 

The  results  of  these  testing  sessions  failed  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  significant  development  and  change  in  political 
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attitudes  occur  during  high  school  years*  On  the  contrary,  the 
findings  revealed  an  unexpected  degree  of  .political  learning  and 
experience  at  the  pre-high  school  level*  The  freshman  classes  of 
our  research  group  were  relatively  advanced  in  their  attitudes, 

and  they  displayed  opinions  about  a wide  range  of  political  mat- 
ters* While  on 

~ Wf«v**vw  v*  u ViJUiX  — 

ences  between  freshmen  and  senior  class  levels,  these  changes 
were  overshadowed  by  the  evidence  that  a great  number  of  attitudes 
had  already  been  accumulated  by  members  of  the  youngest  class 
(Tables  1 and  2)*  It  was  the  extent  to  which  attitudes  had  been 
acquired  before  the  freshman  level  and  their  stability  during  the 
high  school  period  that  directed  our  research  effort  toward  the 

study  of  political  socialization  during  the  elementary  school 
years* 


TABLE  1 

CHANGES  BY  YEAR  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  POLITICAL  PARTY  AFFILIATION 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Democrats  Republicans 

Sometimes 

Sometimes 

Other 

One, 

the 

Don' 

Know 

Freshman 

307 

12.0 

45.6 

36.2 

6.2 

Sophomore 

433 

17.6 

39.7 

37.2 

5.5 

Junior 

320 

12*5 

37.2 

Mf*7 

5.6 

Senior 

290 

14.1 

37.9 

41.0 

6.9 

Notes* — Item:  When  it  comes  to  taking  sides  in  politics 

which  of  the  two  major  political  parties  do  you  personally  favor? 
(1)  Democrats,  (2)  Republicans,  (3)  Sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other,  (*f)  I don't  know.  From  Pilot  Study  1* 

— Significance  Unit  s 7# 


Our  research  with  younger  children  began  with  interviews  de- 
signed to  explore  perceptions  of  familiar  political  figures.  These 
interviews  indicated  that  two  figures,  the  local  policeman  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  were  prominent  in  the  young  child's 
conceptions  of  governmental  authority.  They  also  revealed  that  the 
young  child  was  familiar  with  a number  of  the  symbols  of  government 
— the  flag  and  the  national  anthem,  for  examp3.e— — and  had  some  idea 
of  their  meaning* 

On  the  basis  of  these  interviews,  a questionnaire  was  de- 
vised to  obtain  the  following  information:  (l)  the  child's  image 

of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  (2)  a short  essay  response 


TABLE  2 

CHANGES  BY  YEAR  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  REPORT  OF  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 
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to  the  question,  "How  can  I help  make  our  government  better?";  and 
(3/  an  essay  describing  the  cartoon  figure  Uncle  Sam*  Thus  the 
questionnaire  provided  information  about  the  child's  conception  of 
the  foremost  political  figure  of  the  country,  Ins  conception  of  the 
role  the  individual  citizen  is  expected  to  play,  and  his  view  of  a 
popular  national  symbol. 

The  findings  with  regard  to  the  child's  image  of  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  reported  elsewhere  (Hess  & Easton,  i960),  and  will  be 
summarized  only  briefly  here.  First,  the  image  of  the  President  was 
very  positive,  particularly  in  the  early  grades.  Of  51  second 
graders,  60  per  cent  saw  nim  as  "the  best  person  in  the  world,"  and 
75  per  cent  said  they  thought  "the  President  likes  almost  everybody* 
Second,  there  was  a developmental  or  age  related  change  in  level  of 
response.  In  some  respects,  the  image  of  the  President  became  more 
favorable;  in  others  it  became  less  positive.  Third,  the  image  of 
the  President  was  differentiated  for  the  older  children  into  a group 
°t  a^ri1?utes  having  to  do  with  the  office  or  the  role  demands  of 
the  Presidency  and  into  another  cluster  of  personal  characteristics 
u?  ?onesty’  friendliness , and  the  like.  Thus,  the  child  began 
with  high  esteem  for  personal  qualities  of  the  President  not  neces- 
related  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Subsequently  this  was 
modified  toward  a feeling  of  high  esteem  based  upon  the  possession 
of  role  qualities  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Presidency. 

The  results  of  these  studies  at  the  high  school  and  elemen- 
tary school  levels  led  both  to  exploratory  studies  in  several  other 

a?Uu  !lieS  an<*  ProP°sa^  f°r  the  national  study  reported  here. 

#vi.vhough  results  ©f  the  high  school  and  elementary  school  projects 
had  provided  limited  information  about  the  attitudes  of  children 
and  had  given  preliminary  indications  of  the  age  changes  that  might 
be  expected,  the  national  study  was  intended  to  be  a descriptive 

l • • ■ • * * « k . ^ ^ on  in  a field  which  had  rela- 

ively  little  data  or  theory  on  which  to  base  future  research^  Be- 
cause  this  study  was  designed  tc  provide  groundwork  for  subsequent 
studies  and  because  the  interpretations  and  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  data  are  assumed  to  apply  to  political  socialization  in  the 
United  States  (at  least  in  metropolitan  areas),  it  is  especially 
important  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  plan  of  the  study  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  group  studied. 


Selection  of  Subjects  and  Characteristics  of 
the  Research  Poppjla-frinn 


1.  Age  and  Grade 

Since  our  previous  work  had  demonstrated  the  importance  of 


2 

Copies  of  selected  results  are  on  file  with  the  American 
Rocupftpt  Iflfititufcg » (See  listing  of  document  numbers.  Appendix  I.) 
Under  some  circumstances,  data  from  the  project  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  colleagues  and  their  students  for  additional  analysis. 
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the  elementary  school  years  in  growth  and  development  of  attitudes 
and  opinions  about  political  objects  and  affairs,  this  project  in- 
cluded only  elemental^  school  children*  The  project  plan  required 
that  participating  children  be  able  to  deal  with  printed  materials* 
In  pilot  testing,  it  was  f~und  that  children  in  grade  two  were  able 
to  deal  with  a simple  multiple-choice  questionnaire,  but  that  most 
children  in  the  first  grade  V J £ 27 £ HO*b  Of  ^ 

questionnaire  format.  This  constraint  on  the  study^set  the  lower 
limit  of  the  research  population  at  grade  two*  It  was  desirable  to 
have  representatives  at  every  grade  level  in  our  cross-sectional 
study  to  assess  variations  among  groups  of  children  in  different 

and  adjacent  grades  and  to  chart  the  development  of  attitudes  from 
grade  to  grade* 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  research  group  was 
its  range  of  age  and  grade,  and  one  of  the  first  decisions  involved 
in  the  analysis  of  the  data  was  the  choice  of  grade  rather  than  age 
as  the  major  independent  variable*  Grade  in  school  is  highly  cor- 
related with  age  (r  = *96)*  With  an  association  of  this  magnitude, 
there  was  relatively  little  advantage  in  the  use  of  age  rather  than 
grade*  Because  we  tested  in  classroom  groups,  obtaining  equal  num- 
bers of  children  at  each  grade  level,  there  was  a definite  advantage 
in  analysis  by  grade. 3 In  using  grade  as  a basis  for  differentiat- 
ing the  research  groups,  it  was  assumed  that  grade  in  school  and 
chronological  age  relate  to  the  same  function— each  year  the  child 
gains  additional  experience  and  is  subjected  to  formal  and  informal 
socializing  influences  from  various  agents  in  the  community* 

Once  the  study  had  been  limited  to  children  in  grades  two 
through  eight,  consideration  was  given  to  the  selection  of  ether 
independent  variables*  The  second  major  decision  was  to  select 
the  research  population  in  a way  that  would  facilitate  analysis  of 
particular  variables  rather  than  to  take  a random  sample  of  elemen- 
tary school  children  in  the  United  States*  The  time  and  expense 
involved  in  interviewing  a random  sample  and  in  obtaining  supple- 
mentary school  data  and  information  from  teachers  seemed  unjustified 
at  this  stage  of  research  in  this  field*  Our  aim  was  to  examine  the 
process  of  political  socialization,  rather  than  to  obtain  precise 
estimates  of  the  level  of  already  identified  attitudes  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  population* 


3_ 

The  use  of  grade  did  introduce  a slight  bias  between 
socioeconomic  groups:  high  status  groups  tended  to  be  slightly 

younger  on  the  average  than  did  the  other  groups,  while  the  older 
children  in  each  grade  were  disproportionately  from  working  class 
backgrounds*  However,  as  indicated  by  the  social  class  data  pre- 
sented later,  the  difference  between  status  groups — where  it  exists — 
shows  somewhat  more  rapid  development  on  the  part  of  the  middle 
<rlass  child*  Thus  the  slight  error  introduced  by  using  grade  rather 
than  age  attenuates  the  social  class  differences,  possibly  resulting 
in  conservative  estimates  of  class  differences* 
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2.  Geographic  Area 

The  study  was  conducted  in.  eight  cities  in  different  regions 
^ states*  Since  one  of  the  most  obvious  features  of 

political  behavior  and  attitudes  in  this  country  is  the  difference 
between  various  geographic  sections,  cities  were  selected  from  each 
0 OUI*  Within  each  region,  one  large  city  (population 

over  one  mi? lion;  and  one  medium-sized  city  (population’ under  four 
hundred  thousand)  were  chosen*5  Appendix  B reports  some  of  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  eight  participating  cities* 6 
within  each  city,  four  schools  were  chosen,  two  frot;  a middle  class 
area  and  two  from  a working  class  area*  Two  classrooms  were  tested 
a eac  grade  level  in  each  school • This  design  gave  us  a research 
population  roughly  balanced  by  grade,  size  of  city,  region,  and  - - 

social  status.  The  actual  number  of  subjects  tested  in  each  cate- 
gory is  shown  in  Table  3* 


In  selecting  cities  for  the  project,  states  were  divided  in- 
t©  tne  classifications  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Nortneast,  North  Central,  South,  and  West.  States  on  the  borders  be- 
rIf?eU_ffs^?ns  w?rr  e3-i®ia&ted  so  schools  were  chosen  from  cities  in 

Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island* 

Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota* 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana* 

California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

5 

Although  regional  variation  is  difficult  to  define  and  dem- 
onstrate in  a precise  way,  regionalism  has  been  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  political  behavior*  Some  of  the  authors  who  present  evi- 
dence for  systematic  regional  variations  and  discuss  the  meaning  of 
the  intranational  differences  are:  Holcombe  (1924);  Key  (1947)° 
Grassmuch  (1951)?  and  Truman  (1959).  T 

^It  was  intended  to  choose  the  cities  and  the  schools  within 
each  city  solely  on  the  census  characteristics  of  the  city  and  the 
representativeness  of  the  schools  in  order  to  obtain  populations  as 
nearly  comparable  as  possible.  Occasionally,  however,  such  practi- 
cal considerations  as  local  laws,  the  availability  of  schools,  and 
the  cooperativeness  of  Boards  of  Education  intervened.  In  some 
states,  for  example,  inquiring  about  occupation  of  the  father  is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  Since  socioeconomic  status  was  a major  variable  in 
the  study,  we  were  unable  to  consider  cities  in  such  states  for  in- 
clusion in  the  study.  In  another  city,  political  considerations  and 
an  imminent  election  seemed  to  be  determining  factors  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  school  authorities  not  to  work  with  us.  The  mutual  and 
separate  problems  of  researchers,  school  administrators,  parents  and 
children  in  this  and  other  major  projects  in  the  public  schools  de- 
serve careful  and  systematic  consideration. 


une  ioi±owi!ig  states: 
1.  Northeast: 


2#  North  Central: 


south: 


4.  West: 
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TABLE  3 

NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  BY  REGION,  CITY  SIZE,  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS 

OF  NEIGHBORHOOD,  AND  GRADE  IN  SCHOOL 


Region 

City 

Size 

Socioeconomic 
Status  of 
School  Area 

Grade  Level 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Large 

Middle  Class 

114 

113 

107 

97 

35 

104 

83 

North- 

Working  Class 

102 

87 

106 

120 

98 

125 

106 

east 

Small 

Middle  Class 

105 

119 

109 

119 

119 

103 

117 

Working  Class 

89 

113 

120 

132 

97 

119 

124 

Large 

Middle  Class 

92 

105 

110 

112 

128 

107 

110 

North 

Working  Class 

122 

121 

120 

142 

115 

125 

109 

Central 

Small 

Middle  Class 

91 

90 

105 

98 

114 

107 

115 

Working  Class 

96 

107 

104 

111 

106 

50 

44 

Large 

Middle  Class 

111 

122 

120 

127 

130 

112 

78 

Working  Class 

109 

112 

108 

92 

100 

102 

101 

South 

- 

Small 

Middle  Class 

128 

129 

134 

128 

112 

121 

114 

Working  Class 

129 

81 

111 

117 

121 

101 

121 

Large 

Middle  Class 

9? 

91 

109 

?16 

120 

100 

119 

Working  Class 

115 

116 

121 

• 09 

121 

116 

123 

West 

Small 

Middle  Class 

8l 

116 

no 

101 

108 

94 

105 

Working  Class 

125 

91 

100 

103 

102 

122 

132 

3®  Socioeconomic  Status 

One  of  the 

demonstrated  features 

of  adult  political 

behavior 

in  the  United  States  is  the  differences 

in  attitudes  and  activity 

between  persons  from  different  socioeconomic  . 

levels*  These 

differ- 

ences  are 

reported 

in  virtually  all  major  studies 

of  political  in 

— 

volvement, 

voting  behavior,  and  interest 

• They  will  not  be 

reviewed 

here,  because  they  are  presented  as  comparative  data  in 

a later  sec- 

tion  dealing  with 

the  influence  of 

social  class  on 

political 

sociali- 

zation*  Briefly, 

however,  research  shows  the 

middle  class  citizen  to 

be  more  informed, 

interested,  involved,  < 

and  active 

in  political  behav- 

ior  at  city,  state 

, and  national  levels 

than 

is  the  working 

class 

citizen*  f 

7 

In  later  discussion,  a question  is  raised  about  the  relative 
influence  of  social  class  and  IQ  and  it  is  argued  that  the  effects  of 
social  class  have  been  overestimated*  At  this  point,  however,  the 
association  between  political  involvement  and  socioeconomic  status  is 
intended  only  to  explain  the  selection  of  our  research  group* 
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Since  it  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  project  to  inquire 
into  the  effects  of  social  class  at  pre-adult  levels,  approximately 
equal  numbers  of  schools  were  selected  from  the  cities*  middle 
class  and  working  class  areas,  as  determined  from  census  records. 
The  grouping  of  children  by  school  and  neighborhood  areas  not  being 
sufficiently  precise  for  purposes  of  analysis,  the  questionnaire 
included  an  item  about  the  occupation  of  the  child's  father.  Al- 
though occupational  status  is  not  equivalent  to  Warn  0?  * s conception 
of  social  class  (Warner,  Meeker  & Eells,  1949),  it  is  highly  cor- 
related  and  is  suitable  as  an  estimate  of  docioecoxlomic  position  or 
social  status.®  For  this  reason,  information  about  occupational 
level  of  his  father  was  obtained  from  the  child,  using  a scale 
incorporated  into  the  : estionnaire • Pilot  work  resulted  in  the 
o lowing  six-point  scale,  which  testers  also  used  to  rate  occupa- 
tion from  school  files: 


1.  He  works  in  a factory  or  mill,  or  as  a truck  driver, 

janitor , or  some  other  job  where  he  works  with  his 
hands. 


2.  He  works  with  his  hands  in  a job  that  takes  a long 
time  to  learn— like  a carpenter,  an  electrician,  a 
plumber,  a TV  repairman,  a machinist,  etc. 

He  works  in  an  office  or  store  for  somebody  else. 
He  works  as  a bookkeeper,  salesman,  or  clerk. 

He  owns  a service  station,  laundry,  or  small  store. 
He  is  a policeman,  fireman,  soldier,  or  works  for 
the  governments 

(He  T sually  wears  a uniform  or  a white  shirt  and 
tie  o work.) 


He  works  in  an  office  as  a manager  or  executive. 
He  ie  a doctor,  lawyer,  teacher,  an  engineer,  or 


8, 


Hatt * s (1961)  evaluation  of  occupation  as  a measure  of 
social  status,  based  on  an  extensive  review  of  the  research  lit- * 
erature,  concludes:  "None  of  these  (writers)  have  claimed  occu- 

pation to  be  sufficient  criterion  of  relative  position,  but  all 
are  in  substantial  agreement  that  it  is  a useful  and  valid  index 
for  most  purposes.".  He  goes  on  to  state  a position  similar  to 
that  taken  in  this  study:  ‘'Occupation  by  definition  cannot  pos- 

sibly be  taken  as  describing  esteem;  however,  when  it  is  used  as 
an  index,  a position  in  one  structure  is  substituted  for  some  of 
the  positions  in  many  structures.  Its  value  as  an  index  of  posi- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  established  in  spite  of  its  inability  to 
describe,  in  detail  the  relevant  areas  of  esteem  and  multistructu- 
ral  position"  (pp.  241-242).  Many  studies  have  been  conducted  to 
appraise  the  value  of  this  index  as  opposed  to  others.  The  most 
exhaustive  and  exacting  has  been  the  work  of  Warner,  which  estab- 
lished occupation  as  the  single  most  powerful  predictor  of  social 
class  position  (Warner,  Meeker,  & Bells,  1949).  For  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem,  see  also  Parsons  (I960)  and  Kahl  & Davis 
(1955 )• 


<* 


some  job  like  that*  He  has  a college  degree  and  special 
training  for  his  job. 

6.  He  owns  a large  business,  like  a factory  or  a big  store. 


Because  ftccuTusf^ti  •Po ....  x a . • ..  . . _ 

. , “7:  — IT* ~~  w~  *v»v.*«*  "««=*  tavcu  iexieiuiy  oy  xne  cnu.- 

dren  (see  Section  F of  this  chapter),  this  rating  was  taken  as  an 
adequate  estimate  of  social  status  for  our  subjects.  When  informa- 
tion about  parental  occupation  was  not  available  from  the  child, 
testers  obtained  information  from  the  school  files.9  If  neither 
piece  of  data  was  available,  the  student  was  assigned  to  the  modal 
category  for  his  school  district  and  grade,  on  the  assumption  that 
students  in  the  same  grade  at  a given  school  live  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  are  likely  to  come  from  similar  social  and  occupa- 
tional backgrounds.  Table  4 shows  the  proportion  of  the  sample  to 
which  such  estimates  were  assigned. 


TABLE  4 

NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  FOR  WHOM  SOCIAL  STATUS 
WAS  ESTIMATED  FROM  THE  MEDIAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL,  BY  GRADE 


Grade  ' 
Level 

Number 

Social  Status 
Estimated 

SL 

r* 

Grade  2 

374 

22.6 

Grade  3 

354 

21,1 

Grade  4 

77 

4.4 

Grade  3 

36 

2.0 

Grade  6 

35 

2.0 

Grade  7 

35 

2.0 

Grade  S 

32 

1*9  - 

■UJ 


Table  3 shows  the  distribution  of  the  occupational  status 
ratings  assigned  to  the  subjects,  using  both  ratings  based  on  self- 
report  and  those  based  on  school  files  or  on  the  median  occupational 
rank  in  the  child* s class.  Three  social  status  levels  were  desig- 
nated by  grouping  these  occupational  categories:  low  status— un- 

skilled workers  (those  rated  in  category  1 on  the  scale);  middle 
status— skilled  workers,  clerical  workers,  sales  workers  and  owners 
of  small  businesses  ( those  rated  in  categories  2 and  3);  and  high 


Q 

The  correlation  between  occupation  as  rated  from  the  school 
files  and  occupation  as  designated  by  the  subjects  on  the  question- 
naire was  .64. 


TABLE  5 


NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  IN  EACH 
OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  CATEGORY 


Occupation 

Number 

oL 

%rvv  VAVU 

11  CUli  U ^ J. 

eJ 

/o 

Unskilled  Worker 

2793 

23.2 

r 

Executive 

1432 

29.1 

Skilled  Worker 

2360 

19.6 

Professional 

1617 

13.4 

Clerical,  Sales, 
Small  Business 

3503 

29.1 

Large 

Business 

343 

2.9 

Note .--Occupation  of  father  was  determined  from  child* s report 
svsilablc | if  not 9 from  school  files*  If  neither  of  these  sources 
had  information,  occupational  status  was  estimated  by  assigning  the 
modal  category  for  the  child* s grade  and  school* 


status— executives 9 professionals,  and  owners  of  large  businesses 
(categories  4,  5,  and  6). 

Appendix  B reports  the  distribution  of  social  status  (assessed 
by  child *s  report  of  father's  occupation)  as  it  varied  in  the  eight 
cities*  Although  almost  equal  numbers  of  children  from  a middle  class 
and  a working  class  school  were  tested  in  each  city  (Table  3),  middle 
and  high  status  occupations  were  over-represented  in  some  cities* 
School  districts  classified  as  middle  class  ±a  one  city  apparently 
contained  different  proportions  of  persons  with  skilled  and  clerical 
occupations  than  schools  classified  as  middle  class  in  other  cities. 
This  social  class  imbalance,  likely  to  contaminate  regional  compari- 
sons, was  a major  factor  in  the  choice  of  occupation  rather  than 
school  district  as  the  indicator  of  social  status  for  the  analysis* 


4.  Ethnicity 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  examine  the  most  charac- 
teristic forms  of  political  socialization  in  the  U.S*  In  order  to 
focus  on  this  objective,  it  was  decided  to  defer  consideration  of 
subcultural  groups  in  which  political  socialization  might  differ 
from  the  dominant  culture*  It  was  hoped  that  this  study  would  es- 
tablish a base  line  of  socialization  patterns  in  urban  areas,  from 
which  future  studies  could  investigate  subcultural  variations,.  Our 
groups  were  selected  to  include  equal  numbers  of  children  of  each 
sex,  from  seven  grade  levels,  from  a range  of  status  backgrounds, 
and  from  the  four  major  geographical  regions  of  the  United  States; 
it  was  not  feasible  to  investigate  systematically  the  influence  of 
ethnic  background  or  race  in  this  project.  Testing  was  conducted, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  in  city  neighborhoods  which  were  not  prima- 
rily populated  by  ethnic  groups* 


2h©  policy  with  respect  to  readily  identifiable  groups, 
where  there  stay  be  subcultural  influences,  was  to  collect  the  ques- 
tionnaires but  not  to  analyze  them  as  part  of  the  national  study 
reported  here*  Data  from  269  children  who  were  ii^ntified  in  our 
field  administration  as  Mexican,  Negro,  or  Oriental  will  be  compared 
with  findings  from  the  national  group  in  a later  publication* 

5*  Intelligence  Test  Scores 

One  of  the  independent  variables  c ' the  research  was  the  IQ 
of  the  subjects*  Intelligence  test  scores  were  available  from 
school  files  for  84*4  per  cent  of  our  subjects*  If  more  than  one 
test  score  was  available,  the  most  recent  was  taken*  Ifebles  com- 
piled by  Flanagan  and  Schwarz  (1958)  were  used  to  convert  IQ's  to  a 
common  stanine  scale*10  This  method  provides  some  confidence  in 
interschool  comparisons.  For  example,  a child  whose  IQ  on  the  Otis 
Test  places  him  in  stanine  5 has  ability  comparable  to  a child  in 
another  city  whose  IQ  on  the  Kuhlma n -Anderson  Test  places  him  in 
stanine  5* 

The  distribution  of  IQ  in  the  research  population  departed 
from  the  theoretical  stanine  distribution.  There  was  a dispropor- 
tionate number  of  children  with  high  IQ,  as  Table  6 shows.  Only 
in  the  lower  social  status  does  the  profile  of  IQ  stanine  correspond 
to  the  expected  distribution  (Table  7).  The  high  average  IQ  in  the 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  IQ  SCORES* 


Base  Jl 

Percentage  Scoring  Within  Each  Stanine 

1 

23456789 

Total  Research 
Group  10,165 

1.3 

1.8  5.5  9.7  18.0  20.3  19.1  12.7  11.7 

Expected  Distri- 
bution of 
Stanine  Scores 

4.0 

7.0  12.0  17.0  20.0  17.0  12.0  7.0  4.0 

a0btained  from 

school 

records  and  converted  to  stanine  scores* 

These  authors*  formed  a common  scale  for  IQ  by  determining 
equivalent  scores  for  eleven  different  intelligence  tests*  The  re- 
sulting scores  were  graduated  in  units  called  stanines,  the  stanine 
being  a form  of  standard  score  in  which  the  scores  are  transformed 
into  nine  groups  as  follows:  the  first  stanine  represents  the  low- 

est 4 per  cent  of  the  population;  the  second,  the  next  7 per  cent; 
the  third,  the  next  12  per  cent;  the  fourth,  the  next  17  per  cent; 
the  fifth,  the  middle  20  per  cent;  the  sixth,  the  next  17  per  cent: 
the  seventh,  the  next  12  per  cent;  the  eighth,  the  next  7 per  cent; 
and  the  ninth,  the  top  4 per  cent-  of  the  population* 
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total  group  is  due  in  part  to  the  relatively  greater  proportion  of 
middle-class  children  in  the  research  group  than  in  the  population 
on  which  these  stanine  norms  were  developed* 

The  extent  to  which  the  IQ  distribution  is  positively  skewed 
varies  among  the  eight  cities  (Appendix  B)*  Fof  example } in  one 

instead  of  the  expected  23  per  cent  in  the  top  three  stanine 
categories*  61  per  cent  of  the  children  were  classified  there*  This 
disparity  in  IQ  level  between  cities  interferes  with  an  accurate 
analysis  of  city  differences,  particularly  in  view  of  the  effect  of 
IQ  upon  political  socialization  as  presented  in  subsequent  chapters 
of  this  report* 


6*  Beading  Achievement  Scores 

Standardized  reading  achievement  test  scores  were  available 
for  74*3  per  cent  of  the  subjects*  Scores  were  often  not  available 
for  students  in  grades  two  and  three*  In  every  case  where  a reading 
score  was  available,  the  percentile  rank  as  reported  by  the  testing 
manual  for  that  test's  standardization  sample  was  assigned  to  the 
student*  If  more  than  one  test  score  was  available,  the  most  recent 
was  used*  Beading  tests  are  notable  for  their  standardization  on 
limited  and  non-representative  populations,  and  no  scaling  of  reading 
tests  to  a common  measure  (comparable  to  Flanagan  and  Schwarz's  work 
with  IQ  scores)  is  available*  While  stanine  units  have  made  differ- 
ent IQ  tests  comparable  through  common  scaling,  this  is  not  true  for 
reading  percentile  scores,  each  derived  from  its  own  limited  stand- 
ardization population.  All  that  can  be  assumed  is  that  a child  who 
took  a reading  test  and  received  a percentile  score  of  50  reads  more 
proficiently  than  a child  who  took  the  same  reading  test  and  received 
a percentile  score  of  40*  He  may  or  may  not  be  a better  reader  than 
a child  whose  percentile  reading  score  was  40  on  another  test. 

The  correlation  between  IQ  stanine  and  reading  percentile  was 
.65  (N  = 1668)  and  a regression  analysis  indicated  that  intelligence 
and  reading  achievement  are  related  to  political  attitudes  in  a rough- 
ly similar  pattern.  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  and  the  lack  of 
comparability  of  reading  percentile  score©  obtained  from  different 
tests, it  was  decided  not  to  use  reading  scores  as  an  independent 
variable  in  further  analysis  of  the  data* 


7*  Social  Participation  Score 

For  the  subjects  tested,  clubs  and  athletic  groups  were  the 
two  principal  areas  of  organized  social  activity  outside  the  home  and 
classroom*  The  following  four  questions  were  used  to  assess  the  sub- 


Tbi  correlations  between  a summed  score  based  on  organiza- 
tional activities  alone  (questions  47,  48,  and  50)  and  one  which  also 
included  athletic  activities  (question  49)  ranged  from  *8l  to  .86  for 
the  two  sexes  at  two  grade  levels* 


3$ 


ject*s  social  pair  tie  ipation: 

(47)  Do  you  belong  to  a school  club,  organization)  or  commit- 
tee (such  as  student  council)  musical  organization)  or 
committee)?  Yes  No 


(48)  Put  an  X beside  each  of  the  clubs  or  organizations  below 
which  you  belong  to  now.  or  which  you  have  belonged  to 
for  at  lef,st  a year* 

____  Boy  Scouts  (or  Cub  Scouts)  CYO 

Girl  Scouts  (or  Brownies)  a Boys*  Club 

Camp  Fire  Girls  4-H  Club 


YMCA,  YWCA,  YMHA,  fii-Y 

I do  not  belong  to  any  club  or  organization  outside  of 
school* 


(49)  In  this  school  year  I belong  to  some  team  (which  meets 
after  school  hours)  which  plays  baseball,  basketball, 
volleyball,  or  some  other  spcrt. 

Yes  __  No 

(50)  I have  held  some  office  in  ay  class  or  in  ons  of  the 

clubs  or  organizations  mentioned*  __  Yes  No 

(Questionnaire,  page  23,  items  [47]  through  [50]*) 


A social  participation  score  ranging  from  0 to  6 points  was  derived 
in  the  following  manner:  If  the  subject  answered  yes  to  question  4?, 

one  point  was  counted  in  his  score;  if  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  organ- 
izations listed  in  question  48,  one  point  was  added;  two  points  were 
added  if  he  belonged  to  two  organizations,  three  if  he  belonged  to 
three  or  more  organizations*  One  point  was  added  to  the  score  if  the 
subject  answered  yes  to  question  49*  One  point  was  added  to  the  score 
if  he  answered  yes  to  question  30.  Table  8 shows  the  distribution  of 
specific  group  and  team  activities  for  all  subjects,  by  social  status 
and  grade* 


8*  Religious  Affiliation  and  Church  Attendance 

The  children  in  the  research  group  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
religious  preference  of  their  families*  Table  9 shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  membership  or  preference  for  all  subjects  by  social  status; 
Appendix  B presents  this  information  by  grade  and  social  status*  The 
association  between  social  status  and  religious  affiliation,  apparent 
from  these  tables,  is  in  the  expected  direction  fur  the  cities  in  our 
sample— Catholics  are  over-represented  in  lower  status  groups  while 
Jews  are  over-represented  in  high  status  groups* 

Subjects;  were  also  asked  how  frequently  they  attended  reli- 
gious services*  This  question  estimates  the  intensity  of  feeling 
associated  with  religious  affiliation  and  the  amount  of  contact  with, 
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TABLE  9 


RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCE  OF  FAMILY  BY  SOCIAL  STATUS 

(Percentages) 


Social 

Status 

Religious 

Preference 

of  Family 

N 

Catholic 
% . 

Jewish 

% 

Protes- 

tant 

% 

Other 

% 

None 

% 

Lower 

i860 

25.2 

1.5 

62.3 

5.3 

5.9 

Middle 

5559' 

15.6 

4.2 

71.1 

5.7 

5.4 

Upper 

2182 

9.9 

12.2 

72.0 

4.3 

1.6 

and  instruction  by,  religious  authority  figures.  The  distribution  of 
responses  to  this  item  is  shown  in  Appendix  B. 


9.  Characteristics  of  Family  Background 

•fo  addition  to  the  information  about  families*  occupational 
activity,  the  school  files  yielded  data  on  parents*  national  origins} 
a tabulation  of  this  information  shows  that  95  par  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents* fathers  were  born  in  the  United  States,  as  were  94  par  cent  of 
the  group  of  mothers.  The  files  also  showed  that  87  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  living  with  their  fathers  at  the  time  of  testing  and 
97  per  cent  were  living  with  their  mothers*  School  files  provided 
these  data  on  family  characteristics  for  approximately  half  the  sub- 
jects* 


The  child *s  perception  of  the  relative  power  of  his  two  par- 
ents in  family  decisions  was  assessed  by  his  response  to  an  item  on 
the  questionnaire*  This  item  had  been  used  previously  by  one  of  the 
principal  investigators;  it  was  incorporated  in  this  study  as  fol- 
lows : 

Who  is  the  boss  in  your  family?  (choose  one) 

- Both  fairly  equal  but  father  more 

Both  fairly  equal  but  mother  more 

_ Both  fairly  equal 

I cannot  answer 

(Questionnaire,  page  3i  item  [20].) 


The  distribution  by  social  status  and  grade  of  subjects  choosing  the 
four  alternatives  is  shown  in  Appendix  B* 
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3.0.  Political  Party  Preference 


la  C&apfc&r  V of  this  report , the  relation  of  party  preference 
to  other  areas  of  political  involvement  and  interest  is  discussed  in 
some  detail®  For  purposes  of  describing  the  research  groups  however , 
the  item  used  to  obtain  party  preference  is  cited  here  with  its  dis- 
tribution of  responses.  Political  party  preference  was  measured  by 
this  question: 


If  you  could  vote  what  would  you  be?  (choose  one) 

!•  . . A Republican 
2.  A Democrat 

3*  Sometime©  a Democrat  and  sometimes  a Republican* 

4.  I don’t  know  which  I would  be* 

5»  , I don’t  know  what  Bemocrate  and  Republican  mean. 

( Questionnaire , page  9»  item  [42].) 

The  distribution  for  this  question  by  grade  and  social  statue  is  given 
in  Table  10. 


C*  Development  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  first  year  of  the  project  was  devoted  to  designing  and  pre- 
testing the  questionnaire.  This  initial  phase  of  the  study  was  strong- 
ly influenced  by  four  factors.  First)  the  research  dealt  with  young 
subjects  whose  reading  and  comprehension  skills  were  relatively  unde- 
veloped, requiring  that  the  concepts  and  techniques  devised  for  meas- 
uring the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  adults  be  adapted  for  use  with  the 
children.  This  constraint  introduced  problems  of  conceptual  and  lin- 
guistic vocabulary  and  required  different  techniques  for  presenting 
data  in  a written  format.  Second,  the  design  called  for  testing 
groups  and  for  analysis  of  group  rather  than  individual  data.  Since 
the  instrument  was  not  administered  individually,  it  had  to  be  com- 
prehensible and  intrinsically  interesting  to  children  with  a wide 
range  of  ability  and  motivation.  Third,  the  phenomena  to  be  studied 
contained  both  cognitive  and  affective  elements — calling  for  items 
which  dealt,  on  the  one  hand,  with  non-intelleotive  responses  (”The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  my  favorites”)  or  self- 
report  of  experience  (”When  I heard  that  Kennedy  had  won  the  election 
I felt....”)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  abstract  concepts  (”Is 
democracy  a place  where  the  people  rule?”).  Fourth,  since  the  project 
was  committed  to  investigation  of  an  area  relatively  uncharted  by 
earlier  research,  there  were  few  guide-lines  to  indicate  the  grade 
level  at  which  questions  of  a given  type  and  specificity  should  be 
asked®  This  constrained  the  selection  of  topics  and  impaired  the  pre- 
cision of  the  items  themselves,  particularly  in  the  pilot  study  phase. 
The  research  procedure  at  this  early  stage  was  to  utilize  broad,  open- 
ended  general  questions,  then  progressively  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
questions  presented  until  a general  picture  of  the  concepts  available 
or  understandable  at  any  given  age  was  apparent  in  the  subjects’  re- 
sponses. We  then  moved  to  more  restricted  items  and  alternatives  in 
order  to  gather  more  specific  data.  While  greater  specificity  of 
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stimulus  and  response  alternatives  was  advantageous)  restricting  the 
respondent's  freedom  increased  the  possibility  of  distortion*  If 
the  number  of  response  alternatives  was  to  be  limited,  all  important 
possibilities  had  to  be  included  in  the  item*  In  drafting  questions 

for  pilot  testing,  we  worded  each  item  to  minimize  ambiguity  and  to 
reduce  the  •Doseihilifcv  Wftno  H1?  fVlfl  fll  Tfaa  ijavvI  i9  eAam  e;  vwvma 

* “ V — — » ■»'♦«»'*  *•-*  W*UW*  V«»  f VW  TW  %*•«*>*  MWU«  V ’ 

priate.  An  obvious  aim  in  constructing  items  was  to  avoid  questions 
and  format  too  complex  for  the  young  child  or  too  simple  for  the  more 
sophisticated;  a question  which  was  too  easy  or  too  difficult  would 
induce  boredom  or  receive  am  offhand  response*  The  problem  of  com- 
plexity also  applied  to  the  response  alternatives*  A long  list  of 
possible  replies  with  fine  gradations  of  meaning  would  confuse  a 
young  respondent*  On  the  other  hand,  a limited  number  of  possible 
answers  which  did  not  include  the  appropriate  one  for  the  respondent 
would  lead  to  distortion  in  responses  and  to  diminishing  involvement 
in  the  task* 


Actual  construction  of  the  questionnaire  was  preceded  by 
individual  interviews*  By  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  project, 
we  had  collected  thirty  interviews  with  students  from  grades  two 
through  eight  in  lower  middle  class  and  upper  middle  class  communis 
ties*  After  considering  these  thirty  interviews,  it  was  decided  to 
use  more  pictorial  material  in  order  to  stimulate  the  subjects  to 
talk,  and  to  devise  hypothetical  situations  converting  questions  on 
abstract  constructs  into  real  situations  into  which  the  child  could 
easily  project  himself* 

In  the  phase  of  exploratory  interviewing,  children  were  asked 
to  talk  about  political  terms  such  as  "government*”  Some  children 
defined  these  terms,  but  many  younger  ones  could  omy  use  them  in 
context.  This  type  of  questioning  took  the  form  of  free  association 
technique  where  the  student  talked  about  hie  experiences  with  such 
persons  as  "the  policeman* " Pictorial  materials  were  also  used  to 
elicit  free  responses  about  concepts  such  as  "government"  or  "our 
country"  but  proved  less  productive  than  the  presentation  of  simple 
words*  Responses  to  pictures  did  reveal,  however,  the  prominent 
position  that  symbols  (the  flag,  the  eapitol,  etc.)  have  in  the 
child's  mind.  Some  of  the  respondents  were  asked  to  draw  pictures 
about  political  themes  and  to  write  short  stories  about  their  pic- 
tures. The  interviewers  asked  the  children  to  sort,  in  order  of 
importance,  cards  naming  various  political  figures  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent, a Senator,  and  a policeman*  Toward  the  end  of  the  interviewing 
phase,  check  lists  of  adjectives  were  used  to  obtain  ratings  of 
political  figures*  These  interviews  revealed  some  of  the  vocabulary 
difficulties  which  questionnaire  procedures  present  for  children.  A 
list  was  compiled  of  commonly  misunderstood  words,  such  as  "politi- 
cian," "government,"  "union,"  "Congress,"  "citizen,"  and  "Supreme 
Court,"  gathered  from  early  forms  of  pilot  questionnaires  on  which 
students  were  asked  to  check  the  words  they  thought  would  be  "too 
hard  for  boys  and  girls  your  age  to  understand." 

After  two  months  and  eighty-five  interviews  with  students, 
the  project  staff  began  to  draft  pilot  forms  of  the  questionnaire. 
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This  pretesting  phase  covered  tec  months  of  experimentation  with 
twelve  different  pilot  questionnaires.  12  The  early  instruments  con- 
tained, many  open-ejaded  question;  later  the  items  became  both  more 
specific  and  more  focused.  During  the  pretesting  phase,  many  items 
were  revised  or  abandoned  on  the  basis  of  group  response  patterns  or 
ini orraation  obtained  in  interviews.  Revised  items  were  tested  again 
and  the  results  compared  with  earlier  versions.  More  than  five 
thousand  grade  school  students  participated  in  this  pretesting  stage 
of  the  project.  Some  scaling  techniques  were  much  more  useful  than 
others  with  children  in  this  age  range.  Initially  students  were 
asked  to  rank  a series  of  political  concepts,  but  it  was  easier  for 
them  to  deal  with  one  object  at  a time  or  to  indicate  their  first 
two  choices  from  a list.  Much  information  could  be  obtained  by  pre- 
senting a single  stimulus,  either  an  object  such  as  ,!The  President” 
or  a statement  such  as  ’’All  laws  are  fair,”  and  asking  the  child  to 
indicate  his  opinion  along  some  scaled  dimension.  Following  a sug- 
gestion made  by  Bauerfeind  (1955)*  we  adopted  a graphic  device  to 
clarify  questions  requiring  agree-disagree  responses  by  matching  the 
size  of  box  and  size  of  print  to  alternative  intensities  of  feeling. 
For  example: 


All  laws  are  fair: 


YES 


yes 


Don’t^jCnow 
3.  -J  *• 
No  Opinion 


no 


j NO 


In  questions  which  required  rating  a stimulus  object  on  some  dimension, 
each  alternative  was  labeled  to  reduce  ambiguity  as  far  as  possible. 
For  example: 


12 

Although  the  majority  of  the  questions  in  the  final  instru- 
ment originated  in  interview  material  or  in  the  earlier  high  school 
questionnaire,  some  questions  were  incorporated  which  had  been  used  by 
other  investigators.  ”If  you  could  vote,  who  would  be  best  to  ask  for 
voting  advice?”  had  been  used  by  Greenstein  (1959) ; ’’The  American  flag 
is  the  best  flag  in  the  world,”  "America  is  the  best  country  in  the 
world,”  "People  in  other  countries  think  their  country  is  best,”  were 
adapted  from  interview  questions  which  had  been  used  by  Weinstein 
(1957)  to  study  children’s  concepts  of  the  flag  and  national  identity. 
The  efficacy  scale  ant-  the  question  concerning  the  relative  contribu- 
tions of  political  parties  were  similar  to  questions  used  to  study 
adult  political  attitudes  (Campbell  et  al.,  1954;  Stillman,  Guthrie 
& Becker,  i960). 


Think  of  the  President  as  he  really  is  . . . . 


1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

Would  al- 
ways want 
to  help  me 
if  I need- 
ed it 

Would  al- 
most always 

Wfl  Vi  4- 

help  me  if 
I needed  it 

Would  usu- 
ally want 

4*  a 

vv  me 

if  I need- 
it 

Would  some- 
times want 
to  help  me 
if  I needed 
it 

Would  sel- 
dom want 
to  help  me 
if  I need- 
ed it 

Would  not 
usually 
want  to 
help  me  if 
I needed 
it 

Toward  the  end  of  the  pilot  testing,  representatives  of  the 
cooperating  schools  were  invited  to  the  University  for  a conference* 

At  that  time,  they  were  shown  the  items  that  had  been  devised  for  the 
final  instrument  and  asked  to  give  their  comments.  This  meeting  and 
comments  subsequently  received  from  teachers  and  principals  aided  us 
m many  ways  throughout  the  field  testing  part  of  the  research. 

The  final  selection  of  items  was  done  by  the  research  staff  on 
the  basis  of  a number  of  considerations:  (l)  the  relevance  of  the  item 

to  political  development  and  socialization  theory;  (2)  the  similarity 
of  the  item  to  areas  of  behavior  studied  in  adults,  to  permit  compari- 
sons between  adult  and  pre-adult  levels;  (3)  statistical  properties  of 
responses  such  as  shape  of  the  distribution,  stability  of  response  from 
one  testing  to  another , similarity  of  an  item  to  other  items  already 
selected,  correlation  among  items,  and  variance  of  an  item  within  age 
and  social  status  groups;!,?  (4)  the  frequency  of  "Don’t  Know”  respons- 
es, a consideration  used  both  to  evaluate  items  for  inclusion  and  to 
decide  the  age  placement  of  the  item  in  the  final  instrument;  (5)  the 
controversiality  of  the  question’s  content,  that  is,  the  likelihood 

j yould  touch  on  a point  of  such  community  conflict  that  school 
authorities  would  be  reluctant  to  approve  the  use  of  the  questionnaire. 
On  tms  basis,  questions  about  civil  rights  and  about  communistic 
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The  tendency  to  eliminate  an  item  that  had  little  variance  by 
grade  or  social  status  introduced  a selection  bias*  On  those  items, 
consensus  is  apparently  almost  complete  and  established  at  an  early 
age.  To  leave  out  such  items  meant  to  discard  potentially  useful  in- 
formation about  socialization;  to  include  them  used  part  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire merely  to  establish  on  a large  group  a point  that  seemed 
evident  from  "ilot  data.  The  piling  up  of  responses  on  a single  alter- 
native in  some  instances  merely  indicated  an  inefficient  or  badly 
worded  item,  and  did  not  in  any  case  provide  new  information.  There- 
fore we  decided  to  rule  out  of  the  final  instrument  those  items  showing 
a great  deal  of  consensus  in  the  pilot  results,  and  to  refer  to  such 
pilot  items  directly  in  our  discussion  of  relevant  topics.  Each  table 
which  reports  data  from  a pilot  sample  rather  than  from  the  nation-wide 
group  includes  as  a footnote  a reference  to  the  pretest  on  which  the 
item  was  included*  Appendix  B specifies  the  grade  and  social  status  of 
the  group  which  answered  each  pilot  instrument. 


ideology  were  omitted  except  in  quite  general  form.  Most  of  the  items 
were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  these  criteria. 

A single  form  of  the  questionnaire  was  used  for  subjects  at 
all  grade  levels#  This  strategy  called  for  a questionnaire  format 
based  upon  a progression  of  item  difficulty.  Students  in  grade  two 

WGrfi  fisk$d  to  A nnl  V ftlio  c***  vfoon  T\nr*A  O *1 
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grade  three  were  asked  to  finish  twenty-four  pages  of  the  forty  page 
instrument,  students  in  grades  four  through  eight  completed  the  entire 
questionnaire.  (A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  appears  in  Appendix  H.) 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  staff  was  to  preserve  the 
confidentiality  of  the  respondent's  answers.  To  accomplish  this  each 
questionnaire  was  pre-nurabered  with  a seven-digit  code  stamped  on  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  the  first  page.  The  student  wrote  his  name  and 
his  teacher's  name  on  the  bottom  of  the  first  page.  On  the  top  of 
the  page,  testers  recorded  information  from  the  school  files  about 
the  child's  IQ,  birthplace,  etc*  Then  the  bottom  half  of  page  one 
was  detached  along  a perforated  line  and  the  principal  of  each  school 
retained  the  half  of  that  page  which  contained  the  student's  name  and 
code  number.  He  had  no  further  information  about  the  child's  re- 
sponses,1^ and  there  was  no  way  for  the  investigators  to  connect  the 
responses  given  on  a questionnaire  with  a particular  child,  thus  pre- 
serving complete  confidentiality. 


D.  Teacher  Questionnaires 

In  addition  to  the  basic  instrument  devised  to  obtain  infor- 
mation about  children's  attitudes,  questionnaires  were  constructed  to 
measure  both  educational  practices  ard  attitudes  of  individual  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  which  participated  in  the  project. 


1.  Teacher  Attitude  Questionnaire* 

Teachers'  attitudes  were  measured  to  compare  their  responses 


On  this  same  lower  half  of  the  front  page,  in  some  districts 
the  child  wrote  the  names  of  all  brothers  and  sisters  who  attended  the 
same  school.  This  information  was  gathered  to  carry  out  an  analysis 
- of  intrafamily  similarity  in  political  orientations.  A basic  assump- 
tion of  any  study  of  socialization  is  that  the  family  is  a potent 
agent  in  this  process.  To  test  this  assumption,  we  selected  205 
pairs  of  siblings  who  had  both  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Ap- 
proximately equal  numbers  of  children  were  chosen  from  each  of  the 
grade  levels  between  grades  three  and  eight.  Our  general  hypothesis 
was  that  since  the  family  affected  attitude  development,  there  would 
be  greater  similarity  between  the  attitudes  of  siblings  than  between 
the  attitudes  of  non-related  children  who  were  matched  by  sex,  grade, 
and  social  status.  The  results  of  this  substudy  are  reported  in  Chap- 
ter IV  of  this  report. 
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with  those  of  their  students  and  to  assess  their  influence  on  the 
attitudes  of  the  younger  subjects*  Each  teacher  whose  class  was  being 
tested  was  asked  to  complete  a modified  version  of  the  children's 
questionnaire.  Personal  items , such  as  those  dealing  with  family  atti- 
tudes, were  deleted;  in  every  other  respect  the  questions  were  identi- 
cal* Three  hundred  and  ninety-two  teachers  completed  the  teacher  ques- 
tionnaire (see  Table  li).  Results  from  this  questionnaire  are  discussed 
in  Chapters  III  and  IV* 


TABLE  11 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESPONDENTS 


Sex 

Number 

City 

Number 

Female 

307 

Chicago 

46 

Male 

78 

Atlanta 

52 

Not  ascertained 

7 

Sioux  City 

50 

San  Francisco 

48 

Tacoma 

54 

Jackson 

50 

Portland 

52 

Boston 

40 

Total 

392 

Total 

3*2 

2*  Curriculum  Questionnaire 

As  part  of 

our  attempt  to 

examine  the  role  of 

the  school  in 

socializing  children  Into  the  political  system,  another  instrument  was 

constructed  for  teachers*  This  curriculum  questionnaire  (see  Appendix 
H)  covered  twenty-cne  major  topic  areas  and  asked  the  teacher  to  spec- 
ify (a)  how  much  time  she  spent  on  each  topic,  (b)  whether  the  teach- 
ing was  planned  or  incidental,  (c)  her  assessment  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  topic  for  her  grade,  and  (d)  its  importance  compared  to 
subjects  like  reading  and  arithmetic*  The  form  asked  whether  politi- 
cal pictures  and  symbols  such  as  the  flag  were  displayed  in  the  class- 
room* Other  questions  inquired  about  political  rituals— the  singing 
of  patriotic  songs  and  the  recitation  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  flag*  One  hundred  sixty-nine  teachers  returned  this  curriculum 
questionnaire • 


E*  Field  Testing 

During  the  early  months  of  the  second  year  of  the  project  the 
final  form  of  the  questionnaire  was  completed*  This  instrument  was 
pilot-tested  with  several  hundred  subjects  in  two  of  the  eight  cities 
which  had  been  selected*  These  data  were  analyzed  and  minor  revisions 
made  before  the  final  12,000  subjects  were  tested* 


The  second  six  months  of  this  second  year  were  devoted  priraa- 
rily  to  data  collection#  During  this  phase , teams  of  four  test  ad- 
ministrators traveled  to  each  of  the  cities  for  one  to  two  weeks#  In 
most  cases  the  school  administrators  arranged  to  send  a letter  to 
both  teachers  and  parents  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  research# 
When  the  tester  arrived  in  the  room,  the  teacher  was  given  a copy  of 
the  questionnaire  to  complete  while  the  tester  admin  is'fcspsd  ths  in- 
strument  to  the  class#  Frequently,  the  teacher  was  absent  during  the 
administration  of  the  questionnaire  but  this  was  not  mandatory*  After 
introducing  himself,  the  tester  made  the  following  brief  statement: 

I and  three  other  people  from  the  University  of  Chicago  are 
traveling  to  many  different  cities  across  the  United  States  to 
ask  boys  and  girls  like  yourselves  to  answer  the  questions  on 
the  questionnaires  I have  given  you#  We  would  like  to  know  what 
boys  and  girls  think  about  the  things  mentioned#  You.  should 
understand  that  this  is  a questionnaire  and  not  a test#  You  can- 
not pass  or  fail#  We  are  only  interested  in  getting  your  opinion# 
Because  we  think  when  we  ask  people  for  their  opinions  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  what  they  say  private,  we  have  arranged  that  your 
name  will  be  taken  off  the  questionnaire  before  it  is  returned  to 
Chicago#  This  part  of  the  booklet  that  has  your  name  on  it  will 
remain  in  the  school.  We  ask  that  these  slips  be  kepi;  because  it 
may  be  necessary  for  us  to  come  back  later  to  ask  you  to  fill  out 
another  questionnaire  like  this  cne#  As  we  go  through  the  ques- 
tionnaire, I will  read  each  question  to  you#  Remember  there  are 

no  right  or  wrong  answers;  we  only  want  to  know  what  jou  think 

what  your  opinion  is# 

After  the  questionnaire  had  been  filled  out,  the  class  was  encouraged 
to  ask  questions  or  discuss  their  reactions#  Our  testers  reported 
that  the  response  at  this  time  was  usually  positive  curiosity#  After 
the  testing  at  a school  was  complete,  testers  recorded  the  pertinent 
information  about  each  subject  from  the  school  files  and  detached  the 
student's  name# 

The  importance  of  interpreting  the  goals  of  this  research  not 
only  to  the  subjects  but  also  to  the  faculty  and  to  other  interested 
people  in  the  community  became  increasingly  apparent  during  this  data 
collection  phase#  Generally,  the  project  director  discussed  the 
project  thoroughly  with  the  superintendent,  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent and  with  members  of  the  Board  of  Education#  Letters  were  sent  to 
parents  and  explanations  to  the  students  prior  to  our  testing  usually 
resulted  in  a positive  parental  response.  At  the  time  of  testing 
members  of  the  staff  met  with  the  president  of  the  Parent  Teachers 
Association  as  well  as  with  representatives  of  religious,  professional 
and  business  organizations  who  might  be  interested  in  our  work#  Par- 
ents who  had  questions  about  the  study  often  turned  to  key  people  in 
the  community#  This  preliminary  briefing  of  these  people  proved  to  be 
an  effective  mode  of  transmitting  the  objectives  of  the  project# 


F*  Stability  of  Responses 

The  stability  of  an  attitude  or  opinion  is  one  of  its  most 
basic  characteristics*  This  is  especially  significant  for  the  study 
of  attitudes  developing  in  childhood*  A reasonable  level  of  response 

stability  is  necessary  to  vouch  for  the  meaningfulness  of  children's 
responses*  To  evaminA  etflhiHftf  Af  wabwamoab  4ia  4iU{.  

naire,  1,158  subjects  (chosen  from  those  cities  where  ©ur  time  sched- 
ule was  flexible  enough  to  permit  retesting  in  grades  two,  four,  six, 
and  eight  were  retested  four  to  fourteen  days  after  they  had  ini- 
tially filled  out  the  questionnaire*  The  second  testing  situation 
was  as  similar  as  possible  to  the  first. 

The  product -moment  correlation  between  score  on  first  test 
and  score  on  second  testing  has  been  the  most  popular  statistic  for 
reporting  index  stability*  This  is  usually  referred  to  as  a stabil- 
ity coefficient,  test-retest  coefficient,  or  test-retest  correlation* 
although  ordinal  scales  do  not  meet  all  the  statistical  assumptions 
of  correlation,  this  method  has  Tseen  widely  used  with  such  scales. 

The  percentage  of  individuals  giving  identical  responses  on  two  occa- 
sions has  been  used  by  the  majority  of  investigators  to  report  sta- 
bility of  True-False,  Agree -Disagree  items* 

^ was  difficult  to  compare  the  data  obtained  from,  our  test- 
re  test  group  with  results  of  other  studies  since  adult  studies  have 
rarely  reported  the  stability  of  opinion  measures*  Hinety-si^  per 
cent  of  the  adults  reporting  in  two  consecutive  Interviews  whether 
or  not  they  owned  a car  received  identical  classifications  (Mosteiler 
19^7);  respondents'  consistency  in  stating  their  own  ages  showed  a 
test-retest  correlation  of  *91*  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  replies 
to  the  question,  "Do  you  think  Roosevelt  is  doing  a good  job,  only  a 
fair  job,  or  a bad  job  in  running  the  country?",  were  similar  in  two 
interviews  separated  by  a short  time  period* 


These  results  from  studies  of  adults  give  a baseline  for 
evaluating  the  stability  of  our  research  population*  In  a test- 
re  test  pilot  study  of  236  boys  and  girls  from  grades  two  through 
eight,  the  correlation  on  an  item  inquiring  about  age  was  *95;  the 
children  of  this  study  were  at  least  as  stable  in  their  responses 
as  the  adults  mentioned  above*  Furthermore,  the  reliability  of  the 
second-grade  children  (N  = 31 ) on  this  item  was  *95,  obviously  com- 
parable to  that  of  older  children*  Groups  of  more  than  two  hundred 
children  each,  in  grades  four,  six,  and  eight  from  the  national 
study,  rated  their  father's  occupation  on  a six-point  scale.  The 
stability  coefficients  were  *80,  *86,  and  *96,  respectively* 

The  stability  of  responses  to  attitude  questions  was  appre- 
ciably lows.**  than  responses  to  factual  questions  about  age,  occupa- 
tion of  father,  etc.  The  problem  of  assessing  the  stability  of  these 
responses  was  complicated  by  the  multiplicity  of  item  types  in  the 
questionnaire:  on  some,  the  numerical  continuum  for  rating  corre- 

sponded to  an  ordinal  scale  (like  the  rating  scale  cited);  others 
gave  only  a discrete  choice  (e.g..  "Is  a democracy  where  the  people 


Y ©s i No i Doji't  Know"),  find  only  the  noninstl  level  of 

measurement*  Appendix  C reports  the  test-retest  correlations  (Pear- 
son r)  for  most  of  the  items  which  used  scalar  measurement.  Table 
12  presents  the  median  correlation  and  range  of  correlation  for  each 

grade  gro^p  for  the  109  attitude  items  which  could  be  analyzed  in  this 
way. 


TABLE  12 

STABILITY  COEFFICIENTS  BY  GRADE 


Grade 

Level 

Number  of 
Children  who 
Repeated  Test 

Number  of 
Items 

Correia teda 

Median 
Stability  . 
Coefficient0 

Range  of 
Stability 
Coefficients 

Grade  2 

360 

30 

.38 

•27  to  .60 

Grade  4 

414 

109 

.42 

•20  to  .80 

Grade  6 

225 

109 

.51 

.25  to  .86 

Grade  8 

159 

109 

.54 

.27  to  .83 

All  political  attitude  items  which  could  be  scaled  on  a nu- 
merical continuum  were  included. 


Product-moment  correlation  between  response  on  test  and  re- 

tost® 


Most  correlations  reported  in  the  literature  have  been  com- 
puted for  scale  scores  which  combine  a number  of  single  items  and  fo^ 
which  the  scores  are  spread  across  a wide  range. 15  The  majority  of 
the  correlations  reported  in  Appendix  Table  C were  based  on  single 
items,  which  frequently  had  restricted  and  skewed  distributions*  The 
reliability  of  the  indices  and  scales  which  were  composed  of  several 
items  is  also  presented  in  Appendix  C.  In  general,  these  indices  had 
higher  stability  coefficients  than  the  single  items.  It  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  the  magnitude  of  these  correlations  in  relation  to  other 
studies  since  few  investigators  have  reported  information  about  item 
stability.  Some  comparative  figures  are  available  from  a studj  of 
high  school  students  made  by  Litt  (1963)*  For  instance)  the  stability 
coefficient  obtained  in  our  study  on  the  Efficacy  Scale  icr  eighth 
graders  was  .71*  Litt  reported  a stability  coefficient  of  .85  for  a 
very  similar  efficacy  scale  used  with  high  school  students. 

For  those  multiple  choice  items  which  had  no  numerical  conti- 
nuum, the  percentage  of  students  at  each  grade  who  gave  identical 


15 

^Harris  (1^57) > for  example,  reported  correlations  of  .60- 
•70  for  an  89-item  Social  Responsibility  Scale  given  at  a four-month 
interval  to  grade  8 * 10  students.  Cronbach  (i960)  reported  that 
for  the  Aliport-Vernon  Study  of  Values  stability  correlations  over  a 
three-month  period  for  summed  scale  scores  ranged  from  .39  to  .84 


responses  on  the  two  administrations  was  computed.  These  percentage- 
agreement  figures  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  both  to  the  num- 
ber of  alternatives  offered  by  the  item  and  the  distribution  of 
responses*  Fiske  (1957)  and  Cohen  (i960)  have  noted  that  the  percent- 
age of  agreement  one  would  expect  by  chance  is  dependent  on  the  number 
of  response  alternatives  and  on  the  distribution  of  responses  on  test 
and  retest.  The  extensive  analysis  required  to  compute  indices  -such 

^Sgssted  by  Cohen  did  not,  in  our  opinion,  offer  sufficient 
additional  yield  of  information  to  justify  the  time  and  expense  re- 
quired, Analysis  of  items  with  controls  for  these  factors  was  not 
carried  out. 

. ^*or  some  items,  the  percentage-agreement  and  correlation  co- 
efficients give  quite  different  impressions  of  the  stability  of  re- 
sponse. Several  bivariate  distributions  of  items  were  computed  which 
compared  Test  1 and  Test  2®  These  distributions  revealed  that  a com- 
bination of  high  percentage  of  agreement  and  low  correlation  usually 
occurred  when  a small  number  of  points  $f  the  scale  had  been  chosen 
by  a high  percentage  of  the  subjects.  This  restriction  of  range 
artificially  reduced  the  correlation.  A change  of  even  one  scale 
point,  on  an  item  where  only  two  points  are  used,  alters  the  shape 
of  the  distribution  more  than  does  a one-point  change  on  an  item 
where  individuals  are  spread  over  a larger  range® 

To  indicate  shift  or  change  in  the  level  of  group  response 
over  a period  of  time,  the  tables  in  Appendix  C also  present  the 
means  from  Test  1 and  from  Test  2 for  items  where  this  is  an  appro- 
priate measure.  This  information  deals  with  the  stability  of  group 
rather  than  individual  response.  Because  much  of  our  analysis 
focused  on  group  comparisons  rather  than  on  individual  differences, 
the  similarity  on  two  occasions  of  the  level  of  attitude  in  a group 
is  important.  If  individuals  change  randomly  but  the  distribution 
of  attitudes  within  a given  grade  remains  the  same  on  retest,  group 
comparisons  will  not  be  affected  by  the  low  stability  of  individuals 
in  responding  to  some  items .16 


G.  Data  Analysis  and  Presentation 


1.  Analysis  and  Strategy  of  Presentation 

A series  of  analyses  was  conducted  with  the  data  from  the 
national  respondents*  first,  basic  tabulations  of  each  question 
on  the  questionnaire— by  grade,  by  sex,  and  by  social  status;  second, 
correlational  analysis  and  factor  analysis  of  the  dependent  variables 
to  determine  the  structure  of  political  attitudes  and  to  guide  the 
combination  of  items  into  indices  (the  item  combinations  which  have 
been  used  in  this  final  report  are  specified  in  Appendix  D);  third, 


l,w  9 

Clover  (1950)  presents  a limited  but  suggestive  analysis  of 
group  change  and  individual  change. 
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regression  and  chi-square  analysis  to  determine  the  significance  of 
relationships  between  independent  variables  (such  as  grade,  IQ,  social 
class,  and  political  attitudes);  fourth,  political  attitude  items 
were  tabulated  by  grade,  or  by  IQ  (holding  grade  and  social  status 
constant),  or  by  sex  (holding  grade  constant),  and  so  on*  The  major- 
ity of  the  data  presented  in  this  report  come  from  the  fourth  type  of 
analysis* 


It  was  decided  to  set  forth  most  of  these  comparisons  in 
graphic  form.  Following  the  orientation  of  the  project,  the  child’s 
grade  in  school  was  the  most  important  independent  variable  in  design- 
ing formats  for  graphic  presentation*  The  use  of  grade  as  the  abscis- 
sa (horizontal  coordinate)  and  the  attitude  variables  as  the  ordinate 
(vertical  coordinate)  makes  the  changes  with  grade  more  clear  and  ex- 
plicit than  would  tabular  presentation* 

Graphs  appear  in  Chapter  III  (which  considers  age  changes)  for 
all  items  in  which  the  mean  is  an  appropriate  measure  of  group  tend- 
ency* Tabular  presentation  is  used  for  items  where  format  is  multiple 
choice  and  for  which  percentages  must  be  reported.3-?  In  such  items, 
graphing  each  alternative  would  have  presented  too  many  lines  on  a 
single  graph.  All  data  which  appear  in  Chapters  IV  and  V (where  group 
differences  are  considered)  are  presented  in  graphic  form.  Thirty-six 
groups  were  compared  in  Chapter  V (three  grade  groups  by  three  social 
classes  by  four  political  party  alignments)  and  while  tabular  presen- 
tation would  have  been  difficult  to  scan,  graphic  presentation  makes 
findings  obvious  at  a glance. 


2.  Constructing  Ordinate  Unit  for  Graphs 

Our  purpose  was  to  chart  descriptive  information  about  the 
process  of  political  socialization,  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  school 
and  family,  and  to  determine  the  variations  in  this  process  for  boys 
and  girls  and  for  children  of  different  social  class  and  intelligence 
levels.  We  began  the  study  with  questions  rather  than  definitive 
hypotheses*  This  required  techniques  for  ordering  the  data  and  for 
examining  the  consistency  of  group  differences.  A yardstick  was  need- 
ed to  estimate  the  likelihood  that  observed  differences  were  non- 
random, even  though  we  did  not  attempt  to  verify  or  disprove  specific 
hypotheses*  A study  such  as  this,  which  included  a large  number  of 
discrete  items  with  liffering  formats  and  alternatives  and  widely 
differing  ranged  and  which  was  conducted  with  a large  number  of 


17 

H all  tables  and  graphs  is  the  number  who  gave  a response 
tc  the  question.  Those  who  omitted  a question  were  not  included  in 
computations  of  means  or  percentages. 

Some  items  had  a range  of  three  points,  others  ©f  eighteen 
points*  la  some  items  all  scale  points  had  been  used  with  equal  fre- 
quency; in  others,  only  a portion  of  the  range  had  been  used.*  (hie  unit 
had  to  be  equivalent  across  items. 
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potential  group  comparisons,  presented  further  problems  in  the  analy- 
sis and  descriptive  presentation  of  data* 

In  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  probability  of  chance 
occurrence  and  simultaneously  to  fern  a unit  for  graphing*  we  devel- 
oped the  as  a yardstick  for  judging  group  differ- 

ences and  as  a unit  for  graphic  presentation  which  would  be  equival- 
ent for  different  items. *9  This  unit  is  a type  of  standard  error  of 
the  mean  which  may  be  applied  to  any  group  comparison  presented  in 
one  graph  or  table* 

More  explicitly,  the  average  standard  of  the  mean  was  used 
to  derive  an  ordinate  unit  (on  the  vertical  axis)  for  our  graphs; 
the  abscissa  unit  (on  the  horizontal  axis)  in  every  case  was  grade 
in  school*  In  these  graphs  political  attitude  scores  were  plotted 
as  functions  of  grade  of  the  group®  Each  graph  represents  one  index 
or  item  and  compares  the  response  of  a number  of  groups*  She  number 
of  groups  being  compared  varies  according  to  the  placement  of  the 
item  in  the  questionnaire  (whether  it  was  in  the  section  which  grade 
two  children  answered)  and  according  to  the  comparison  being  made 
(assessment  of  age  trends  compares  five,  six,  or  seven  grade  levels 
with  each  other,  while  assessment  of  sex  differences  holding  grade 
constant  compares  twice  as  many  groups). 

For  most  graphs,  groups  were  large  and  of  fairly  uniform 
size*  The  assumption  was  made  that  the  variance  within  every  com- 
parison group  was  equivalent*  (Since  group  size  was  in  most  cases 
at  least  250,  the  differences  in  variance  between  groups  more  than 
compensated  for  the  differences  in  variance  within  groups*)  Because 
in  most  cases  the  groups  were  nearly  equal  in  size,  the  mean  stout) 
size  (not  including  teachers)  was  used  the  N for  the  “adula- 
tions*^ The  average  witkiu-group  variance  (sot  including  the 
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^Standard  scores  would  have  solved  this  problem  but  would 
have  destroyed  the  item  metric* 

20 

What  were  the  alternatives  to  this  method  of  analysis  and 
presentation?  ^e  could  have  taken  the  total  sample,  regardless  of 
grade,  and  tested  social  class  differences  for  significance*  The 
sample  is  so  large,  however,  that  very' small  differences  would  have 
been  highly  significant*.  A complex  analysis  of  variance  could  have 
been  used  to  test  for  main  effects  of  age,  social  class,  intelli- 
gence, etc®,  and  for  interactions*  However,  we  were  interested  in 
observing  directly  the  shape  of  the  age  trends,  the  grade  at  which 
group  differences  appeared,  and  the  consistency  of  differences 
across  the  age  span*  Also  the  number  of  items,  the  number  of  sub- 
jects, the  skew  of  some  distributions,  and  the  non-parametric  nature 
of  some  items  made  complex  statistical  analysis  impossible • This  led 
to  the  adoption  of  graphical  presentation* 

21 

This  information  was  already  available  at  the  time  the  de- 
cision about  data  presentation  was  made*  In  order  to  adapt  this 
method  of  utilizing  the  Significance  Oait.  a study  using  smaller 
groups  should  compute  a standard  error  for  each  mean  and  average 
these  standard  errors* 


variance  of  the  teacher  group)  was  divided  by  the  average  group  size 
and  its  square  root  taken  to  obtain  the  average  standard  error  of  the 
mean  for  each  grat>h.  Because  the  purpose  was  to  compare  group  means, 
the  unit  for  the  ordinate  of  a graph  was  derived  from  this  average 
standard  error : 


Assuming  S2  = - sj;  , 


From  a table  of  normal  deviates,  the  % level  (2-tailed)  was  chosen 
corresponding  to  a Critical  Hatio  of  X.94.  The  amount  of  difference 
between  means  required  to  produce  a Critical  Hatio  of  this  magnitude 
was  computed: 


If  a single  different  between  group  means  is  to  be  significant,  the 
two  means  must  differ  by  2.74  times  their  average  standard  error* 
The  ordinate  unit  for  a graph  is  therefore  2.74  times  the  average 
standard  error  of  the  mean  for  the  item  or  index  being  graphed,  and 
each  line  on  the  ordinate  is  separated  from  the  next  by  this  unit. 
This  unit  is  referred  to  throughout  the  report  as  the  Significance 


graphing,  these  calculations  have  been  computed  and  rounded  off  as 
follows:  for  each  item  tabulation  the  average  standard  error  of  dif- 

ferences of  the  means  was  computed  and  multiplied  by  2*74.  This  fig- 
ure has  been  reported  as  the  lignilicance  Unit  at  the  bottom  of  every 
graph  or  table*  If  the  result  was  between  *01  and  .30,  it  was  rounded 
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Because  it  is  difficult  to  be  accurate  to  three  decimals  in 
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off  to  two  places  beyond  the  decimal.  If  it  was  "greater  than  .30.  it 
ma  rounded  to  the  nearest  .05  (e.g.,  .326  would  be  rounded  to  .35). 
This  rounded  figure  was  used  as  the  ordinate  unit,  providing  a rough 
indication  of  the  significance  of  differences* 


**  <34  In  approaching  those  graphs,  the  reader  should  recall  that 

the  Significance  Unit  is  used  fts  & cross  itiMsiipA  _ Any  oH  mssxis 
Ceach  mean  represented  by  the  intersection  of  a vertical  line  and 
the  plotted  line)  which  are  separated  by  one  ordinate  unit  differ  at 
approximately  the  .05  level.  In  almost  all  the  items  repo.rted,  age 
trends  are  progressive  and  linear  and  differences  appear  between  sev- 
eral pairs  of  groups  without  reversals.  Replications  in  independent 
samples  of  such  consistent  differences  decrease  the  probability  that 
these  are  chance  findings.  Keeping  in  mind  that  with  seven  age 
groups  there  are  forty- two  pair-wise  comparisons  (of  which  two  might 
be  significant  at  the  .05  level  by  change)  we  have  not  attached  im- 
portance to  isolated  differences.  In  the  independent  variable  analy- 
sis, groups  have  been  compared  within  a given  grade;  and,  when  a 
variable  has  been  controlled,  within  a block.  In  most  of  these  anal- 
yses there  have  been  twenty-seven  possible  pair-wise  comparisons. 
Items  which  showed  more  than  one  significant  reversal  have  not  been 

C i v€(a  • 


Items  wnere  parametric  scaling  was  not  appropriate  were  ana- 
yzed  by  using  proportions  or  percentages.  These  items  were  also 
scaled  using  the  Significance  Unit.  The  standard  error  of  the  dif- 
ference between  two  proportions  depends  on  both  the  size  of  the 
proportion  and  the  group  size.  Standard  errors  of  proportions  near 
.50  are  larger  than  those  near  .10.  In  order  to  give  the  most  con- 
servative estimate,  the  standard  error  for  the  proportion  .50  was 
computed  using  the  average  group  size.  The  result  was  multiplied 
by  2.74.  The  resulting  proportion,  converted  into  a percentage,  was 

U86u  £18  tud  SiMlT ITn •?  4- 


The  preceding  method  has  been  used  to  scale  the  ordinate  when- 
ever one  item  or  index  appeared  in  a single  graph.  When  more  than  one 
item  was  to  be  graphed  on  the  same  page  (as  in  comparing  the  rated 
helpfulness  of  father,  President,  and  policeman),  the  largest  Signifi- 
JIM  for  the  items  appearing  on  that  page  was  used  as  the  ordi- 
nate uni*.  Because  the  same  population  rated  father,  policeman,  and 
President,  tne  means  at  any  one  grade  level  are  not  independent.  Es- 

of . significance  of  differences  between  lines  on  these 
graphs  must  be  used  with  caution. 


3.  Interpreting  Graphs  in  Chapter  III 

m»e  purpose  of  graphs  in  Chapter  III  is  to  illustrate  differ- 
ences between  groups  of  children  who  are  in  different  school  grades, 
igure  1,  based  on  fictitious  data,  is  given  as  an  illustration.  The 
i ©blowing  types  of  information  appear  on  each  grapl*: 


(1)  The  title  describes  in  general  or  abstract  terms 
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FIGURE  1 

SAMPLE  OF  GRAPHING 


(1)  COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  TOO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
RATING  THE  RESPONSIVENESS  OF  Thfi  MAYOR  TO  INDIVIDUALS 


(6) Would  Help 
Always 

1.12 

1.18 

1.24 

1.30 

3.36 

1.42 

1.48 

(5)one  Signif .rl.54 
Unit  = .06  \x. 60 

T1.66 

1.72 

1.78 

2.84 

1.90 

1.96 

I 2.02 
2.08 


Grade  2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Teachers 

(2)Item: . . . .wou.ld  always  want  to  (3)Index  Scale:  1 - Always 
help  me  if  I needed  it.  6 - Never 

(4)Range  of  N:  1600  - 1749 

_ ) (5) Significance  Unit:  *06 


THIS  IS  A SAMPLE  AND  REPRESENTS  HYPOTHETICAL  DATA 
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the  political  attitude  variable  which  is  being  graphed. 

(2)  liSffl.— This  citation  appears  below  the  graph  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  page  and  describes  the  political  attitude  variable  in 
more  explicit  and  concrete  terms,  often  quoting  the  item  or  listing 

items  which  have  been  combined  to  form  an  index.  If  the  item  is  a 
scalar  ratine?.  “Item11  mmftto  4*1% a fNAof  i..* j.i 

_ W#  # mw  V V A VA  VUI9  * c lVJ.Ug  V**  UUC 

scale  with  the  word  or  words  which  vary  to  form  less  positive  posi- 
tions underlined.  In  the  example  Figure  1,  the  most  positive  rating 
is  "would  always  want  to  help  me  if  I needed  it."  The  underlining 
of  "always"  indicates  that  this  term  is  varied  to  indicate  less  posi- 
tive evaluations  of  helpfulness. 

(3)  Index  scale.— This  citation  appears  below  the  graph  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  page.  It  indicates  the  range  of  scores 

on  the  items  and  whether  high  numbers  represent  more  or  less  positive 
attitudes  than  low  numbers.  In  the  example,  "1. — always"  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  item  citation  because  it  is  the  most  positive  rating; 

6»»-iiot  usually"  indicates  the  least  favorable  scale  position.  This 
tells  the  reader  the  group  mean  ratings  may  range  from  1 to  6 and 
that  the  lower  numerical  values  stand  for  more  positive  evaluations. 

(4)  Range  .,Pf  N. — This  citation  presents  the  size  of  the  small- 
est and  largest  group  used  in  computing  the  significance  unit  and  the 
means. 


^5)  Significance  Unit.— Described  in  previous  section.  The 
unit  as  reported  here  has  been  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Any 
two  adjacent  horizontal  lines  on  the  graph  are  separated  by  one  sig- 
nificance uhit.  & 

(6)  Scale  label. — The  label  at  the  top  left  hand  side  of  the 
graph  indicates  whether  the  top  of  the  graph  represents  more  positive 
or  more  negative  attitude,  higher  or  lower  interest,  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  an  item.  This  label  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
graphing.  It  is  not  attached  to  any  particular  value  on  the  scale. 

In  the  example,  although  the  always  corresponds  to  scale  position  1 
in  the  questionnaire,  "Would  help  always"  appears  next  to  scale  value 
1.12,  indicating  that  higher  positions  on  the  ordinate  approach  the 
positive  end  point  of  the  scale.  The  ordinate  scale  may  be  inter- 
preted in  absolute  terras  by  referring  to  the  Index  Scale  which  indi- 
cates the  labeling  of  its  end  points,  or  by  referring  to  the  item  in 
the  questionnaire  (Appendix  H).  The  word  "percentages"  appears  next 
to  the  graph  itself  when  this  unit  is  graphed. 

To  determine  from  Figure  1 the  mean  rating  given  to  the  mayor 
by  second-grade  children,  one  should  read  up  the  vertical  line  which 
represents  grade  2 until  he  reaches  the  plotted  line;  then  he  would 
read  the  ordinate  label  on  the  left  margin  of  the  graph  opposite  this 
point.  In  this  fictitious  example,  the  mean  rating  given  by  second 
graders  is  1.24.  To  assess  changes  din  means  with  age,  the  reader 
would  follow  the  plotted  line  from  left  to  right  on  the  page.  Any 
two  grades  which  are  separated  by  one  or  more  significance  units. 
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differ  at  approximately  the  .05  level*  In  this  example,  grades  2 and 
3 are  not  significantly  different  from  each  other;  grades  4 and  5 are 
significantly  different,  etc.  The  distance  between  grade  eight  and 
teachers  cannot  be  evaluated  for  significance  in  this  way  because  the 
size  of  the  teacher  group  has  not  been  included  in  the  computation  of 
the  significance  unit*  To  indicate  this,  the  mean  rating  given  by 
— — — i/v  i/iic  gittut;  exgaT/  mean  Dy  a aasn  line* 


4.  Interpreting  Graphs  in  Chapters  IV  and  V 

The-  purpose  of  the  graphs  in  Chapters  IV  and  V is  to  illus- 
trate the  differences  between  groups  of  children  divided  by  variables 
other  than  grade  (e*g.,  intelligence,  or  social  class)*  Graphs  such 
as  those  in  the  section  on  sex  differences  are  easy  to  interpret  (see 
Figure  2,  reproduced  from  Chapter  V).  There  are  two  age  trend  lines 
on  this  graph;  one  connects  the  means  of  each  grade  group  of  girls, 
the  other  represents  the  means  of  boys.  In  this  example,  the  sex 

grade  3 &re  not  significant,  while  sex  differences  at 
all  other  grade  levels  are  significant*  "Item,"  "Index  Scale," 

"Range  of  N,"  and  "Significance  Unit"  are  to  be  interpreted  as  in  the 
Chapter  III  graphs. 


The  majority  of  graphs  in  this  chapter  are  of  the  type  illus- 
trated in  Figure  3 (reproduced  from  Chapter  IV)*  Grades  have  been 
grouped  for  this  graph;  grade  2 subjects  are  not  included;  grades 
3-4,  grades  5-6,  and  grades  7-8  have  been  combined.  Three  graphs  or 
blocks  appear  on  each  page.  Each  block  represents  children  who  have 
in  common  the  variable  which  is  being  controlled  or  held  constant* 
Each  block  is  labeled  with  the  variable  which  is  controlled.  In  this 
example,  the  top  block  represents  the  means  of  groups  of  children  who 
are  high  in  intelligence,  the  second  block  represents  those  of  medium 
intelligence,  etc*  The  lines,  within  each  block  are  labeled  with  the 
variable  on  which  the  groups  are  compared,  in  this  case  social  status* 
By  comparing  the  points  on  a single  vertical  line  within  a block,  the 
reader  may  hold  IQ  and  grade  constant  and  compare  the  means  of  the 
three  social  status  groups.  In  this  example,  at  grade  3-4,  holding 
IQ  constant,  children  from  low  status,  homes  are  significantly  more 
attached  to  the  President  than  those  from  high  status  homes.  This 
is  not  significant  in  the  medium  IQ  groups  at  greies  5-6, 
but  it  is  significant  in  every  other  grade  and  IQ  group*  Children 
from  middle  status  homes  are  more  like  children  of  low  status  than 
they  are  like  those  of  high  status,  and  differences  between  middle 
and  high  status  children  in  some  IQ-grade  groups  are  significant* 

Only  one  comparison  (e*g*,  between  social  classes)  can  be 
made  from  any  one  graph.  Because  of  the  crudeness  of  this  signifi- 
cance unit,  we  have  stressed  only  main  effects  which  are  replicated 
in  several  groups,  like  those  shown  in  Figure  3.  This  analysis  can 
point  out  the  most  clear-cut  group  differences,  leaving  the  examina- 
tion of  interactions  among  independent  variables  for  more  complex 
statistical  analysis* 


FIGURE  2 
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FIGURE  3 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN 
ATTACHMENT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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CHAPTER  III 


CHANGES  IN  POLITICAL  INVOLVEMENT  DURING 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  YEARS 


The  most  prominent  feature  of  political  socialization  is  change; 
an  adequate  discussion  of  a social  learning  process  such  as  this  must 
take  into  account  the  initial  level  of  attitudes  and  information,  the 
intermediate  stages  and  the  rate  at  which  they  are  attained,  and  an 
adult  terminal  point  or  plateau  toward  which  the  process  is  proceeding. 
This  chapter  presents  these  aspects  of  the  acquisition  of  political  be- 
havior and  attitudes. 

Piaget  (19^7)  in  his  classic  works  cn  cognitive  development  and 
the  growth  of  logic  conceptualized  childrens  movement  away  from  infan- 
tile patterns  of  thought  toward  adult  thought  processes.  Political 
socialization  may  be  viewed  as  proceeding  along  similar  lines,  assuming 
that  children  are  moving  toward  the  political  concepts,  attitudes,  and 
expectations  which  are  characteristic  of  adults «,  Although  adults  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  political  activities  and  attitudes,  there  is 
sufficient  consensus  to  justify  a conception  of  political  learning  in 
childhood  as  anticipatory  political  socialization.  This  assumes  that 
the  behavior  and  attitudes  which  are  relevant  for  adults  now  will  also 
be  relevant  areas  of  political  participation  in  the  future;  social 
change  may  modify  the  demands  and  choices  that  will  face  children  as 
adults,  however. 1 It  is  clear  from  previous  work  that  changes  in  politi- 
cal attitudes  occur  as  age  increases  (Greenstein,  1965;  Hess  & Easton, 
I960);  the  character,  quality,  and  amount  of  adult  participation,  and  the 
images  of  the  government  and  citizen  which  are  prevalent  in  the  adult 
population,  are  among  the  most  influential  forces  guiding  these  changes. 

In  discussing  socialization,  it  is  useful  to  focus  on  the  politi- 
cal. . system  as  the  adult  sees  it  and  on  his  perception  of  his  role  as  a 
citizen.  The  adult  believes  that  the  system  and  its  representatives 
should  behave  in  accord  with  certain  ideal  standards  (e.g.,  government 
officials  should  adhere  to  norms  of  honesty  and  dedication,  laws  should 
be  administered  fairly).  He  also  has  conceptions  of  the  way  the  system 
does  in  fact  operate  and  makes  judgments  about  whether  it  attains  the 
ideal  standards  (e.g.,  most  government  officials  are  or  are  not  honest, 


“Rose  (i960)  hag  referred  to  this  as  the  problem  of  "incomplete 
socialization. ” 
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most  laws  are  or  are  not  administered  fairly).  Sometimes  these  beliefs 
are  based  on  extensive  experience,  discussion,  or  inquiries  for  informs 
tion;  sometimes  they  result  from  an  unexamined  acceptance  of  the  govern 
ment  as  a complex  but  satisfactory  performer  of  its  tasks. 

The  individual  also  has  Oul  image  of  himself  as  a citizen,  in- 

r*  1 1)^*1  n Cf  A r*  Ar\4"i  am  Vi  1%  a A m ^ i.  ^ « 
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and  an  evaluation  of  how  he  does  act.  There  is  consensus  in  the  popula 
tion  about  most  of  the  basic  ideals  of  citizen  behavior  (e,g.,  citizens 
should  obey  laws,  they  should  vote  in  elections),  and  the  citizen’s  be- 
havior is  measured  by  its  approximation  to  these  ideals.  The  particu- 
lar forms  of  citizen  behavior  are  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  ideal 
norms  and  oy  other  important  factors:  for  example,  individuals  possess 

varying  amounts  of  knowledge  about  the  laCS  t 9 ffective  ways  to  channel 
their  influence  and  about  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  information 
about  candidates. 

Children  acquire  ideals  about  the  system,  information  about  and 
evaluations  of  its  current  operation,  standards  for  judging  citizen  be- 
havior, and  rudimentary  political  influence  skills.  They  begin  early 
in  life  to  accept  ideals  about  how  the  system  should  operate.  There  is 
consensus  in  the  society  about  many  of  these  norms;  ideals  about  gov- 
ernment frequently  result  from  a transfer  of  more  general  behavior 
standards — which  the  child  has  already  applied  to  himself — onto  the 
political  system  (e.g.,  children  should  be  honest,  public  officials 
should  also  be  honest;  rules  in  children’s  games  should  be  fair,  laws 
should  also  be  fair).  These  ideal  perceptions  of  the  system  appear  to 
be  established  easily.  In  fact,  for  many  children  a gap  between  what 
is  ideal  and  what  is  real  does  not  exist:  in  the  child’s  view  of  the 

adult  world,  what  is  ideal,  is.  The  values  that  sanction  and  encourage 
citizen  activity  are  not  so  apparent  to  the  young  child,  however,  in 
part  because  the  idea  that  a citizen  should  interfere  in  the  operation 
of  a group  to  which  he  belongs  is  a relatively  complex  concept  for  a 
child.  In  this  area  the  child  has  no  experience  from  which  to  draw; 
norms  and  values  must  be  taught  explicitly. 

Although  the  attitudes  of  teachers  are  probably  not  a faithful 
representation  of  the  attitudes  of  adults  in  general,  teachers  are  im- 
portant representatives  of  the  adult  attitudes  toward  which  children 
are  socialized.  In  our  country,  teachers  transmit  a large  share  of 
information  about  the  governmental  system,  presenting  and  discussing 
examples  of  governmental  actions  which  fulfill  or  fail  to  fulfill  the 
accepted  ideals.  They  also  transmit  ideals  of  citizen  behavior  and 
teach  some  of  the  skills  necessary  to  fill  these  requirements — how  to 
be  an  effective  citizen,  how  to  get  information  for  choosing  a candi- 
date, how  to  band  together  with  others  in  a common  cause.  While  teach- 
ers are  restrained  from  partisan  controversy,  they  are  held  responsible 
for  presenting  material  about  the  government’s  organization  and  opera- 
tion and  for  inculcating  norms  of  civic  behavior.  They  also  play  a 
vital  role  in  organizing  many  other  kinds  of  experience  which  contrib- 
ute to  cognitive  development,  even  though  the  experiences  may  not  have 
explicit  political  content* 
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^ The  influence  of  parents  is  more  complex*  They  offer  examples 
of  partisanship  at  election  time,  but  at  other  times  their  influence 
in  political  socialization  is  mediated  through  the  needs  and  expecta- 
tions the  establish  in  their  children  and  through  the  standards  of 
behavior  they  teach  (e*g«,  people  should  be  honest)*  As  documented  by 
an  earlier  section  on  adult  political  attitudes,  the  majority  of  adults 
liroited  information  about  politics  and  form  few  opinions  about  it; 
they  infrequently  discuss  political  issues,  except  at  election  time. 
Parents  may  discourage  expressions  of  national  disloyalty  by  their  chil- 
dren and  encourage  support  of  the  candidate  or  party  they  favor  in  an 
election,  but  the  effort  they  expend  in  teaching  children  about  ways  to 
influence  the  government  is  limited*^  Without  consciously  attempting 
to  teach  children  political  attitudes,  parents  do  serve  as  models  of 
political  behavior*  Children  observe  whether  their  parents  vote, 
whether  they  show  interest  in  current  events,  whether  they  obey  traffic 
laws.  This  observation  of  adult  models  in  the  home  interacts  with 
children’s  expectations  about  how  citizens  should  behave*  The  discom- 
fort a child  feels  when  he  realises  that  his  parents  do  not  live  up  to 
all  standards  of  citizen  behavior  is  probably  a potent  force  in  his 
socialization,  just  as  is  the  realization  that  the  system  does  not 
always  operate  in  an  ideal  fashion. 

This  report  considers  teachers*  attitudes  in  some  detail  be- 
cause their  orientations  represent  the  beliefs  of  individuals  who  bear 
the  major  responsibility  for  direct  socialization.  If  we  were  study- 
ing  young  adults,  it  would  be  more  relevant  to  examine  the  attitudes 
of  the  spouses,  co-workers,  and  neighbors,  who  define  the  matrix  of 
political  attitudes  to  which  they  are  most  closely  related* 

Any  examination  of  political  socialization  as  a life-long 
process  also  considers  the  support  available  from  reference  groups 
after  graduation  from  school. 


1.  Politial  Involvement  of  Pre-adults 

A study  of  the  child’s  progressive  involvement  in  the  politi- 
cal system  of  his  country  could  be  limited  to  behavior  and  attitudes 
of  adults  which  are  appropriate  for  children— talking  about  political 
subjects,  reading  about  political  issues,  commitment  to  a party,  for 
example*  Much  previous  research  with  children  and  adolescents  has 
described  involvement  from  this  point  of  view  (Hyman,  1959) * but  such 

an  approach  leaves  unexplored  the  initial  phases  of  political  social- 
ization* 


Although  a child  born  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  an 
American  citizen  by  birth,  he  occupies  the  ascribed  status  of  citizen 


2 

Although  Hyman  (1959)  concluded  that  parents  exert  sizable 
influence  on  political  socialization,  he  suggested  that  parents  do  not 
communicate  an  ideology  or  set  of  opinions  as  effectively  as  they  in- 
culcate political  party  or  candidate  preference*  See  Chapter  IV  for 
a more  complete  discussion* 
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without  the  attitudes  or  behaviors  associated  with  the  role  of  citizea0 
An  examination  of  developing  political  attitudes  considers  the  changes 
which  occur  in  political  interest  and  activities  as  a child  learns * 
grows  older | and  is  socialized*  Such  a study  of  socialization  in  pre- 
adults therefore  invites  a conceptualization  of  involvement  which 
includes  the  growth  of  orientations  and  attitudes  preceding  and  moti- 
vating active  participation?  as  well  as  the  performance  of  activities 
appropriate  to  adult  citizens » Anticipatory  orientations  develop 
within  the  legal  framework  of  citizenship,  which  formally  ties  the 
individual  to  his  nation  $ this  bond  of  membership  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  produce  subjective  feelings  of  patriotism  or  manifesta- 
tions of  overt  activity  during  childhood*  The  transformation  of  the 
child's  passive  legal  citizenship  status  into  the  subjective  and  ac- 
tive involvement  characteristic  of  the  adult  citizen's  role  is  the 
concern  of  this  report* 


2*  Levels  of  Political  Development 

Wh®u  applied  to  children,  the  concept  of  political  involve- 
ment includes  several  aspects*  It  is  useful  to  consider  political 
socialization  starting  from  the  point  where  no  attitudes  or  cognitions 
about  the  political  system  exist*  At  least  three  elements  emerge* 

The  first  is  identification _ of  political  objects,  becoming  aware  of 
them  and  recognizing  them  as  belonging  to  the  political  realm.  As 
the  child  learns  more,  conceptualizes  more,  comes  into  contact  with 
more  aspects  of  the  political  system  and  forms  his  own  opinions  about 
it,  he  becomes,  by  our  definition,  more  involved  in  the  system  than 
the  child  who  knows  nothing  of  political  objects  or  processes*^  The 
number  of  attitudes  a child  expresses  is  one  index  of  the  amount  of 
his  political  socialization*  Study  of  this  first  aspect  focuses  on 
inquiry  about  initial  experiences  with  political  objects,  about  the 
objects  which  first  become  important  in  the  child's  awareness,  and 
about  the  social  and  cognitive  processes  which  shape  these  developing 
orientations* 

The  second  state  is  emergence  of  subjective  involvement. -af- 
fective  and  cognitive  states  which  shape  the  child's  behavior  toward 
political  objects*  This  subjective  involvement  includes:  (l)  a con- 

ception of  the  political  system;  (2)  an  awareness  and  acceptance  of 
the  norms  of  behavior  for  the  citizen;  (3)  perceptions  of  the  mutual 
interaction  between  the  citizen  and  various  elements  of  the  system 
with  which  he  must  deal* 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  overt  activity,  which  approximates 
to  a limited  extent  the  political  activity  of  adults.  These  activi- 
ties include  wearing  buttons  for  a candidate,  talking  with  friends 
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Oeser  and  Emery  (195*0  have  similarly  conceptualized  the 
child's  absorption  of  \±.e  country's  ideology,  measuring  it  by  the 
number  of  times  questions  about  political  matters  are  omitted  when 
the  child  has  the  choice  of  answering  or  leaving  out  the  question* 


about  political  matters,  reading  and  listening  to  political  presenta- 
tions, and  working  for  an  organization  at  election  time, 

. steps — awareness , subi ec tive  response T and  active 

— indicate  in  a general  v/ay  the  course  of  political  in- 
volvement in  children.  These  processes  are  elaborated  later  in  this 
section. 


3«  Political  Socialization  as  the  Development 
of  Role  Relationships 

The  young  child 4 s progressive  involvement  in  the  political 
system  can  usefully  be  conceptualized  as  a developing  set  of  rela- 
tionships is  which  the  relative  roles  played  by  the  citizen  and  by 
the  government  depend  upon  assumptions  of  reciprocity.  Involvement 
in  reciprocal  roles  usually  implies  the  relationship  of  an  ego  to  an 
individual,  who  serves  as  an  alter.  Here  the  alter  ego  implied  in 
the  reciprocal  role  is  a collective  one,  composed  of  many  individu- 
als who  came  into  contact  with  the  ego  in  more  personal  ways, 

■Ss&g i as  we  use  she  term,  refers  lo  the  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes of  individual  and  social  units  within  a system,  as  shaped  by 
the  expectations  of  the  system  and  of  other  individuals  in  it. 
Mutuality  is  a crucial  element  in  the  definition  of  roles  and  of 
role  expectations.  This  has  been  stated  more  comprehensively  by 
Parsons (1955 ) who  used  the  term  ’’reciprocal  role  relationship”  to 
indicate  roles  which  are  mutually  defined  by  and  dependent  upon  two 
interacting  units  or  individuals 

Our  data  deal  with  the  emergence  of  reciprocal  role  relation- 
ships between  a child  and  the  political  system.  Because  ’’role”  indi- 
cates expectations  of  behavior  and  attitudes  which  apply  to  the  units 
functioning  within  a social  system,  we  shall  describe  the  development 
of  mutual  relationships  between  personalities  and  the  political  sys- 
tem by  investigating  the  development  of  the  citizen  role.  There  are 
two  important  aspects  in  this  process.  First,  socialization  demands 
that  the  child  see  his  own  behavior  in  relation  to  that  of  some 
other  person,  object,  or  system.  Before  one’s  behavior  can  be  regu- 
lated by  a role,  one  must  learn  the  expectations  of  that  role — that 
is,  one’s  rights  and  duties  as  defined  in  relation  to  the  perceived 
rights  and  duties  of  the  system.  For  example,  the  student* s role 
involves  the  obligation  to  study  and  the  right  to  receive  academic 
credit  for  educational  accomplishments,  the  teacher’s  role  includes 
che  ooligation  to  present  material  for  learning  and  the  right  to 


Gouldner  (i960)  discussed  the  norm  of  reciprocity  as  it 
applies  to  social  systems:  Reciprocity  implies  that  each  partner  in 

a relationship  has  rights  and  duties  with  regard  to  the  other  part- 
ner. Social  systems  are  stable  and  predictable  to  the  degree  that 
ego  and  alter  conform  with  each  other’s  expectations;  to  produce 
such  widespread  conformity  to  reciprocal  obligations,  there  must  be 
strong  norms  and  values  which  are  generally  shared  throughout  the 
social  system® 


attention  from  his  students*  Second,  the  child,  in  viewing  each  so- 
cial  object  in  terms  of  a reciprocal  role  relationship,  defines  it 
as  an  object  of  his  own  action  or  potential  action.  That  is,  the 
child's  image  of  a person  or  element  of  a system  focuses  particularly 

on  those  qualities  of  the  object  which  regulate  the  child's  interac- 
tion with  it. 


We  find  the  concept  of  role  reciprocal  relationship  more 
useful  than  the  traditional  concept,  "attitude.”  The  child  is 
^aught  expectations  and  values  about  political  matters  in  prepara- 
tion for  future  behavior,  not  primarily  for  guiding  his  current 
behavior.  Given  the  proper  situation  and  supports,  these  expecta- 
tions will  orient  the  child's  behavior  when  he  reaches  adulthood. 

For  example,  a child  who  develops  expectations  of  his  own  competence 
and  of  the  responsiveness  of  the  system  to  citizen  influence,  will 
be  likely  as  an  adult  *o  attempt  to  influence  the  government  when  an 
issue  arises  which  is  of  concern  to  him.  The  concept  of  reciprocal 
role  relationship  also  implies  that  an  adult  expeets  different  kinds 
of  response  from  the  system  than  does  a child  and  he  acts  accordingly! 
the  role  relationship  between  a Senator  and  a voter  who  writes  to  him 
is  different  from  the  role  relationship  between  that  Senator  and  a 
school  child  who  writes  to  him. 

Socialization  of  political  involvement  can  thus  be  seen  to 
proceed  according  to  a sequence.  At  different  times  in  a cLMd's 
development,  different  attributes  of  the  national  government  are 
salient  to  his  conception  of  it.  The  initial  image  of  the  system 
and  the  ground  rules  to  be  adopted  by  an  individual  in  dealing  with 
it  comprise  our  first  category  for  presenting  data  and  discussing 
political  socialization.  Because  the  data  in  this  report  are  organ- 
ized around  the  child's  perception  of  his  reciprocal  relationship 
with  the  political  system,  our  second  category  includes  his  expecta- 
tions of  the  system's  response  to  him  as  well  ac  his  behavior  toward 
it.  These  two  poles  of  interactive  exchange— the  child’s  image  of 
what  he  can  expect  from  the  system  and  his  own  attitudinal  and  behav- 
ioral response  to  this  image  of  the  system— will  be  the  bases  of  dis- 
cussion. We  will  also  examine  certain  corollary  attitudes  and  values 
which  are  less  directly  related  to  these  reciprocal  relationships. 


4-*  Models  of  Political  Socialization 

In  order  to  examine  the  level  and  content  of  the  material  the 
child  absorbs,  the  rate  at  which  he  absorbs  it,  and  the  areas  he  ab- 
sorbs first,  several  models  are  suggested  which  may  help  to  describe 
the  acquisition,  change,  and  stabilization  of  political  attitudes. 5 


5 

Other  writers  have  characterized  and  classified  this  process 
in  various  ways.  Almond  (i960),  for  example,  is  concerned  with  dis- 
tinguishing manifest  political  socialization  from  latent  socializa- 
tion; Greenstein  (1965)  has  considered  the  nature  of  the  learning 
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These  are  not  formal  explanatory  models  but  devices  for  focusing  on 
certain  assumptions  about  what  the  child  brings  to  the  socialization 
process  and  the  way  he  utilizes  experience  in  the  development  of 
political  attitudes  and  roles.  Political  socialization  apparently 
follows  several  models;  socialization  in  one  attitude  area  at  a par- 
— - ----I  uiiucrsioou  oesctDy  using  one  mocel,  wnile 

socialization  in  another  area  or  at  a different  stage  is  best  under- 
stood in  terms  of  a different  conception « 


a)  Unit- accretion  Model. — This  view  assumes  that  the  child 
approaches  the  period  of  explicit  political  socialization  lacking 
all  relevant  attitudes  and  information;  the  acquisition  of  political 
role  expectations  is  a process  of  adding  units  of  experience  or  in- 
formation. This  model  assumes  that  any  concept  or  piece  of  informa- 
tion can  be  taught  to  a child  at  any  age  if  it  can  be  made  simple 
enough.  The  more  completely  socialized  child  is  one  who  knows  more 
units  of  information  and  has  formed  more  attitudes. 


b)  Interpersonal  Transfer  Model. --This  model  assumes  that 
the  child  approaches  explicit  political  socialization  already  pos- 
sessing a fund  of  experience  in  interpersonal  relationships  and 
gratifications.  By  virtue  of  his  position  in  the  social  structure 
he  has  developed  multi-faceted  relationships  to  figures  of  authority© 
In  subsequent  relationships  with  figures  of  authority  he  will  estab- 
lish modes  of  interaction  which  are  similar  to  those  he  has  experi- 
enced with  persons  in  his  e^rly  life.  For  example,  as  soon  as  the 
President  or  the  policeman  has  been  identified  as  an  authority  fig- 
ure, established  patterns  of  interaction  with  authority  will  become 
relevant.  As  interpersonal  experience  increases  and  as  • lation- 
ships  with  persons  in  the  immediate  social  environment  change,  the 
child’s  approach  to  more  distant  authority  figures  will  be  modified. 
This  model  is  primarily  useful  for  explaining  affective  feelings  and 
relationships  with  political  personages. 6 


c'  Cognitive-developmental  Model. — This  model  argues  that 
the  capacity  to  deal  with  certain  kinds  of  concepts  and  information 


process  by  discussing  the  ’’level  of  awareness"  at  which  learning  oc- 
curs and  by  seeking  to  determine  v/hether  socialization  has  been  com- 
pleted "before  the  critical  capacities  have  been  formed." 

N,'s,  The  process  of  identification  may  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ^e^hanisms  in  the  acquisition  of  political  orientations.  The 
ch.  ^ may  identify  with  or  imitate  the  behavior  or  attitudes  of  some 
significant  other  person — a parent,  a peer,  a teacher.  He  may  take 
on  far-reaching  identifications  (e.g.,  "I  am  a Democrat")  with  lit- 
tle understanding  of  their  meaning.  In  one  sense  because  he  acquires 
behavior  without  previous  political  experience,  this  process  resembles 
that  of  Model  a.  In  another  sense,  because  his  individual  and  group 
identifications  are  developed  in  the  years  before  explicit  political 
socialization  occurs,  the  process  draws  from  Model  b. 


sets  limits  on  the  understanding  of  political  phenomena  that  can  be 
acquired.  In  a sense  the  child’s  conceptions  of  the  political  world 
are  modified  by  his  existing  cognitive  structure.  Unlike  the  Unit- 
accretion  model  which  assumes  that  with  proper  teaching  methods  any 
concept  may  be  taught  at  any  age,  this  model  assumes  that  it  may  iqot 
be  possible  to  teach  a given  concept  to  a child  who  has  not  reached 
an  appropriate  developmental  level;  socialization  is  related  to  the 
phase  of  growth  and  cognitive  development.  The  child,  as  he  matures, 
develops  progressively  more  abstract  and  complex  ways  of  apprehend- 
ing, classifying,  differentiating,  and  structuring  his  perceptions 
and  reactions,* 

These  models  apply  at  different  stages  of  political  sociali- 
zation, as  will  be  evident  from  data  presented  in  this  chapter.  The 
Interpersonal  Transfer  Model  is  most  useful  for  understanding  the 
child’s  first  approach  to  the  political  system  and  the  prepotency  of 
needs  and  expectations  during  this  period.  The  Unit- accretion  Model 
is  insufficient  to  explain  early  attachment  to  the  nation  and  fig- 
ures of  government  but  is  important  in  understanding  the  contribution 
of  the  school  in  building  a fund  of  knowledge  about  government  proc- 
ess, The  Cognitive-developmental  Model  is  most  useful  in  understand- 
ing hov;  the  child  grasps  some  of  the  more  complex  and  abstract  con- 
cepts of  political  process. 


B.  Data 

In  the  analysis  of  data,  grade  was  used  as  an  index  of  devel- 
opment, and  age  trends  were  assessed  by  examining  the  relationship  of 
items  and  indices  to  grade  (see  Chapter  II),  This  approach  assumed 
that  a child’s  grade  in  school  not  only  indicates  the  classroom  cur- 
riculum to  which  he  has  been  exposed  but  also  indexes  an  increasing 
cognitive  maturity  and  greater  experience  in  all  life  areas,® 

In  this  chapter  there  are  five  purposes  in  examining  changes 
in  involvement  with  increase  in  grade: 9 

First,  to  inquire  about  the  timing  of  political  socializa- 


7 

This  concept  suggested  by  the  work  of  Piaget  (1947)  is  used 
by  Kohlberg  (1964,  unpublished)  to  discuss  the  development  of  sex 
role.  See  also  Schachtel,  1947. 

g 

t'ietzeis  and  Walsh  (1953),  for  example,  have  pointed  out 
that  socialization  is  a process  in  time  and  that  one  expects  that 
children  who  have  been  subjec*  to  socialization  pressures  for  longer 
periods  will  be  more  socialized, 

9 

The  terms  ’’with  increase  in  grade,”  ’’increase  with  grade,” 
"decrease  with  grade,”  will  be  used  in  discussing  this  cross-sec- 
tional data  to  speak  of  the  consistent  differences  between  the  group 
means  of  children  from  different  grade  levels. 
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tion — when  do  political  objects  first  become  visible  to  the  child, 
and  when  does  he  acquire  attitudes  toward  them?  For  example,  at  a 
given  grade  level  does  the  child  have  any  knowledge  or  attitudes 
about  the  President? 

Second,  to  survey  the  content  of  these  attitudes  and  expec- 
tations; e©g„ , what  does  the  elementary  pupil  see  as  the  reasons  for 
and  activities  of  political  parties? 

^ Shird,  to  chart  the  age-growth  patterns  occurring  in  the  con- 
tent of  these  attitudes;  e*g»,  when  compared  with  the  second  grade 
student,  does  the  eighth  grade  student  feel  that  he  is  more  capable, 
of  influencing  the  government? 

* 

Fourth,  to  compare  the  attitudes  expressed  by  eighth  grade 
students  with  those,  of  teachers  to  determine  the  success  of  the 
school's  attempts  to  induct  children  into  the  adult  attitude  matrix,, 

Fifth,  to  discuss  the  relevance  of  the  models  previously  pre- 
sented for  understanding  the  process  of  political  socialization* 

Each  of  these  aspects  of  elementary  school  socialization  wi3”i 
be  discussed  in  terms  of  an  outline  of  political  role  relationships 
and  involvement  including  the  following  major  headings:  (1)  acquisi- 

tion of  attitudes;  (2)  attachment  to  the  nation;  (3)  attachment  to 
figures  and  institutions;  (4)  compliance  with  the  legal  system;  (5) 
personal  influence  on  governmental  policy;  (6)  elections  and  politi- 
cal parties* 


The  Acquisition  of  Attitudes 

The  acquisition  of  information  about  the  political  system 
and  the  growth  in  number  of  attitudes  toward  it  follows  the  Unit- 
accretion  Model*  The  young  child's  life  space  includes  no  political 
objects*  He  is  without  information,  attitudes,  expectations,  or  be- 
havior toward  political  objects,  having  haf.  no  contact  with  them* 

In  order  to  examine  the  initial  points  of  contact,  we  developed  a 
measure  of  attitude  acquisition  based  on  whether  the  child  expressed 
an  opinion  on  items  of  the  questionnaire*  This  measure  was  computed 
by  summing  the  number  of  "I  don't  know"  and  "I  have  no  opinion"  re- 
sponses to  questions  in  the  instrument  to  form  the  DK  Index* IQ 

The  acquisition  of  political  attitudes  proceeds  rapidly,  es- 
pecially through. the  fifth  grade*  The  rate  of  acquisition  of  atti- 
tudes is  reflected  by  a decline  in  the  number  of  "Don't  Know"  re- 
sponses* As  expected,  the  DK  mean  declined  with  grade  (Figure  4)* 
The  most  pronounced  change  occurred  between  grades  four  and  five* 
Fourth  graders,  on  the  average,  gave  more  than  eight  "Don't  Know" 
responses  to  the  thirty- two  questions  which  offered  a DK  option;  the 


See  Appendix  D.  A similar  measure  was  used  by  Oeser  and 
Emery  (1954)* 


o 


Number  of  DK  Responses 
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FIGURE  4 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  FOUR  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN  THE 
ACQUISITION  OF  POLITICAL  ATTITUDES 


Item:  Number  of  "Don't  know"  Index  Scale:  0 - No  DK 

responses  to  32  questions.  32  . High  DK 

Range  of  N:  1472  - 1598 
Significance  Unit: .36 


eighth  graders  gave  slightly  more  than  three  such  responses.11 

A ’’Don 1 1 Know”  response  may  reflect  a lack  of  information  or 
an  unfamiliarity  with  a concept.  Table  13  presents  the  percentage  of 

the  research  group  who  reported  that  they  did  not  know  what  the  words 
"citizen,"  "government . » "DAmncraf..  »•  and  "PaiM,wi  •;„<>»  tt  r»x* 

' » 7 — UiCUil  V • V X 

these  terms,  "citizen11  is  a word  v/hich  is  familiar  at  an  early  age, 
though  the  definition  of  "the  good  citizen"  changes  during  the  ele- 
mentary school  years.  Compared  to  "citizen,"  the  words  "Democrat" 
and  "Republican"  are  relatively  unfamiliar  through  the  fourth  grade. ^ 
We  will  present  data  subsequently  to  show  that  the  political  parties 
are  poorly  conceptualized  until  late  in  elementary  school. 

The  rate  of  attitude  development  varies  in  the  five  attitude 
areas  we  have  delineated:  attachment  to  the  nation,  attachment  to 

government  and  to  figures,  compliance,  influence,  elections.  The 
age  patterns  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter  suggest  that  there  is  a sequence  in  which  attitudes  and 
orientations  are  acquired  as  the  child  progresses  from  grade  two 
through  grade  eight.  That  is,  attachment  to  the  national  government 
and  compliance  with  its  rules  occur  and  are  focal  points  of  concern 
before  the  concept  that  citizens  should  try  to  influence  the  system. 
However,  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  attachment  which  is  acquired  at 
an  early  age  does  not  remain  unchanged  through  the  age  span.  Follow- 
ing tue  acquisition  of  positive  attitudes  toward  the  system,  there 
are  modifications  in  the  style,  focus,  complexity,  and  conceptual 
organization  of  these  ideas— -elaborations  on  the  basic  positive 
attachment.  Because  of  these  changes  in  focus  and  style  within  each 
substantive  area,  it  is  also  important  to  inquire  about  the  nature 
of  early  attitude  development  and  the  primary  type'  of  contact  v/ithin 
each  attitude  area.  “ “ 

Data  relevant  to  this  point  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the 
tendency  to  respond  "Don't  Know"  to  specific  questions  or  types  of 
questions  within  each  of  the  five  content  areas.  Proportions  of  DK 
responses  were  compared  to  determine  what  types  of  attitudes  develop 
first. ^ In  order  to  make  such  a comparison  of  DK  within  attitude 
areas  it  was  necessary  to  use  questions  which  had  highly  similar  for- 
mats and  v/hich  covered  a broad  spectrum  of  attitudes.  These  items 
were  taken  from  both  the  national  study  and  pilot  groups,  because 
there  was  not  a sufficient  number  or  range  of  items  with  DK  options 


Oeser  and  Emery  (195*0  reported  a similar  finding  and  sug- 
gested that  before  age  ten  (grade  five)  the  absorption  of  political 
and  social  ideology  is  quite  limited.  Werner  and  Kaplan  (1950)  point 
to  this  same  age  period  as  a time  when  many  word  meanings  are  acquired. 

12Many  other  authors  report  increases  in  social  studies  vocab- 
ulary, using  correctness  of  definition  as  criteria  (Kelley  btj/1  Krey, 
193^ • Meltzer , 19 25  »•  Wesley  and  Adam$,  1952).  More  detailed  and  exten- 
sive studies  of  childrens  understanding  of  political  terms  would  be 

useful  in  charting  the  acquisition  and  modification  of  political  con- 
cepts. 
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in  the  final  questionnaire.  Table  l*f  summarizes  findings  based  on 
items  which  provided  the  options  '’Agree,"  "Disagree,"  "Don't  Know." 

gyaluative  .judgments  of  political  objects  in  all  five  areas 
ar_e_acquired  earliest,  supplemented  by  the  later  acquisition  of  more 
complex  information  and  attitudes.  For  example,  children  at  all 
grade  levels  seemed  to  have  definite  ideas  when  ashed  for  their  eval- 
uation of  America.  A very  small  percentage  answered  that  they  did 
not  know  v/hether  America  was  the  best  country;  this  early  tendency  to 
evaluate  also  appeared  in  their  responses  to  the  item  stating  that 
Communism  is  a threat  to  our  country.  Specific  information  and  atti- 
tudes about  America's  position  in  world  affairs  and  about  Communism 
as  a political  ideology  develop  more  slowly.  Children  associated  the 
word  "democracy"  with  our  nation  and  valued  it  highly.  However,  a 
more  complete  definition  of  "democracy"  (other  than  by  association 
with  "America")  was  one  of  the  last  conceptual  elements  to  appear. 
Although  definitions  of  democracy  receive  substantial  attention  in 
the  school  curriculum  starting  at  grade  three  (see  Chapter  IV), 
children  anparently  are  not  ready  (in  the  sense  of  developmental  cog- 
nitive maturity)  to  absorb  this  instruction.  The  attitudes  children 
develop  before  the  sixth  grade  are  typically  generalized  judgments  of 
good  (America  and  democracy)  and  bad  ( Communism ).^3 

The  second  area  analyzed  was  attachment  to  figures  and  insti- 
tutions. Evaluative  judgments  of  the  President  (whether  he  ever 
"tells  lies,"  how  important  his  job  is)  were  expressed  at  an  earlier 
age  than  judgments  of  the  relative  power  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  governmental  process,  which  received  a sizable  number  of 
"Don't  Know"  responses  before  grade  six. 


In  the  third  area,  the  compliance  system,  some  information 
and  attitudes  are  also  acquired  at  an  early  age.  The  importance  of 
xaws  and  the  consequences  of  disobedience  can  easily  be  assimilated 
into  the  framework  of  "good-bad,"  and  the  early  decline  of  "Don't 
Know's"  in  this  area  gives  further  evidence  for  the  primacy  of  moral- 
ly oriented  judgments.  Although  the  citizen's  role  as  a good,  coop- 
erative person  is  defined  early  in  the  school  career,  perceptions  of 
the  government-citizen  interchange  and  the  legitimacy  of  government 
control  over  citizens  develop  later. 

The  attitude  that  elections  are  positive  contributions  to 
our  political  system  as  well  as  the  belief  that  voting  is  an  impor- 
tant activity  for  adults  were  expressed  at  grade  four,  with  rela- 
tively few  "Don't  Know's."  Judgment  of  the  behavior  of  politicians 
during  elections  were  assimilated  at  a later  period.  This  is  in 
part  a consequence  of  unfamiliarity  in  grade  four  with  the  word 


13 

Other  writers  (Scott,  1963;  Harris,  1950;  Osgood,  Suci,  & 
Tannenbaum , 1957)  have  suggested  that  the  good-bad  dimension  is  the 
basic  category  of  thought  and  that  judgments  along  this  axis  are 
the  primary  and  initial  elements  of  attitudes. 
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Note*— ‘See  Appendix  F for  listing  of  the  iteips  grouped  to  form  these  categories  and  informa- 
tion on  whether  they  came  from  the  national  study  or  from  pilot  testing* 


"politician."  General  norms  related  to  political  parties,  as  well  as 
specific  statements  about  Democrats  and  Republicans,  emerge  at  a very 
slow  rate.  This  is  congruent  with  our  findings  that  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  "Democrat"  and  "Republican"  develops  slowly  and  that 
there  is  an  underemphasis  on  the  importance  of  political  parties  in 

4*  Vl  o G/'li  aa!  pii  /^iil  11m  a an  ao  ( e*  oa  ov»  T \T  ^ ^PV»  a 1 1 D/\»i  t 4* 

— '*-r  « v-..  w*.  >/  v«»  * V%u»  V V»V%*  u-J  VS  \A\yU  \ M V V V AiVA  ^ VV  A T / « 4jAAW  J/V'AA  \> 

Know"  responses  to  questions  predicting  how  well  President  Kennedy 
would  perform  his  job,  and  to  questions  comparing  him  to  Nixon  and 
Eisenhower,  remained  at  a high,  constant  level  through  grade  eight* 
Although  children  may  have  favored  one  candidate  in  the  elections, 
they  claimed  little  ability  to  predict  which  leader  would  best  govern 
the  country. 

In  summary,  the  acquisition  of  information  and  attitudes  pro- 
ceeds rapidly  during  the  elementary  school  years;  particularly  sizable 
advances  are  made  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Evaluations 
of’  political  objects  in  gross  (good-bad)  terms  are  expressed  earlier 
than  more  differentiated  beliefs,  probably  because  the  child  has  had 
more  extensive  contact  with  evaluations  of  his  own  behavior  as  good 
or  bad  than  with  any  other*  distinction  and  transfers  this  interper- 
sonal learning  into  the  political  realm.  Lack  of  familiarity  with 
some  words  (such  as  "Democrat,"  "politician")  and  inability  to  handle 
highly  abstract  concepts  (such  as  "democracy")  also  contribute  to  the 
differential  rates  of  attitude  acquisition. 


2.  Attachment  to  the  Nation 

> 

One  of  the  first  features  of  a child’s  political  involvement 
is  his  sense  of  belonging  to  a political  unit.  Although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  evidence  on  the  nature  of  this  early  attachment,  in- 
terview material  and  early  questionnaires  indicated  that  the  young 
child  develops  a sense  of  "we"  in  relation  to  his  own  country  and  a 
sense  of  "they"  with  respect  to  other  countries. i**  It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  sense  of  national  "we"  precedes  the  perception  that  the 
country  has  a leader  or  boss.  In  any  case,  one  of  the  early  foci  of 
involvement  is  this  sense  of  belonging  to  a political  group  which 
will  later  1 recognized  as  "my  country." 

The  child’s  early  relationship  to  the  country  is  highly  posi- 
tive although  his  conceptualization  of  it  is  vague.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  child’s  initial  orientation  to  his  country 
is  his  positive  response  to  the  symbols  and  representatives  of  the 
system  and  his  apparently  strong  attachment  to  them  (Table  15).  This 
attachment  develops  despite  a fragmentary  and  incomplete  view  of  the 
nation  and  its  government.  The  adult’s  conception  of  the  United 
States,  or  "my  country,"  is  associated  with  specific  visual  imagery, 
pictures,  verbal  descriptions,  and  maps.  In  contrast,  the  young 
child’s  image  is  vague  and  lacks  visual  conceptualization.  The 


"America,"  "the  nation,"  and  "the  country"  are  used  as 
synonyms  in  this  report. 


TABLE  15 
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allegiance  he  develops  is  to  an  intangible  object.  In  order  for  the 
child  to  feel  a sense  of  identification  with  his  country,  he  must  be 
provided  with  information  and  clues  to  elicit  and  support  these 
affiliative  responses. 


Although  he  is  familiar  with  a number  of  figures  who  work 
for  the  government— postmen,  policemen,  and  firemen — they  do  not 
respresent  the  nation  or  government*  Although  he  has  some  informa- 
tion about  their  function,  he  does  not  see  them  as  defining  the 
country,  nor  do  they  provide  routes  of  attachment  to  it  (Table  16). 
Even  when  children  had  some  conception  of  the  policeman's  role  and 
knew  that  he  works  for  the  government,  they  did  not  select  him  as  a 
symbol  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  government  (Table  17  & 18). 

The  child's  daily  contact  with  figures  performing  governmental  ac- 
tivities is  not  sufficient  to  define  for  him  his  country  or  to  de- 
velop attachment  to  it. 

Children's  rudimentary  conception  of  the  nation  is  not  de- 
fined by  geographical  boundaries*  This  more  refined  idea  probably 
arises  from  formal  teaching  which  deals  with  geographical  features 
of  the  United  States.  Similarly,  conceiving  of  the  country  as  a 
population  bound  by  common  ideas,  rules,  and  loyalties  is  foreign 
to  the  child.  The  initial  characteristics  which  he  does  use  to 
distinguish  his  country  from  others  were  not  clearly  revealed  in 
our  questionnaire  data.  Interviews  suggested  that  this  early  dif- 
ferentiation is  non-rational  and  non-political.  A belief  in  the 
superiority  of  one ' s own  country  and  language  appeared  frequently 
in  the  responses  of  children  in  the  early  grades.  The  essence  of 
this  feeling  is  that  "ours,"  per  se,  is  superior  to  "theirs."  One 
second  grade  boy,  when  asked  if  he  would  rather  be  an  Englishman  or 
an  American,  said: 

Well,  I wouldn't  like  to  be  an  Englishman  because  I v/ouldn' 
like  to  talk  their  way,  and  I'd  rather  be  an  American  because 
they  have  better  toys,  because  they  have  better  things,  better 
stores,  and  better  beds  and  blankets,  and  they  have  better  play 
guns,  and  better  boots,  and  mittens  and  coats,  and  better 
schools  and  teachers* 

A fifth  grade  girl  expressed  it  in  this  way  when  asked  if  she  would 
rather  be  American  or  English,  "I  guess  I was  just  b^  American  and 
the  United  States  is  a nice  place  to  live  in. "^5 

The  readiness  to  identify  with  one's  couni  / is  perhaps  an 
extension  of  the  desire  for  group  association  which  is  exhibited  in 
numerous  settings.  The  child's  first  group  identification  is  with 
his  family.  It  seems  to  us  likely  that  feelings  of  membership  in 
the  larger  national  unit  are  generalized  from  this  early  experience. 
The  strength  in  adults  of  these  feelings  for  country  is  best  illus- 
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Meltzer  (1941)  also  reported  that  children's  most  popular 
response  when  asked  why  they  like  Americans  best  was,  "I  am  onec" 
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The  instrument  from  which  these  data  were  derived  was  administered  in  early  1964 
President  Johnson  was  pictured* 
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trated  by  the  hostility  and  rejection  directed  toward  anyone  who 
deserts  the  group  and  transfers  allegiance  to  another  country,  par- 
ticularly to  an  enemy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "turncoats"  during  the 
Korean  War,  Public  officials,  especially  those  who  wish  to  be  re- 
elected, take  every  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  patriotic 
attachment  to  the  country-  In  the  last  two  decades  i r\  ‘fchxs  country ^ 
probably  the  most  damaging  accusation  that  could  be  levelled  against 
a citizen  or  public  official  has  been  that  he  is  not  sufficiently 
hostile  toward  enemies  of  the  United  States.  The  feeling  of  national 
loyalty  is  not  only  an  individual  covenant  between  the  citizen  and 
his  country,  but  it  is  also  a bond  guarded  by  considerable  group  pres- 
sures and  sanctions.  Feelings  of  allegiance  and  patriotism  reflect  a 
need  for  group  affiliation,  providing  symbols  to  which  loyalty  can  be 
pledged  by  reinforcing  this  attachment.  At  an  early  age,  national 
affiliation  becomes  firm  and  almost  unwavering.  Although  the  positive 
character  of  national  loyalty  is  fixed  at  an  early  age,  it  appears  to 
progress  through  three  stages. 

In_the_ first  stage-  national  symbols  such  as  the  flag  and 
Statue  _of  Liberty  are  crucial  points  of  focus  for  this  attachment- 
Since  the  child* s initial  identification  with  his  country  is  supported 
by  little  specific  information,  symbols  are  important  because  they 
provide  tangible  objects  toward  which  feelings  of  attachment  can  be 
socialized.  An  illustration  of  the  diffuseness  of  the  conception  of 
the  nation  and  the  use  of  symbols  appears  in  an  interview  with  a 
second  grade  boy  whose  father  is  a skilled  worker. 

I:  What  is  a nation? 

S:  A nation  is  a state  isn’t  it?  Certain  places  in  it  that  are 

important. 

Is  Can  you  name  a nation? 

S;  Washington,  New  York. 

Is  You  see  the  flag  up  there?  What  does  the  flag  mean? 

Si  Well,  I don't  quite  know*  It  just  stands  up  there  and  you 
say  something  to  it.  We  put  our  hands  over  our  heart  and 
say  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

I:  What  does  it  mean  when  you  pledge  allegiance? 

Ss  Veil,  we're  pledging  to  the  flag. 

Is  What  do  you  pledge  to  the  flag? 

Ss  To  give  us  freedom. 

Is  What  does  the  flag  stand  for? 

S:  It  stands  for  freedom  and  for  peace. 
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I;  Well,  what  about  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  what's  that? 

Si  Well,  doesn't  he  stan^  to  help  us  and  to  give  us  liberty 
and  beauty? 

T • Where  is  he  ? 

S:  He's  in  New  York  City,  not  very  far  out  in  the  ocear*  I've 

never  been  there. 

is  Is  it  alive? 

S:  I don't  think  so*  I've  never  seen  it,  so  I don't  know* 

The  link  between  these  sumbols  and  terms  associated  with  the 
United  States  is  illustrated  by  the  previous  interview  and  by  the 
following  with  a second  grade  boy: 

Is  What  does  the  Statue  of  Liberty  do* 

S:  Well,  it  keeps  liberty* 

I:  How  does  it  do  that? 

S:  Well,  it  doesn't  do  it,  but  there  are  some  other  guys  that 

do  it* 

Ij  Some  other  guys  do  it  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty? 

S:  The  Statue  is  not  alive* 

I:  Well,  what  does  it  do? 

S:  It  has  this  torch  in  its  hand  and  sometimes  they  light  up 

the  torch  and  if  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  gone,  there 
woi'ldn't  be  any  liberty. 

Children  at  all  grade  levels  chose  the  flag  and  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  (Table  18)  as  the  best  pictures  to  represent  America*!® 


This  information  comes  from  a supplementary  questionnaire 
administered  in  the  Chicago  area  (N=8ll)  two  years  after  our  nation- 
wide study*  One  purpose  of  testing  was  to  determine  whether  children 
made  a distinction  between  the  country  (America)  and  the  government* 
In  the  nationwide  testing,  the  flag  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  were 
chosen  as  the  best  representatives  of  gava^nyaent  by  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  sample*  In  the  subsequent  testing  discussed  above,  the 
question  required  a choice  of  the  two  best  pictures  of  our  country* 

As  Table  18  illustrates,  the  flag  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  were 
chosen  as  the  most  appropriate  symbols  of  America.  Clearly,  then, 
children  do  distinguish  between  the  government  and  the  country* 
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In  fact,  second  and  third  grade  students  overemphasized  the  flag's 
importance,  seeing  it  not  only  as  a symbol  of  the  country  but  as  an 
object  of  independent  worth*  A large  percentage  of  children,  in 
grades  two  through  five  agreed  that  "the  American  flag  is  the  best 
flag  in  the  worlde"i7  This  is  consistent  with  Weinstein's  (1957) 
finding  that  young  children  think  our  country  is  the  only  one  with 
a flag  and  that  the  flag  is  possessed  of  magical  properties*?  Soci- 
alization of  attachment  to  concrete  national  symbols  and  to  vaguely 

understood  but  highly  valued  "America"  apparently  occur  simultaneous- 
ly. 


National  symbols  are  vital  unifying  forces  in  the  process  of 
socialization;  as  Warner  (1959)  commented  in  discussing  rituals  and 
symbols,  "Complex  societies  * * * need  a general  symbol  system  that 
everyone  not  only  knows  but  feels"  (p.  233).  Svmbols  of  this  type 
are  necessary  not  only  to  the  society  as  a whole  but  particularly  to 
young  people  who  must  be  initiated  into  allegiance  to  America.  As 
Allport  (1950)  also  noted: 

As  a rule,  personal  loyalty  can  adhere  to  an  abstraction  only 
when  the  abstraction  is  richly  symbolized.  Christianity  rivets 
attention  upon  the  cross,  nations  focus  upon  their  respective 
flags.  ...  Greece  has  its  Acropolis,  America  its  statue  of 
liberty  [p.  153]* 

The  attitudes  of  national  attachment  which  are  established 
are  fairly  permanent,  as  indicated  by  relatively  stable  age  pattterns 
in  response  to  items  concerned  with  the  flag  and  "our  country."  There 
* Yas  no  c*lanSi5  with  age  in  high  endorsement  of  .the  item,  "America 
is  the  best  country  in  the  world."  Our  pilot  study  item,  "Other 
countries  have  freedom,  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  freedom  we  have 
in  this  country,"  also  received  a high  level  of  agreement  at  all 
grades  as  did  choice  of  the  American  flag  as  a symbol  of  the  vountry- 

2n_the  second  lohase,  the  concept  of  the  nation  acquires  cog- 
nitive substance,  including  abstract  qualities  and  ideological  con- 
tent.  Concrete  objects  and  symbols  become  less  important.  The  in- 
crease across  the  age  range  in  ideological  components  of  national 
pride  is  shown  in  Table  3,9*  "Freedom"  and  "right  to  vote"  became 


17 

Less  than  7 per  cent  of  the  total  group  disagreed  with  the 
statement,  "America  is  the  best  country."  Those  who  did  not  agree 
strongly  most  frequently  picked  the  less  extreme  response. 

Lawson  (1963)  replicated  an  earlier  study  by  asking  children 
to  rank  twenty  flags  on  the  basis  of  their  attractiveness.  The  U.S. 
flag  was  among  the  top  five  chosen  by  70  per  cent  of  the  children, 
starting  at  kindergarten.  The  Soviet  flag  was  chosen  by  10  per  cent 
of  kindergartners,  dropping  to  1 per  cent  at  grade  two.  Lawson  jus- 
tified the  use  of  this  measure  of  national  attachment  as  follows: 
"Flags  are  important  symbols  of  patriotic  feeling  and  often  evoke 
emotional  responses  even  when  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  symbol 
is  no  longer  served"  (p.  284). 
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increasingly  popular  (approximating  responses  of  teachers  by  grade 
eight).  In  contrast*  "beautiful  parks  and  highways’1  and  "our  Presi- 
dent” decreased  as  sources  of  pride  after  the  second  grade.  When 
asked  in  interviews  why  they  preferred  being  American  to  being  an- 
other nationality,  older  children  preferred  more  specifically  to 
freedom  and  democracy;  they  placed  less  emphasis  upon  concrete, 
material  aspects  of  our  country  and  more  on  these  ideological  fea- 
tures emphasized  in  school.  An  interview  with  a fifth  grade  boy 
expresses  this; 


I:  What  is  freedom? 

S;  Well,  to  be  free,  you  could  vote  any  way  you  want.  like 
Kruschchev  makes  everybody  vote  for  him,  because  he  uses 
force,  and  in  America,  in  a free  country,  you  can  do  what- 
ever you  want,  free  speech,  I guess  that’s  what  it  means. 

Younger  children  simply  evaluated  the  United  States  as  "good”  and 
Russia  as  ’’bad."  The  evaluation  of  the  fifth  grader  had  more  sub- 
stance. He  used  ideological  arguments  to  justify  his  comparison  of 
the  two  countries,  thinking  of  them  as  countries  with  different 
political  processes.  His  evaluations  were  based  upon  ideological 
conceptions.  In  some  children,  who  are  between  the  first  and  second 
stage,  concepts  such  as  freedom  maintained  an  ethnocentric  character 
and  retained  qualities  of  magic.  Many  fourth  graders,  for  example, 
said  that  freedom  prevents  war;  there  was  also  a tendency  to  view 
freedom  as  exclusive  to  the  United  States. 


In  the  third  phase,  our  country  is  seen  as  part  of  a larger, 
sd_ system  of  countries.  The  child's  view  gains  a perspective 
which  includes  many  other  nations  and  our  relationships  to  them.  The 
The  most  dramatic  example  of  change  in  perception  of  the  United 
States'  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  shown  in  Table  20, 
in  response  to  the  question,  "Who  does  most  to  keep  peace  in  the 
world:  the  United  States  or  the  United  Nations?"  At  grade  two  the 
choice  was  overwhelmingly  "the  United  States";  by  grade  eight,  the 
choice  was  just  as  decidedly  "the  United  Nations,"  a response  ap- 
proximating that  of  teachers.  There  is  also  a growing  sense  of  inter- 
national morality  as  it  applies  to  our  government's  relations  with 
other  countries.  Figure  5 presents  the  mean  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment, "It  is  all  right  for  the  government  to  lie  to  another  country 
if  the  lie  protects  the  American  people."  There  was  a rapid  age- 
related  drop  in  agreement  with  this  item;  at  grade  eight  it  was 
relatively  close  to  adult  responses. 


In  gHTfflayy,  early  attachment  to  the  nation  is  basic  to  polii- 
cal  socialization  and  to  subsequent  learning  and  experience.  It  is 
interesting  that  feelings  of  attachment  do  not  call  for  a response; 
the  citizen  does  not  expect  something  from  the  country  in  return  for 
his  allegiance.  It  is  when  the  relationships  with  persons  in  the 
government  and  the  political  system  become  established  that  a range 
of  reciprocal  role  relationships  become  important. 
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FIGURE  5 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  THREE  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 


Grade  2 3^5 

Item:  is  it  all  right  for  the 

government  to  lie  to  pro- 
tect America? 


6 7 8 Teachers 

Index  Scale:  1 - Strong  agree 

4 - Strong  disagree 

Range  of  N:  1379  - 1564 


Significance  Unit:  .08 


o 


TABLE  20 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  RELATIVE  INFLUENCE  OF 
UNITED  STATES  AND  UNITED  NATIONS  IF  PREVENTING  WAR 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

United  Nations 
Keeps  Peace 

United  States 
Keeps  P^ace 

Don't  Know 

Grade  2 

1650 

14.4 

70.7 

14.9 

Grade  3 

1646 

27.3 

62.3 

10.3 

Grade  4 

1727 

48.9 

40.2 

10.9 

Grade  3 

1786 

68.2 

27.3 

4.5 

Grade  6 

1742 

78.8 

16.5 

4.7 

Grade  7 

1717 

84.6 

12.5 

2.9 

Grade  8 

1689 

86.9 

10.2 

2.8 

Teachers 

369 

87. 0 

*1  7 A 

• V 

a 

Notes. --Item:  Which  one  of  these  does  most  to  keep  peace  in 
the  world?  (l)  United  Nations;  (2)  United  States;  (3)  I Don't  Know. 
Questionnaire » page  12,  item  (56). 


—Significance  Unit: 
aNo  DK  alternative. 


3.  Attachment  to  Figures  and  Institutions 

In  the  previous  section  data  concerning  the  child's  develop- 
ing conception  of  America  and  his  attachment  to  it  were  presented  and 
discussed.  The  child's  involvement  is  based  in  part  on  recognition 
of  himself  as  an  Americeua;  national  symbols  and  ideals  serve  as  ob- 
jects for  his  loyalty.  In  this  section  the  development  of  similar 
feelings  toward  government  will  be  discussed. 


a)  Concept  of  the  system 

It  is  difficult  for  a child  to  comprehend  a complex  political 
institution.  Unlike  the  nation,  for  which  agents  of  socialization 
provide  symbols  as  points  of  contact,  conceptualization  of  govern- 
mental institutions  must  arise  without  aid  from  such  concrete  objects 
and  familiar  rituals.  It  appears  iron  our  data  that  complex  social 
systems  are  initially  conceptualized  as  persons  to  whom  the  child 
can  relate.  It  is  through  attachments  to  these  persons  that  ths 
individual  becomes  related  to  the  system.  These  attachments  may  or 
may  not  be  transformed  later  into  more  impersonal  orientations. 

During  the  developmental  period  when  a child  begins  to  build  a 
positive  regard  for  institutions  and  becomes  subject  to  their 
sanctions,  complex  social  systems  must  be  represented  by  personal 
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figures  who  can  act  as  sanctioning  agents  and  objects  of  attachment* 

The  importance  of  personal  symbols  to  a young  child  is  supported 
by  several  investigations  and  discussions  of  children's  social  concepts; 
Kelley  and  Krey  (1934)  suggested  that  systems  of  ideas  and  patterns  of 
relationships  are  grasped  first  as  single  ideas  which  require  a material 
association  to  be  retained;  frequently,  this  association  is  some  imagina- 
tive personification  or  symbol.  The  concept  that  institutions  and  ide- 
ologies are  structures  through  which  society  attempts  to  satisfy  funda- 
mental needs  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  grasp,  according  to  these 
authors.  Wesley  and  Adams  (1952)  classified  persons,  events,  and  other 
tangible  objects  as  tht  social  concepts  which  are  most  easily  acquired. 
Relationships  among  groups,  social  codes  and  standards,  and  interactions 
between  the  society  and  groups  are  much  more  difficult  for  children  to 
understand. 

The  second  or  third  grade  child's  image  of  government  is  largely 
confined  to  persons.  In  interviews,  these  young  children  referred  to 
government  as  "the  man  who  signs  the  checks,"  "the  state  and  city  govern- 
ments are  different  men,  but  they  are  both  governments,"  or  "the  govern- 
ment is  a nice  man."  On  a pretest  questionnaire,  60  per  cent  of  a group 
of  fourth  graders  expressed  agreement  with  the  statement,  "The  government 
is  a man. "IS 


Data  from  a question  asking  children  to  select  the  two  pictures 
that  best  showed  what  the  government  is  are  presented  in  Table  17* 
Pictures  of  President  Kennedy  and  George  Washington  were  chosen  by  46 
per  cent  and  39  par  cent  of  the  second  graders,  respectively.  For  older 
children,  choices  of  these  personal  figures,  particularly  Washington, 
dropped  off  sharply.  Congress  and  voting,  which  represent  government  as 
an  institution  and  a process,  were  chosen  by  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  second  graders.  Eighth  graders  (between  45  and  50  per-  cent)  found 
these  impersonal  aspects  of  government  to  be  more  appropriate  symbols. 
This  approached  the  72  per  cent  choice  by  teachers.  Selection  of  Con- 
gress increased  at  an  earlier  grade  level  than  did  voting.  "Government" 
is  represented  by  the  "President"  for  second  graders,  while  older  chil- 
dren include  governmental  institutions  and  citizens'  influence  in  their 
conception  of  the  ruling  order. 

This  personalization  of  government  is  also  true  for  elements  of 
the  political  system  associated  with  legislative  and  administrative 
processes  (Table  21).  As  children  grow  older,  they  learn  that  Congress 
is  more  important  in  law-making  than  the  President;  in  the  second  grade, 
76  per  cent  chose  the  President  and  5 per  cent  the  Congress.  By  eighth 
grade,  85  per  cent  chose  Congress  and  5 per  cent  selected  the  President. 
The  most  striking  change  occurred  between  grades  four  and  five.  Younger 
children  were  also  more  likely  to  say  that  the  "President  runs  the 
country"  (Table  22).  The  tendency  to  select  Congress  as  the  most  im- 
portant administrative  unit  was  much  less  marked  than  the  tendency  to 
choose  Congress  as  the  legislative  unit.  At  grade  eight,  58  per  cent 
believed  the  President  ran  the  country.  Although  teachers  and  students 
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TABLE  21 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  LAWS 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Congress 
Makes  Laws 

President 
Makes  Lawe 

Supreme  Court 
Makes  Laws 

Don’t  Know 

Grade  2 

1627 

4.8 

75.6 

11.5 

8.2 

Grade  3 

1648 

11.4 

66.1 

17.0 

5.5 

Grade  4 

1723 

27.5 

44.1 

21.1 

7.3 

Grade  5 

1795 

57.4 

19.4 

19.8 

3.4 

Grade  6 

1743 

65.1 

13.2 

18.3 

3.4 

Grsids  7 

1712 

72*1 

8.9 

16.4 

2.6 

Grade  8 

1690 

85.5 

5.4 

7.9 

1.4 

Teachers 

384 

96.4 

.5 

3.1 

a 

Notes.— Item:  Who  makes  the  laws?  Put  an  X next  to  the  one  who 
does  most  to  make  laws,  (l)  Congress;  (2)  President;  (3)  Supreme  Court 
(4)  I Don’t  Know.  Questionnaire,  page  7,  item  (33) . 

—Significance  Unit:  3# 

No  DK  alternative. 


perceived  the  locus  of  law-making  quite  similarly,  teachers’  choice  of 
Congress  as  ’’running  the  country”  was  much  higher  than  that  of  eighth 
graders.  Material  from  interviews  and  questionnaires  suggests  that, 
beginning  about  grade  four,  administration  and  decision-making  are  per 
ceived  as  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  the  President. 

A young  child’s  image  of  the  national  government  is  largely 
restricted  to  the  President,  who  makes  its  laws,  represents  and  runs 
it.  He  is  the  figure  about  whom  children  believe  they  know  most. 

They  reported  seeing  him  on  television,  and  95  per  cent  of  the  second 
grade  children  knew  his  name*  The  President  is  a source  of  national 
pride,  and  is  seen  as  serving  a vital  function  in  protecting  and  repre 
seating  the  nation  and  watching  over  its  administration  (Table  23)* 

The  following  excerpts  from  an  interview  with  a third  grade  boy,  the 
son  of  a teacher,  give  a fairly  representative  impression  of  the 
younger  children’s  image  of  the  President,  although  these  responses 
are  more  complete  and  articulate  than  those  of  most  subjects  this  age. 

Ii  Have  you  ever  seen  the  President? 

5:  I've  seen  him  on  television,  and  heard  him  on  the  radio,  and 

seen  him  in  newspapers. 

I:  What  does  the  President  do? 


TABLE  22 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  "WHO  RONS  THE  COUNTRY" 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Congress 

Runs 

Country 

President 

Runs 

Country 

SUpjreuK? 

Court 

Runs 

Country 

Don't  Know 

Grade  2 

1627 

5.9 

86.3 

3.3 

6-5 

Grade  3 

1662 

6.7 

85.4 

3.1 

4.7 

Grade  4 

1725 

13.2 

77.0 

3.4 

6.5 

Grade  5 

1796 

20.0 

71.8 

3.8 

4.3 

Grade  6 

1744 

24-9 

66.2 

4.5 

4.4 

Grade  7 

1711 

27.8 

64.0 

5.3 

2.9 

Grade  8 

1683 

35.1 

38.4 

3.6 

2.9 

Teachers 

58  3 

61.4 

35.8 

3.0 

a 

Notes. — Item:  Who  does  the  most  to  rim  the  country?  Put  an  X 
in  the  box  next  to  the  one  who  does  most  to  run  the  country,  (l)  Con- 
gress; (2)  President;  (3)  Supreme  Court;  (4)  I Don’t  Know.  Question- 
naire, page  9 9 item  (4l). 

— Significance  Unit:  3# 
aNo  DX  alternative. 


S:  He  rims  the  country,  he  decides  the  decisions  that  we  should 

try  to  get  out  of,  and  he  goes  to  meetings  and  tries  to  make 
peace  and  things  like  that. 

I:  When  you  say  he  runs  the  country,  what  do  you  mean? 

S.  Well,  he’s  just  about  the  boss  of  everything.  ... 

I:  And  what  kind  of  person  do  you  think  he  is? 

S:  Well,  usually  he's  an  honest  one. 

I:  Anything  else? 

S:  Well,  loyal  and  usually  is  pretty  smart. 

I:  Usually,  but  not  always? 

S:  Well,  they’re  all  smart,  but  they  aren’t  exactly  perfect 

(pause)  . • . most  of  them  are. 


TABLE  23 
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Percentages  do  not  always  sum  to  two  hundred  per  cent  for  ary  given  grade  because 
some  children  chose  only  one  alternative  or  chose  HI  don*t  know®1' 
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I:  Who  pays  him? 

S:  Well,  gee , I don’t  know  if  anybody  pays  him,  he  probably 

doesn’t  get  too  much  money  for  the  job — I don’t  even  know 
if  he  gets  any  money. 

I:  Why  would  he  take  the  job? 

S:  Well,  he  loves  his  country,  and  he  wants  this  country  to 

live  in  peace. 


The  child  subsequently  develops  a more  impersonal  and  institu- 
tionalized conception  of  the  government.  Interviews  provide  clues  to 
the  development  of  this  view.  Responses  such  as  this  come  from  older 
children:  ’’The  government  is  made  up  of  representatives  that  the 

people  elect,”  or  ”The  government  is  just  an  organization  that  the 
people  formed  to  rule  themselves.”  Instead  of  focusing  on  one  person, 
these  children  emphasized  a group  of  persons  elected  by,  and  responsi- 
ble to,  the  citizens.  Perceiving  government  as  synonymous  with  the 
President  is  a simple  way  for  children  to  organize  perceptions  of  the 
political  world.  The  school  is  important  in  fostering  the  more  re~ 
fined,  complex  picture  of  government  which  develops  later.  Our  evi- 
dence indicates,  however,  that  schools  put  equal  and  concurrent  empha- 
sis upon  the  President  and  Congress  (see  Chapter  IV).  The  importance 
of  the  President  in  the  young  children's  conceptualization  of  govern- 
ment is  not  determined  primarily  by  classroom  learning  but  by  the 
child’s  tendency  to  focus  upon  a personal  representative  of  the  system. 


b)  Concept  of  the  citizen’s  role 

The  initial  conception  of  a "good  citizen”  is  largely  one  of 
perfipji, ” Tho  young  child's  image  of  the  good  citizen  con- 
tains prominent  elements  of  personal  worth.  Interview  responses  sug- 
gest that  the  second  and  third  grade  children  made  little  distinction 
between  a good  person  and  a good  citizen.^  They  stressed  the  image 
of  general  goodness,  although  concern  with  the  country  was  of  some 
importance.  An  interview  excerpt  from  a conversation  with  the  fourth 
grade  son  of  working  class  parents  illustrates  this  point: 

I:  Well,  what  is  a good  citizen? 

S:  A person  whose  house  is  clean  and  who  is  polite. 

A second  example  is  from  a fourth  grade,  working  class  child  born  in 
Germany : 


I:  How  could  a citizen  help  his  country? 
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In  one  city  where  a clean-up  campaign  had  recently  been  con- 
ducted, 62  per  cent  of  the  children  agreed  that  keeping  the  city  clean 
was  one  of  the  citizen's  major  duties. 


S.  Well,  follow  the  laws,  don't  get  in  accidents,  and  do  practi- 
cally everything  as  hard  as  he  can. 

Children  in  our  study  chose  from  seven  alternatives  the  two 
which  they  believed  characterized  the  good  child  citizen  and  the  good 
adult  citizen  (Tables  2b  & 25).  Sevent-v  — f*  miY*  not»  r*  an  +*  oaaam/) 

, , • , , ---  u “ — ~~  vv*ov  wvvv**U  uuu 

third  grade  children  reported  that  the  "boy  who  helps  others"  is  the 
best  citizen.  Choices  of  this  alternative  declined  with  age,  replaced 
by  a conception  of  the  citizen  in  more  specifically  political  terms— 
voting  (for  the  adult  citizen)  and  showing  interest  in  government.  The 
absence  of  distinctions  between  personal  goodness  and  politically  ori- 
ented citizenship  exemplifies  the  lew  level  of  differentiation  in 
children's  thinking  and  the  assimilation  of  the  political  world  to 
personal  experiences. 


c)  Interaction  with  the  system 

The  initial  relationship  with  governmental  authority  is  with 
t.he..  President.  whom  tbe__  child  sees  in  highly  positive  terms,  thus 
indicating  his  basic  trust  in  the  benevolence  of  goygrnn|g>ivh.  Young 
children  relate  to  the  President  as  to  figures  they  know  personally, 
expressing  strong  emotional  attachment  to  him  and  expecting  protec- 
tion from.  him.  They  believe  that  the  President  is  intimately  in- 
volved not  only  in  momentous  decisions  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
country  but  also  in  more  mundane  decisions  that  affect  them  and  their 
neighborhood?  how  much  meat  will  cost,  whether  people  must  remain  in 
jail  or  be  freed,  establishing  traffic  laws.  A strong  sense  of  trust 
is  evident  in  their  responses;  they  think  that  the  President  is  per- 
sonally responsive  to  children's  wishes.  An  excerpt  from  an  inter- 
view with  a third  grader  suggests  the  extent  of  this  belief: 

1 2 Can  you  ever  tell  the.  President  . . • what  kinds  of  things 
you  think  he  should  do? 

S:  Yeah,  you  can  talk  with  him.  ... 

I : How? 

S:  You  go  to  the  White  House,  most  people  do.  • • • 

The  child's  conception  of  the  President's  concern  for  the  in- 
dividual  is  also  indicated  by  responses  to  the  item,  "If  you  write  to 
the  President,  does  he  care  what  you  think?"  Age  trends  in  this  item 
appear  in  Table  26.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  second  grade  children 
felt  that  the  President  would  care  about  their  ideas  if  they  wrote  to 
him.  The  mean  response  to  this  item  declined,  but  eighth  graders  also 
believed  that  the  President  would  pay  some  attention  to  their  opin- 
ions. This  level  of  opinion  was  similar  to  the  teachers'  responses. 


Young  children  also  believe  that  the  President  personally  would 
help  them  if  they  needed  it  (Figure  6 — page  101).  The  average  second 
grade  child  in  our  sample  reported  that  the  President  would  be  nearly 
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. (Percentages:  children  were  asked  to  choose  two  alternatives)0. 
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TABLE  26 

CHANGES  EY  GRADE  IN  TEE  BELIEF  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT  WOULD  CARE 
WHAT  CITIZENS  THOUGHT  IF  THEY  WROTE  TO  HIM 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

President  Would 
*“  Care  a Lot 

President  Would  President  Would 
Care  Some  Care  a Little 

Grade  2 

1639 

75.2 

19.6 

5.1 

Grade  3 

1664 

68.5 

26.0 

5.5 

Grade  4 

1758 

56.4 

36.3 

7.2 

Grade  5 

1795 

51.5 

39.8 

8.7 

Grade  6 

1744 

46.3 

42.3 

11.4 

Grade  7 

1710 

45.0 

43.9 

11.2 

Grade  8 

1686 

43.1 

43.0 

13.9 

Teachers 

385 

47.3 

44.7 

8.0 

Notes* — Item:  Which  do  you  think  is  the  most  true?  (Choose  one) 
If  you  write  to  the  President,  (l)  ...  he  cares  a lot  what  you  think; 

(2)  •••  he  cares  some  what  you  think;  (3)  *••  he  cares  a little  what  you 
think.  Questionnaire,  page  7,  item  (34). 

— Significance  Unit:  3% 


as  helpful  to  him  if  he  were  in  trouble  as  the  policeman  or  his  father. 
For  students  in  grade  eight,  the  mean  score  for  these  figures  diverged; 
the  President  was  rated  similarly  to  impersonal  agencies  such  as  the 
Supreme  Court  and  government.20  Teachers  and  eighth  grade  students  v/ere 
nearly  alike  in  their  view  of  the  helpfulness  of  the  President.  The 
child’s  early  approach  to  the  system  is  highly  personal;  he  expects  from 
personal  representatives  of  the  political  system  the  same  help  and  nur- 
turance  he  receives  from  his  parents. 

In  one  pilot  study  (No.  3)  the  percentage  of  children  choosing 
the  alternative,  “The  President  is  about  the  best  person  in  the  world*' 
declined  from  approximately  52  per  cent  at  grade  two  to  10  per  cent  at 
grade  eight.  This  illustrates  the  charismatic  quality  in  second  graders' 
relationship  to  the  President  (Weber,  1946;  Davies,  1954'/.  Davies,  in 
analysing  charisma  in  the  1952  campaign,  suggested  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  insecurity  generated  either  by  unstable  upbringing  or  situations 
of  national  crisis*  We  have  suggested  in  previous  work  that  idealization 
of  the  President  as  an  authority  figure  is  a technique  children  utilize 
in  dealing  with  feelings  of  vulnerability  and  powerlessness  (Hess  and 


20 

Greenstein  (1965)  also  reported  that  spontaneous  references 
to  the  President’s  benevolence  declined  with  age. 
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FIGURE  6 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  TWO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
RATING  THE  RESPONSIVENESS  OF  FIGURES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL:  PRESIDENT,  POLICEMAN,  FATHER,  SENA- 
TOR, SUPREME  COURT,  GOVERNMENT 


Item:  . . . .would  always  want  to  Index  Scale:  1 - Always 

help  me  if  I needed  it.  6 - Not  usually 

Range  of  N:  1299  - 1794 
Significance  Unit:  »08 
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Easton,  I960;  Torney,  Hess,  and  Easton,  1962), 

Since  government  is  perceived  as  personally  responsive  to  the 
individual,  the  second  or  third  grade  child  might  be  expected  to  be 
attached  to  the  President  in  the  same  manner  he  is  attached  to  his 
father;  and,  indeed,  a positive  feeling  was  reflected  in  ratings  of 
the  President  as  a personal  favorite  (Figure  7)*  The  age  trends  and 
relative  positions  of  father  and  President  on  these  ratings  resembled 
those  on  the  item  dealing  with  helpfulness.  Expressions  of  extreme 
emotional  attachment  to  the  President  declined  most  rapidly  between 
grades  two  and  five.  Teachers  and  eighth  grade  students  expressed  a 
similar  level  of  affection  for  the  President. 


The  degree  of  personal  liking  for  governmental  figures  was 
also  rated  by  children  of  the  fourth  through  eighth  grades  (Figure  8). 
This  item  showed  a less  pronounced  decline  in  personal  regard  for  the 
President.  Although  the  Senator  would  be  appropriate  as  a personal 
link  between  the  child  and  the  system,  children  do  not  develop  a high 
level  of  regard  for  him.  At  all  grade  levels,  the  Senator  was  rated 
below  all  other  figures  in  willingness  to  help.  He  was  also  less  well 
liked  than  the  President.  Our  interviews  indicated  that  children  know 
little  about  the  Senator;  references  to  his  function  were  vague — "to 
help  the  President  when  he  asks  them." 


The  reciprocal  nature  of  children’s  attachments  is  illustrated 
by  children’s  expectation  that  the  President  would  be  concerned  with 
their  welfare • they  reciprocate  by  extending  loyally  and  affection. 
This  is  the  essence  of  a reciprocal  role  relationsh  p,  one  of  the  most 
basic  personal  V VMwHwiOu  I/O  • protection  reciprocated  by  love.  The  im- 
portance of  these  personal  feelings  toward  the  President  contributes 
to  an  understanding  of  ths  strength  of  early  attachment  and  its  impli- 
cations for  the  stability  of  the  political  system.  The  President,  who 
is  personally  concerned  with  the  individual, and  for  whom  the  citizen 
feels  a love  almost  comparable  to  that  he  has  for  his  family,  can  c’o 


no  wrong, 


.21 


The__image  of  the  President  changes  with  age  to  one  which  dif- 
ferentiates between  personal -affective  and  role  qualities.  Two  fea- 
tures characterized  age  changes  in  attachment  to  figures  and  institu- 
tions. First,  while  conceptions  of  personal  nurturance  and  attachment, 
and  idealized  images  of  the  President’s  qualities  declined  somewhat, 
ratings  of  his  role  performance  remained  high.  Second,  as  compared 
with  the  younger  children,  the  older  ones  rated  institutions  and  imper- 


21 

The  extent  to  which  adults  also  feel  this  personal  attach- 
ment is  documented  by  reactions  to  Kennedy’s  assassination.  Green- 
stein  reported  that  college  students  compared  the  event  to  deaths 
within  their  immediate  group,  and  it  was  clear  that  part  of  the 
attachment  to  Kennedy  was  like  attachments  to  friends  and  relatives 
(Greenstein,  1964,  pp.  44-45).  Other  political  leaders  have  capital- 
ized upon  their  personal,  protective  images  in  election  campaigns 
(Bruner  and  Korchin,  1946). 


FIGURE  7 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  TWO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
ATTACHMENT  TO  FIGURES:  PRESIDENT,  POLICEMAN,  FATHER 
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Range  of  N:  1422  - 1787 

Significance  Unit:  .10 
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FIGURE  8 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  FOUR  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
LIKING  FOR  FIGURES;  PRESIDENT,  POLICEMAN,  FATHER,  SENATOR 
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sonal  agents  of  government  as  high  or  higher  than  the  President  on  all 
dimensions.  Our  interviews  indicated  that  children  often  saw  the  Pres- 
ident’s most  important  duty  as  being  an  administrator  of  the  country, 
making  decisions  which  affect  the  nation  and  the  world.  Mean  ratings 
of  the  President  on  these  aspects  of  performance  classified  him  as 
knowing  and  most  always  a loadoz*  7 

making  important  decisions  all  the  time.  These  mean  ratings  were  rea- 
sonably constant  from  the  fourth  through  eighth  grade,  and  ratings  of 
his  decision-making  role  rose  (Figures  9»  10,  11,  12),  Teachers  and 
eighth  graders  differed  only  slightly. 

The  policeman  and  father  were  rated  below  the  President  on  all 
of  these  attributes*  Apparently,  leading,  working  hard,  being  knowl- 
edgeable, and  making  decisions  are  defined,  even  by  younger  children, 
as  Presidential  qualities,  and  these  characteristics  clearly  differen- 
tiate his  role  from  that  of  other  authority  figures.  Unlike  his 
personal  qualities,  these  characteristics  do  not  place  him  in  a role 
relationship  with  the  child.  With  increasing  age,  children  see  the 
President  as  one  whose  abilities  are  appropriate  to  the  demands  of  his 
office^  and  whose  behavior  is  shaped  by  these  demands,  rather  than  as 
a personal  authority  directly  related  to  the  child* 23 

The  child  perceives  institutions  of  government  as  powerful. 
.competent,  benign,  and  infallible.  The  Presidency  is  an  office  occu- 
pied by  one  man*  Children  have  a high  regard  for  this  office,  and  as 
they  grow  older  develop  respect  for  several  other  offices  held  by  per- 
sons who  are  much  less  visible  to  them*  These  formally  defined  offices 
represented  in  our  questionnaire  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  govern- 
ment, are  institutions.  The  child’s  growing  respect  for  these  institu- 
tions, accompanied  by  an  increasingly  differentiated  perception  of  them, 
is  illustrated  by  Figures  6,  9i  12,  13 • The  Supreme  Court  and  govern- 
ment are  rated  quite  similarly  on  most  qualities  and  are  not  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  child  does  not  perceive  these  in- 
stitutions to  be  highly  protective,  nor  does  he  seek  a personal  rela- 
tionship with  them  (Figure  6).  Both  the  Court  and  government  were 
rated  much  lower  than  father  or  the  policeman  at  all  grades  and  lower 
than  the  President  at  grades  four  and  five. 

The  Senator,  a personal  figure,  was  rated  as  less  responsive 


"Office”  is  used  here  as  it  is  defined  by  Hughes  (1937) • a 
standardized  group  of  duties  and  privileges  which  are  consciously  ful- 
filled and  which  form  the  basis  of  an  institution. 

23 

Being  elected  to  the  Presidency  confers  an  aura  of  compe- 
tence in  itself*  Other  authors  (Paul,  1956)  have  called  this  the  fait 
accompli  effect*  In  our  pilot  data,  we  found  that  within  three  months 
after  he  took  office,  Kennedy  was  rated  equal  with  Eisenhower  on  a num- 
ber of  dimensions  and  much  more  favorably  than  Nixon  (even  by  middle 
class  children  who,  presumably,  were  pro-Nixon  at  election  time), 
Greenetein  (i960)  also  reported  shat  in  1958,  Adiai  Stevenson  was 
evaluated  much  less  favorably  than  Eisenhower* 


FIGURE  9 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  TWO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
RATING  THE  ROLE  PERFORMANCE  (KNOWLEDGE)  OF  FIGURES  AND 
INSTITUTIONS:  PRESIDENT,  POLICEMAN,  FATHER,  SENATOR, 
SUPREME  COURT.  GOVERNMENT 
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FIGURE  10 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  FOUR  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
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FIGURE  11 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  FOUR  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
RATING  THE  ROLE  PERFORMANCE  (LEADERSHIP)  OF  FIGURES: 
PRESIDENT,  POLICEMAN,  FATHER 
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FIGURE  12 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  TWO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
RATING  THE  ROLE  PERFORMANCE  (DECISION  MAKING)  OF  FIGURES 
AND  INSTITUTIONS:  PRESIDENT,  POLICEMAN,  FATHER,  SENATOR, 

SUPREME  COURT,  GOVERNMENT 
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FIGURE  13 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  FOUR  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN  RATING 
THE  INFALLIBILITY  OF  FIGURES  AND  INSTITUTIONS:  PRESIDENT, 
POLICEMAN,  FATHER,  SENATOR,  SUPREME  COURT,  GOVERNMENT 


Item:  . . . .almost  never  makes  Index  Scale:  1 - Almost  never 

mistakes.  6 - Almost  always 

Range  of  N:  1304  - 1795 

Significance  Unit:  .06 


than  institutions,  which  have  no  personal  content*  This  suggests  that 
the  personal  relationship  existing  between  the  child  and  the  President 
before  the  sixth  grade  is  possible  because  the  President  is  an  individ 
ual  whose  name  and  face  are  known.  Children’s  relationships  with  him 
are  comparable  to  the  para-social  interactions  that  television  audi- 
ences experience  with  performers  (Horton  and  V/ohl,  195^ )»  This  inti- 
macy and  perceived  reciprocity  cf  relationship  was  based  upon  the 
existence  of  a living,  visible  person — President  Kennedy  for  these 
children — not  a figure  such  as  the  average  H.S.  Senator,  whose  name 
and  person  were  unknown  to  most  children.  The  clearest  distinction 
children  make  in  judging  responsiveness  is  between  the  figures  in 
t'  3ir  immediate  environment  (father  and  policeman)  and  those  who  are 
not  known  personally  (institutions,  Senator).  The  President,  for  sec- 
ond and  third  graders,  is  intermediate  in  this  dichotomy;  the  relation 
ship  with  him  is  para -social.  Older  children  perceive  the  President 
as  a distant  figure  similar  to  the  Senator,  Supreme  Court,  and  govern- 
ment. 


The  infallibility  of  figures  and  institutions  is  an  important 
aspect  of  children’s  perceptions.  Representing  the  legitimacy  and 
authoritativeness  so  important  to  authority  relationships,  children's 
judgments  of  all  figures  and  institutions  on  the  item  "never  makes 
mistakes”  appeared  as  a single,  independent  dimension  in  our  factor 
analysis  of  ratings.  With  increased  age,  all  objects  except  the 
Supreme  Court  were  judged  more  likely  to  make  mistakes  (Figure  13). 

In  judgments  of  infallibility,  the  President  held  a position  equal  to 
that  of  institutions  only  in  fourth  graders'  responses.  At  later 
grades,  all  personal  authority  figures  were  judged  more  fallible  than 
institutions,  which  suggests  that  institutionalized  rule,  independent 
of  an  individual's  whim,  is  perceived  as  more  legitimate.  Early  be- 
lief in  the  benign  qualities  of  political  authority  sets  a level  of 
expectation  that  is  never  completely  abandoned*  As  a maturing  child 
becomes  aware  of  the  fallibility  of  persons  in  authority  he  looks  to 
institutions  for  the  protection  he  formerly  sought  from  parents  and 
personal  figures.  Mean  ratings  given  by  teachers  accentuate  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Supreme  Court  and  all  other  figures  and  institu- 
tions, including  the  government. 

There  was  an  increase  with  age  in  the  tendency  to  see  govern- 
ment and  Supreme  Court  as  making  important  decisions  and  being  knowl- 
edgeable (Figures  9*  12).  Positive  ratings  of  institutions  approach, 
or  surpass,  ratings  of  the  President  as  the  child  learns  more  about 
the  political  system.  Eighth  graders  distinguish  between  persons  and 
institutions  that  are  highly  knowledgeable  and  make  many  important 
decisions  (President,  government.  Supreme  Court),  and  figures  who  are 
not  noted  for  either  superior  knowledge  or  decision-making  (Senator, 
father,  policeman). 

•V 

Low  ratings  given  the  Senator  on  both  and  role  qualities  are 
puzzling.  Information  from  interviews  and  pilot  testing  indicated 
that  children  knew  very  little  about  the  Senator.  Either  they  did  not 
know  that  the  Senator  is  a member  of  Congress  (which  makes  laws  and 
other  important  decisions)  or  the  prestige  of  Congress  as  an  institu- 


tion  did  not  extend  to  individual  members  who  were  not  known  personally. 

The  increase  with  age  in  regard  for  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
and  for  institutions  composed  of  offices  whose  incumbents  are  unknown, 
are  examples  of  relationships  with  roles  rather  than  with  persons.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  stable  support  for  offices  and  rules,  even  when 
incumbents  change,  is  the  reason  that  socialization  to  roles  and  institu- 
tionalized offices  rather  than  to  personal  figures  is  important.  (Par- 
sons (1959)  gives  a similar  example  in  discussing  socialization  occurring 
as  a result  of  4*he  change  in  classroom  teachers  with  each  new  school  year 

More  than  in  the  parent  child  relationship,  in  school  the  child  must 
internalize  his  relationship  to  the  teacher’s  role  rather  than  to  her 
particular  personality;  this  is  a major  step  in  the  internalization 
of  universalistic  patterns  [p.  309] • 


d)  Discussion 


The  child's  attachment  to  figures  and  institutions  of  government 
presumably  is  maintained  into  adulthood.  This  basic  trust  in  government, 
is  an  important  source  of  stability  in  the  system.  In  societies  where 
this  trust  in  officials  is  not  maintained,  as  in  the  amoral  Italian  soci- 
ety described  by  Banfield  (1958),  long  term  planning  and  cooperative  im- 
provement of  living  conditions  are  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

This  affiliation  with  the  system  is  mediated  by  a relationship 
with  a personal  figure — the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  whom 
children  feel  they  have  a particularly  strong  relationship.  The  chief 
executive  serves  as  a "living  symbol"^ ▼ and  a basis  from  which  the  child 
later  progresses  to  awareness  cf  other  elements  of  the  political  system. 
Impersonal  and  institutionalized  role  systems  into  which  children  are 
socialized  must  be  represented  initially  by  individuals — persons  that 
children  know — who  can  be  objects  of  affection  and  agents  of  punishment, 
either  in  reality  or  fantasy*25» 26  This  attachment  is  not  developed 
through  the  school  curriculum,  but  emerges  with  relatively  little  spe- 
cific information.  Attachment  to  the  President  is  based  upon  knowledge 
that  there  is  a very  powerful  "boss"  of  the  United  btates;  this  aware- 
ness or  belief  may  be  the  basis  for  children's  need  to  perceive  powerful 


2^ 

A term  used  by  David  Truman  (1963)  to  describe  the  President. 

pc 

•^Finley  (1955 )»  in  a study  of  social  maturity,  asked  children  to 
check  names  of  persons,  community  institutions,  and  laws  which  did  not 
personally  concern  them,  and  thus  found  that  young  children  were  con- 
cerned only  with  persons. 

nt  * 

26 

F.  H.  Allport  (1935)  also  asserted  that  children’s  first  con- 
tact with  institutions  is  through  relationship  with  people,  unencumbered 
by  notions  of  institutions.  It  is  his  opinion,  however,  that  the  naive 
child  who  does  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  nation  and  other  insti- 
tutions existing  apart  from  individuals  is  "wiser  than  a man." 


113 


figures  as  benevolent,  in  order  to  deal  with  their  own  feelings  of  power ~ 
lessness.  In  the  early  school  years,  the  relationship  between  child  fnd 
chief  executive  is  highly  particularistic,  echoing  many  modes  cl  ^.racter- 
istic  of  the  child’s  family  relationship.  Children  expect  the  President 
to  be  personally  concerned  for  their  welfare,  for  which  they  reciprocate 
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In  tire  early  school  years,  the  President  as  an  individual  and  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  are  not  separated  in  the  child's  mind«.27  The 
maturing  child  learns  to  distinguish  between  the  role  and  its  occupant 
and  develops  respect  for  institutions  of  government,  which  do  net  have 
personal  representatives. 


Although  this  fund  of  attachment  for  the  President  is  vital  to 
society’s  stable  growth,  it  also  may  have  negative  effects.  As  Korn- 
hauser,  Sheppard,  and  Mayer  (1956)  and  Adorno,  Frenkel-Brunswick,  Levin- 
son and  Sanford  (1950)  reported,  absolute  faith  in  powerful  leaders  com- 
bined with  complete  obedience  is  characteristic  of  authoritarian  person- 
alities and  threatens  democratic  institutions,^  Davies  (195*0  asserted 
that  strong,  institutionalized  patterns  which  limit  government  are  the 
major  forces  for  minimizing  the  charismatic  relationship  between  candi- 
date and  voter.  For  this  reason,  a system  of  institutional  structures 
must  be  accepted  by  citizens  as  the  most  legitimate  mechanism  for  the 
realization  of  values.  One  of  the  functions  of  socialization  is  to 
modify  object  attachment  to  include  roles,  organizations,  and  principles. 

The  role  of  affective  ties  to  the  governmental  system  in  adult 
political  involvement  is  discussed  by  Verba  (1961): 

The  political  system  can  offer  some  satisfaction  for  the  individual’s 
affective  needs  through  emotional  attachments  to  the  symbols  of  the 
state,  to  a charismatic  leader,  or  to  some  ’’cause”  for  which  the 
state  stands.  But  the  specific  demands  that  the  larger  system  places 
upon  the  individual  and  the  distance  of  the  center  of  authority  from 
the  individual  makes  it  difficult  for  the  system  to  satisfy  his  af- 
fective needs  adequately  [p,  56]. 

Small  groups  in  which  the  adult  ha;,  direct  involvement  must  substitute 
for  these  strong  personal  ties  to  the  nation  and  government,  modifying 
them  so  that  positive  regard  is  not  lost  but  is  effectively  channeled 
into  active  involvement  combined  with  critical  consideration  of  issues 
and  candidates. 


27 

Hartley  and  Krugman  (1948)  have  reported  that  young  children 
see  an  individual  as  identical  with  and  limited  to  the  single  role  in 
which  he  is  momentarily  observed, 

28 

. people  [must]  remain  skeptical  of  the  leader's  aims, 
motives,  and  intentions,  for  hero  worship  of  leaders  [while  they  are 
living]  constitutes  a definite  threat  to  the  associational  society  by 
inducing  attitudes  of  servility  and  dependence  which  lead  ultimately 
to  the  acceptance  of  authoritarianism”  (Wilson  and  Kolb,  1949,  P*  519)* 


k • Compliance  and  Response  to  Law 

Assuring  that  members  of  a social  system  will  comply  with  its 
regulations  is  also  crucial  to  the  system's  stability.  The  compliance 
system  is  a network  of  laws , persons,  and  institutions  vested  with  au- 
thority to  enforce  their  demands.  Orientations  toward  law  and  its 
administrators  are  partially  determined  by  an  individual's  involvement 
with  the  entire  governmental  system,  just  as  orientations  toward  the 
family  rule  system  are  crucial  to  the  integration  of  its  members* 29 
The  emergence  of  compliance  to  formal  commands  depends  upon  two  charac- 
teristics of  the  figure  (or  social  structure)' in  whom  power  is  vested: 
benevolence,  which  motivates  the  individual  to  seek  rewards,  and  the 
power  to  punish  defiance.  Although  these  qualities  are  logically  dis-  ^ 
tinct,  children  frequently  appeared  to  associate  power  and  benevolence. 
Benevolent  qualities,  attributed  both  to  authority  figures  and  to  the 
system  of  laws,  offer  a basis  of  positive  regard  which  justifies  and 
encourages  compliance.  As  previously  mentioned,  attachment  to  govern- 
ment leaders  motivates  personal  obedience  in*  hope  of  reward,^-*-  A child 
also  trusts  the  system  of  laws,  believing  that  all  laws  are  fair  and 
that  those  who  enforce  them  do  so  in  order  to  protect  citizens# 

The  young  child  views  law  as  benign  and  immutable.  The  children 
in  our  group  perceived  laws  as  positive  forces  in  society,  seeing  their 
major  functions  to  keep  people  safe  and,  increasingly  with  age,  to  help 
run  the  country.  Statutes  are  not  intended  primarily  to  punish  wrong- 
doers (Table  27)*  Interviews  showed  that  a sense  of  being  protected  by 
law  is  important  to  the  child's  acceptance  of  the  legal  system#  An 
excerpt  from  an  interview  v/ith  a kindergarten  girl  illustrates  this 
point : 

I:  What  is  law? 

S:  If  someone  steals  something  or  that  . . • it's  a law  and  the 

policeman  had  to  go  looking  for  it,  and  when  they  find  him  • 
they  put  him  in  jail  and  lock  him  up  and  then  the  law  is  done. 

I:  Do  you  think  laws  are  a good  idea? 

1 

S:  Yes,  because  so  far  no  one  has  stealed  anything  from  us. 


^The  importance  of  compliance  in  family  relationships  is  indi- 
cated by  parents'  concern  with  disciplinary  and  control  problems,  docu- 
mented by  all  ctudies  of  child  rearing, 

^Obedience  is  also  determined  by  one's  conception  of  subordinate 
roles  (roles  of  citizen,  child,  or  subject)  as  compliant.  In  this  coun- 
try, obedience  to  adults  and  law  is  taught  by  home  and  school. 

^"Reward"  is  used  here  as  in  theoretical  discussions  of  identi- 
fication, A child  experiences  positive  reinforcement  when  he  behaves  as 
his  model  does,  even  when  the  model  does  not  directly  reward  him.  The 
same  kind  of  process  is  important  in  all  situations  where  the  child 
emulates  an  ideal. 
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TABLE  27 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  LAWS 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

To  Punish 
People 

To  Run 
Country 

To  Keep  People 
From  Doing  Bad 
Things 

To  Keep 
People  Safe 

Grade  2 

198 

16.2 

6.6 

16.7 

60.6 

Grade  3 

217 

7.4 

14.3 

14.7 

6 3.6 

Grade  4 

211 

6.6 

14.7 

13.3 

63.4 

Grade  3 

210 

3-3 

20.0 

10.5 

66.2 

Grade  6 

233 

3.9 

27.0 

14.6 

5^.5 

Grade  7 

226 

4.0 

28.3 

8.0 

59.7 

Grade  8 

89 

2.2 

34.8 

9.0 

33.9 

Notes. — Item:  Why  do  we  have  lav/s?  Put  an  X beside  the  one  that 
is  most  true,  (l)  We  have  laws  to  punish  people  who  have  done  bad 
things;  (2)  We  have  laws  tc  help  run  the  country;  (3)  We  have  laws  to 
keep  people  from  doing  bad  things;  (4)  We  have  laws  to  keep  people 
safe.  From  Pilot  Study  14  questionnaire. 

— Significance  Unit:  10$> 


A second  illustration  comes  from  an  interview  with  a third  grade  girl : 

Is  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  laws?  Do  you  like  them? 

S:  Well,  it’s  for  us  to  obey,  it's  for  our  safety.  They're  fair, 
and  people  who  make  them  think  of  the  people. 

Is  Could  there  be  bad  laws? 

S:  I don't  think  there  are  any  laws  that  would  be  cruel. 

Finally,  a fourth  grade  boy  explained: 

I:  Why  should  we  obey  laws? 

S.  You  may  get  hurt,  or  our  country  might  get  hurt. 

The  young  child's  perception  of  law  draws  from  a general  feeling 
that  it  is  important  to  obey  adults.  His  conception  of  laws  and  law 
enforcement  is  undifferentiated.  He  typically  does  not  distinguish  rules 
at  home  and  school  from  the  more  formal  laws  of  government,  though  he 
knows  that  all  rules  are  important.  Responses  given  by  a fifth  grade  boy 
from  a middle  statps  home  illustrate  this  confusion; 


I:  Will  you  tell  me  what  a law  is? 

5:  A rule  that  a city  makes  up. 

I:  Can  you  name  a law? 

S:  School  or  government  law?  Well,  like  don't  run  down  the  stairs 

and  don't  slide  down  the  bannister. 

Children  recognize  the  additional  importance  the  status  of  law  gives  to 
general  rules  of  behavior,  as  e\ridenced  by  this  exchange  with  a fifth 
grade  boy  of  upper  status: 

I:  What's  a law? 

S:  Something  to  prevent  something;  it  rules  out  the  bad  things  and 

enforces  it  more  than  if  somebody  were  to  just  say  it. 

Traffic  laws  are  among  the  child's  first  contacts  with  the  legal  system. 
More  than  97  per  cent  of  children  at  all  grade  levels  identified  "cars 
must  stop  at  stop  signs"  as  a law.  Laws  prohibiting  stealing  and  kill- 
ing are  also  frequently  mentioned  in  interviews  with  young  children- 

Th6_voung  child  sees  laws  as  .just  and  unchanging.  Positive 
orientations  toward  laws  and  faith  in  their  absolute  justice  apparently 
characterize  the  attitudes  of  young  children®  Induction  into  the  com- 
pliance system  occurs  through  acceptance  of  its  infallibility;  the  sys- 
tem is  perceived  as  so  perfect  that  there  can  be  no  thought  of  resisting 
its  demands.  This  unrealistic  conception,  coupled  with  the  subordinate 
role  he  has  learned  in  the  home  and  classroom,  leads  a child  to  accept 
the  law's  absolute  legitimacy  and  the  citizen's  unquestioning  compli- 
ance .32  Figure  l^f  shows  the  rapid  decline  with  age  in  agreement  that 
"all  laws  are  fair."  The  mean  response  at  grade  two  was  closest  to 
strong  agreement.  Teachers  showed  even  more  skepticism  than  eighth 
graders,  though  the  dif fe~  race  was  not  great. 

Though  implicit  trust  in  law  decreases  with  age,  it  establishes 
the  criteria  a child  may  use  later  in  assessing  the  performance  of  all 
authority  figures.  If,  at  a later  age,  he  discovers  that  laws  are  not 


32 

Frank  (19^9)  proposed  a different  basis  for  attributing  in- 
fallibility to  the  system  of  laws.  "The  Law— a body  of  rules  apparent- 
ly devised  for  infallibly  determining  what  is  right  and  wrong  and  de- 
ciding who  should  be  punished  for  misdeeds — inevitably  becomes  a par- 
tial substitute  for  the  Father-as-Infallible  Judge"  (p.  18).  The 
individual  seeks  stability  in  his  world  by  attributing  absolute  virtue 
to ’the  legal  sy\stem.  Kohlberg  (19&5) « reviewing  Piaget's  theories  of 
moral  development,  suggested  that  conceiving  rules  a\s  sacred  and  un- 
changeable results  from  two  cognitive  defects  in  children:  egocentrism 
(the  inability  to  see  moral  values  as  related  to  persons  other  than 
oneself),  and  realism  (the  conception  that  rules  are  not  subjective 
phenomena ) « 
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FIGURE  14 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  TWO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN  THE 

Laws  Fair 

Yes  . _ 
i.uu 

1.06 

1.12 

1.18 

1.24 

1.30 

1.36 

1.42 

1.48 

1.54 

1.60 

1.66 

1.72 

1.78 

1.84 

1.90 

1.96 

2.02 

2.08 

2.14 

2.20 

2.26 

2.32 

2.38 

2.44 

2.50 

2.56 

2.62 

Grade  2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Teachers 

Item:  Are  all  laws  fair?  Index  Scale:  1 - Strong  agree 

4 - Strong  disagree 

Range  of  N?  1467  - 1688 

Significance  Units  *06 


BELIEF  THAT  IAWS  ARE  FAIR 


, •_  1, 
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always  just,  he  may  nevertheless  believe  they  should  be;  if  he  has  ex- 
perience with  authority  figures  who  enforce  law  arbitrarily,  he  may  be 
disillusioned,  yet  hold  to  the  principle  of  fair  administration  of  laws* 

Young  children  believe  laws  are  unchanging,  as  well  as  just*  At 
grade  three.  24  per  cent  of  our  group  selected  the  alternative  ”uo  laws 
will  change”  when  asked  to  predict  alterations  in  the  legal  system  during 
the  next  decade  (Table  28).  Choice  of  this  alternative  declined  rapidly, 
so  that  by  grade  five,  only  6 per  cent  of  our  research  population  sub- 
scribed to  this  statement*  Young  children  also  perceived  most  laws  to 
have  been  made  in  the  distant  past,  with  the  permanence  and  v/eight  of 
tradition  already  behind  them  (Figure  15)*  Eighth  grade  children  and 
teachers,  however,  commonly  perceived  law  making  to  be  a continuous 
process* 


TABLE  28 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  WHETHER  LAWS  WILL  CHANGE 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Lei^el 

N 

All 

Laws 

Change 

Most 

Laws 

Change 

Half  the 
Laws 
Change 

A Few 
Laws 
Change 

No 

Laws 

Change 

Grade  3 

1212 

7.9 

15-5 

11.3 

40.8 

24.4 

Grade  4 

1278 

3.7 

18.5 

14.4 

52.7 

10.7 

Grade  5 

1417 

2.8 

17.4 

12.4 

61.1 

6.4 

Grade  6 

1432 

1.9 

14*3 

12.7 

66.0 

5.0 

Grade  7 

1456 

1.1 

12*2 

9«.p 

75.5 

1.9 

Grade  8 

1468 

1.0 

8.7 

10*3 

78.3 

1.6 

Notes* — Item:  By  the  time  you  are  grown  up. 0 *• (choose  one), 

(l)  all  laws  will  change,  (2)  most  laws  will  change,  (3)  half  the  laws 
will  change,  (4)  a few  laws  will  change,  (3)  no  laws  will  change,  (6) 

I don't  know*  Questionnaire,  page  21,  item  (42)* 


— Significance  Unit:  k% 


Induction  into  the  compliance  system  is  through  visible  author- 
ity figures — the  President  and  the  -policeman*.  To  the  young  child, 
political  authority  figures  and  institutions  appear  to  be  highly  power- 
ful. They  both  make  and  enforce  laws  and  rules.  A child's  first  con- 
tact with  the  system  of  laws  is  mediated  by  specific  authority  figures » 
particularistic  President  , who  is  perceived  as  author  of  the  laws 
(Table  21). ^ Children  attributed  omniscience  to  the  President  as  a 


preliminary  interviews  suggest  that  small  children  view 
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FIGURE  15 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  TWO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN  THE 
BELIEF  THAT  LAWS  WERE  "MADE  A LONG  TIME  AGO'* 


Item:  Were  most  laws  made  a long  Index  Scale:  1 - Most  made  long 

time  ago?  . aSc 

4 - Most  not  long 
ago 

Range  of  N:  1315  - 1586 
Significance  Unit:  .07 
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law-maker,  a view  consistent  with  their  generally  positive  evaluation 
of  him.  A fifth  grade  girl  from  the  working  class  expressed  this  feel- 
ing: 

Is  Well  now,  suppose  Mr,  Jones  said  he  would  not  obey  the  law 
because  it  is  a bad  law.  What  kind  of  la w do  you  think 
that  could  be? 

S:  Well,  it  might  be  something  that  the  citizens  don’t  like, 

and  it  may  be  just  his  opinion  of  just  a bad  law.  The 
President  okays  them  before  they’re  obeyed,  so  I guess  if 
it  is  good  enough  for  him,  it  is  good  enough  for  anybody. 

The  President  is  also  perceived  by  young  children  as  the  figure 
most  capable  of  decisive  action.  His  power  to  ’’make  other  people  do 
what  he  wants”  was  rated  greater  than  that  of  the  policeman  and  marked- 
ly superior  to  that  of  the  father  (Figure  16).  The  policeman  and 
President  were  equally  respected  for  their  authority  by  eighth  graders, 
with  the  age  trend  resulting  from  a decline  in  positive  ratings  of  the 
President,  Fourth  graders  also  perceived  the  President  as  approximate- 
ly equal  to  the  policeman  in  ability  to  ’’punish  anyone”  (Figure  17)* 

The  Senator  was  seen  by  older  children  as  having  narrower  ranges  of 
authority,  eighth  graders  having  little  more  respect  for  the  Senator’s 
power  than  for  that  of  their  own  fathers.  Eighth  graders  attributed 
much  more  authoritativeness  to  government  and  Supreme  Court  than  to 
either  the  President  or  the  Senator. 

In  summary,  the  Supreme  Court,  President,  government v and 
policeman  are,  for  the  most  part,  indistinguishable  to  the  fourth 
grader.  By  the  eighth  grade,  institutions  are  seen  as  most  powerful, 
the  policeman  and  the  President  having  intermediate  amounts  of  power, 
while  the  Senator  and  father  have  least.  The  consistently  lower  rat- 
ings given  by  teachers  tu  these  figures  may  result  from  use  of  the 
word  ’’punish”  in  this  item.  Although  appropriately  expressing  ^ sub- 
ordinate relationship  for  children,  it  was  perhaps  less  appropriate 
for  adults. 

The  policeman  is  seen  in  positive  terms  with  respect  to  power; 
this  image  is  relatively  stable  with  age.  Although  he  was  rated  as 
having  no  mors  power  than  the  President,  respect  for*  his  power  was 
highly  stable  across  the  age  range.  Moreover,  the  policeman  was  judged 
to  be  nearly  as  concerned  for  the  child’s  welfare  as  his  own  father  (as 
expressed  by  the  policeman’s  desire  to  be  helpful),  a perception  which 
was  also  stable  with  age.  These  are  the  only  three  items  in  which  the 
policeman  was  rated  high  and  where  this  rating  remained  stable.  On 
elements  of  general  role  competence — leadership,  infallibility,  deci- 
sion-making, working  hard,  knowing  a great  deal — the  policeman  was 


Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Senators  as  the  President’s  assistants 
and  helpers.  The  concept  of  checks  and  balances  is  foreign  to  the  child 
who  has  difficulty  understanding  that  there  is  more  than  one  valid  side 
to  an  issue. 
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FIGURE  16 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  TWO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
RATING  THE  COERCIVE  POWER  OF  FIGURES:  PRESIDENT 

i ^ 


Item:  ....can  make  anyone  do  Index  Scale:  1 - Anyone 

what  he  wants.  6 - Almost  no  one 

Range  cf  N:  1397  - 1791 

Significance  Unit:  *09 
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FIGURE  17 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  FOUR  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
RATING  THE  PUNITIVE  POWER  OF  FIGURES  AND  INSTITUTIONS: 
PRESIDENT s POLICEMAN,  FATHER,  SENATOR,  SUPREME  COURT, 

itiish 

Anyone  GOVERNMENT 


Item: . . . . can  punish  anyone.  Index  Scale:  1 - Anyone 

6 - No  one 

Range  of  N: 1302  - 1793 
Significance  Unit: . 10 
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perceived  as  similar  to  the  children’s  fathers,  but  considerably  below 
the  President  (Figures  9,  10,  11,  12,  13). 


Children  have  dual  role  expectations  of  the  policeman?  he  will 
enforce  laws  but  he  will  help  the  child  when  necessary.  Table  29  indi- 

3 P55  r h ^ 1 4*  A 1 iImam  a 4*  til  1 mmm  .3  a *1 *1  _ n i i -»  • • 
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being  able  to  make  people  obey  laws,  and  the  increasing  importance  of 
his  helping  people  in  trouble.  Thus,  we  may  expect  children  to  react 

to  the  policeman’s  power  with  compliance,  and  to  his  nurturance  with 
affection. 


TABLE  29 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  MOST  IMPORTANT  ASPECT 

OF  POLICEMAN’S  JOB 
(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Make  People  Obey 
the  Law 

Help  People  Who 
Are  in  Trouble 

Catch  People  Who 
Break  the  Law 

Grade  A 

1526 

38.3 

23.0 

38.7 

Grade  5 

1787 

42.4 

29.6 

28.0 

Grade  6 

1731 

42.8 

32.5 

2 4.7 

Grade  7 

1709 

44.5 

34.0 

21.3 

Grade  8 

1680 

41.6 

39.6 

18.8 

Teachers 

382 

50.3 

38.3 

11.3 

Notes. — Item:  Which  is  the  most  important  for  the  policeman  to 
do?  (Choose  one),  (l)  Make  people  obey  the  law;  (2)  Help  people  who  are 
in  trouble;  (3)  Catch  people  who  break  the  law.  Questionnaire,  page  31, 
item  (31). 


— Significance  Unit:  3# 


What  will  be  the  child’s  response  to  these  perceptions  of  the 
policeman?  Compliance  is  clearly  evident,  particularly  in  responses  of 
young  children  to  the  question,  "If  you  think  a policeman  is  wrong  in 
what  he  tells  you  to  do,  what  would  you  do?"  Only  6 per  cent  of  our 
pilot  test  group  stated,  "I  would  not  do  it • Non-compliance  in  a 
face-to-face  encounter  with  the  policeman  is  an  untenable  idea  to  young 
children;  only  the  extent  to  which  compliance  is  unquestioning  may  vary 
(Table  30)*  A very  small  percentage  of  children  would  do  what  the 


34 

Since  there  were  so  few  responses  of  non-compliance,  and  be- 
cause the  inclusion  of  this  alternative  was  disturbing  to  some  children 
and  teachers,  it  was  eliminated  from  our  final  instrument. 


o 


TABLE  30 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  CHILD'S  RESPONSE  IP  HE 
"THINKS  A POLICEMAN  IS  WRONG" 
(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

I 

Do  What  He 
Tells  You 
and  Forget 
About  It 

Do  What  He 
Tells  You 
! but  Tell 
Your  Father 

1 1 

Do  What  He 
Tells  You 
but  Ask  the 
Policeman  Why 

1 

| Do  What  He 
Tells  You 
but  Tell  Him 
He  Is  Wrong 

Grade  2 

1635 

19.6 

45.5 

24.0 

10.9 

Grade  3 

1663 

20.8 

41.8 

2?. 8 

9.5 

Grade  4 

1729 

17*0 

38.7 

34.3 

10.0 

Grade  3 

1791 

17.3 

33.1 

37.9 

11.7 

Grade  6 

1740 

13 » 4 

24.9 

48.1 

11.6 

Grade  7 

1708 

13.4 

23.0 

52.5 

11.1 

Grade  8 

1677 

11.5 

17.3 

58.4 

12.8 

Notes. — Item:  If  you  think  a policeman  is  wrong  in  what  he 
tells  you  to  do,  what  should  you  do?  Put  an  X beside  the  one  that 
tells  what  you  would  do,  (l)  Do  what  he  tells  you  and  forget  about  it; 
(2)  Do  what  he  tells  you  but  tell  your  father  about  it;  (3)  Do  what  he 
tells  you  but  ask  the  policeman  why;  (4)  Do  what  he  tells  you  but  tell 
the  policeman  he  is  wrong.  Questionnaire,  page  9i  item  (40). 

— Significance  Unit:  3# 


policeman  said  but  tell  him  they  thought  he  was  wrong.  Compliance 
either  without  comment  or  coupled  with  a later  report  to  one's  father 
are  model  responses  for  young  children  but  are  less  popular  for  older 
children.  Asking  the  policeman  to  explain  an  unjust  command  is  a more 
common  response  among  older  children,  which  represents  an  increasing 
tendency  to  question  authority  within  a framework  of  compliance. 

The  young_child  believes  that  punishment  is  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  wrongdoing;  this  view  declines  with  age.  Children's  as- 
sessment of  the  efficacy  of  machinery  for  apprehending  criminals  was 
probed  by  the  question,  "Do  people  who  break  laws:  (l)  always  get 
caught;  (2)  usually  get  caught;  (3)  usually  get  away;  or  (4)  always 
get  away?"  (Figure  18).  Young  children  believed  that  punishment  in- 
evitably follows  crime.  This  certainty  declined  somewhat,  however, 
with  teachers  being  even  more  skeptical  than  eighth  graders.  The  same 
type  of  age  change  appears  in  perceptions  of  the  system  of  laws.  Older 
children  have  learned,  perhaps  from  their  own  experiences,  that  punish- 
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FIGURE  18 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  TWO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
PERCEPTION  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


Item:  People  who  break  laws  Index  Scale:  1 - Always 

always  get  caught.  4 - Never 

Range  of  N:  1606  - 1784 

Significance  Unit:  .04 
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meat  is  not  the  inevitable  consequence  of  misdemeanor  and  they  general- 
ized this  conclusion  to  the  legal  system. 

The  older  child  sees  home  authority  and  non-family  authority 
figures  as  quite  different.  Although  the  thought  of  disobeying  any 
authority  figure  is  disturbing  for  most  children , overwhelming  awe  for 
the  policeman  decreased  with  age  (Table  31).  This  tendency,  with  in- 
creasing age,  to  be  less  awed  by  law  and  law  enforcement  figures  does 
not  suggest  the  development  of  disrespect;  rather,  it  reflects  a shift 
away  from  unrealistically  positive  assessments  of  the  system  to  a view 
more  congruent  with  the  way  the  system  actually  operates. 


TABLE  31 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  RELATIVE  SERIOUSNESS 
OF  DISOBEDIENCE  TO  FOUR  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Most  Wrong 
to  Disobey 
Mother 

Most  Wrong 
to  Disobey 
Teacher 

Most  Wrong 
to  Disobey 
Father 

Most  Wrong 
to  Disobey 

Policeman 

Grade  3 

1605 

9.8 

7.5 

7.6 

75.0 

Grade  4 

1S53 

10.3 

5.6 

11.9 

?2S2 

Grade  3 

1715 

14.3 

4.6 

16.2 

65«0 

Grade  6 

1673 

14.3 

4.0 

21,0 

60.7 

Grade  7 

1645 

16.3 

3.3 

24.7 

55.6 

Grade  8 

1595 

19.1 

3.6 

27.3 

49.5 

Teachers 

333 

*28.5 

3.0 

17.4 

51.0 

Notes. —Item:  Disobey  means  to  do  something  someone  tells  you 
not  to  do.  Which_j alJLh^sg_,is_,the-most  wrong?  Put  an  X beside  the  one 
that  is  most  wrong,  (1)  To  disobey  your  mother;  (2)  to  disobey  your 
j&a£he£;  (3)  to  disobey  your  father;  (4)  to  disobey  the  policeman. 
Questionnaire,  page  24,  item  (J5jfc). 

— Significance  Unit:  3# 


Children  believe  that  the  policeman  helps  people  in  trouble, 
but  have  no  strong  personal  feeling  for  him  (Figures  7 & 8).  There 
was  much  less  personal  liking  for  the  policeman  than  for  father  and 
somewhat  less  affection  for  him  than  for  the  President.  Only  the 
Senator  was  less  esteemed  than  the  policeman.  These  mixed  feelings 
are  illustrated  by  an  increase  with  age  in  the  number  of  children  who 
saw  the  policeman's  major  function  as  helping  people  in  trouble,  accom- 
panied by  a decrease  in  the  number  of  children  who  reported  that  they 
li^ed  the  policeman.  Host  responses  to  interview  questions  about  the 
policeman  were  positive;  however,  there  were  some  which  showed  mixed 
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feelings.  An  interview  with  a fourth  grade,  working  class  girl  illus- 
trates this  point. 

I:  Do  you  like  the  policemen? 

S:  I don't  know.  They  help,  and  they  give  you  tickets*  I 

don't  like  them.  I like  to  obey  my  own  rules*  I listen 
to  them,  but  I don't  like  them. 

Children  have  learned  that  policemen  may  help  but  also  may  punish  them, 
and  they  respond  to  both  punishment  and  nurturance. 

To  children,  the  policeman  represents  the  authoritative  ruling 
order;  more  than  80  per  cent  of  our  group  knew  he  worked  for  the  gov- 
ernment. The  policeman  is  also  a well-known  figure;  a second  grader 
know  the  postman  and  policeman  better  than  other  government  figures 
(Table  32).  Children  expect  their  behavior  to  be  directly  influenced 
by  the  policeman  and  anticipate  suffering  the  consequences  of  disobedi- 
ence. Although  schools  probably  present  a nurturant  image  of  the 
policeman,  children  learn  from  an  early  age  that  one  of  the  policeman's 
major  responsibilities  is  to  capture  (and  they  believe  also  to  punish) 
lawbreakers.  Because  children's  first  contacts  with  law  are  through 
observations  of  its  enforcement,  mixed  feelings  about  its  representa- 
tives are  very  important  in  determining  perceptions  of  law. 5$ 

Not  all  attitudes  toward  the  system  of  law  shift  toward  modera- 
tion with  increased  age.  Norms  concerning  how  the  system  should  oper- 
ate are  distinguished  from  those  regarding  the  way  it  actually  operates. 
The  item,  "The  policeman's  job  is  to  make  people  obey  laws,"  is  stable 
across  the  age  range,  although  children's  belief  in  the  inevitability 
of  punishment  declines*  Agreement  v/ith  the  statement  that  "laws  are  to 
keep  us  safe,"  is  stable,  while  agreement  that  "all  laws  are  fair" 
shows  a marked  decline  with  age. 

The  origin  of  orientations  toward  the  compliance  system  is 
four-fold:  first,  the  fund  of  positive  feeling  for  government,  particu- 
larly the  President,  which  is  extended  to  include  laws  made  by  govern- 
ment authorities!  second,  the  core  of  respect  for  power  wielded  by  au- 
thority figures,  particularly  the  policeman;  third,  experience  in  subor- 
dinate, compliant  roles,  acquired  by  the  child  at  Lome  and  school;  fourth, 
the  normative  belief  that  all  systems  of  rules  are  fair.  These  elements 
are  central  to  a young  child's  induction  into  the  compliance  system. 


5*  Influencing  Government  Policy 
The  franchise  is  a central  feature  of  a democratic  government, 
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Only  unquestioning  compliance  to  law  and  commands  from  an  au- 
thority figure  were  assessed.  Broader  social  compliance,  as  represented 
by  the  belief  in  the  leader's  infallibility  and  the  validity  of  only  one 
side  in  any  argument,  is  vital  to  social  history  but  was  not  a primary 
concern. 


TABLE  32 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  BEST  KNOWN  GOVERNMENT  FIGURES 
(Percentages:  children  were  asked  to  choose  two) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

1 

Policeman 

Postman 

President 

it 

1 Soldier  J 

1 f 

f 

i 

Judge 

Senator 

Grade  2 

196 

64.3 

52.6 

41.3 

23.0 

18 . 4 

1.0 

Grade  3 

214 

65.9 

54.7 

36.4 

26.2 

15.0 

2.3 

Grade  4 

204 

65.7 

46.6 

50.0 

27.0 

9.3 

1.5 

Grade  5 

207 

61.4 

45.4 

51.7 

23.2 

9.7 

6.3 

Grade  6 

232 

42.7 

34.0 

59.9 

39.6 

12.1 

9.5 

Grade  7 

209 

43.1 

27.3 

66.0 

33.5 

13.2 

15.3 

Grade  8 

87 

35.6 

18.4 

73.6 

42,5 

6.9 

23.0 

Notes* — Item:  Put  an  X by  the  (pictures  of)  two  people  below 
that  you  know  the  most  about,  (1)  Soldier;  (2)  Judge;  (3)  Senator;  (4) 
Policeman;  (5)  Postman;  (6)  President.  From  Pilot  Study  14  question- 
naire. 


■Significance  Unit:  10# 


and  the  preparation  of  children  to  exercise  this  right  as  adults  is  one 
of  the  key  elements  of  the  socializing  process.  In  the  relationship 
between  a citizen  and  his  government,  the  right  to  vote  is  the  power  to 
effect  change  and  to  exert  control;  the  successful  teaching  of  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  that  attend  uhis  right  is  essential  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  a democracy* 

Concern  with  childrens  political  attitudes  could  be  limited  to 
the  attachment  and  compliance  dimensions  already  discussed,  were  this 
study  conducted  in  a totalitarian  regime.  In  a democratic  system,  how- 
ever, another  major  role  relationship  is  open  to  the  individual:  watch- 
ing over  the  governments  conduct  and  attempting  to  influence  its  ac- 
tions.3©  Because  a citizen  votes,  he  may  also  play  an  influential  role 
in  the  period  between  elections.  His  power  is  largely  based  upon  this 
right  to  vote  and  his  ability  to  influence  the  votes  of  others*  The 
vote  is  one  expression  of  a fundamental  relationship  between  the  citi- 
zen and  his  country  but  the  act  of  casting  a ballot  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  citizen  comprehends,  accepts,  and  implements  his 
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Almond  and  Verba  (1963)  referred  to  this  as  the  "citizen* s 
role, " an  active  one,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  passive  "subject’s 
role." 
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right  to  influence  the  governing  process • This  orientation  involves  a 
view  of  oneself  as  effective,  a view  of  the  system  as  responsive,  and 
a knowledge  of  the  procedures  and  techniques  of  influence  required  to 
implement  intent *57 

To  attempt  to  intervene  in  the  actions  of  the  governmental  sys- 
tem requires  an  assertiveness  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  submis- 
siveness of  the  subject's  role.  Yet  this  assertiveness  must  not  destroy 
compliance  with  law,  no.r  can  it  proceed  outside  of  structures  designed 
to  regulate  dissent.  Because  the  power  to  regulate  the  government, 
which  the  child  will  share  as  a citizen,  is  unlike  any  relationship  he 
has  experienced  within  his  family  or  school,  orientations  which  foster 
this  kind  of  active  involvement  must  be  developed  during  childhood. 
Teaching  these  attitudes  is  a lengthy  and  complex  process  built  upon 
earlier  stages  of  trust  in  the  system  and  compliance  to  it.  Trust  in 
the  system  justifies  action  and  motivates  attempts  at  influence,  assur- 
ing that  effort  will  not  be  futile®  The  citizen's  place  in  the  compli- 
ance system  limits  and  constrains  the  techniques  of  influence,  keeping 
them  within  legal  bounds*  Failure  of  socialization  may  foster  apathy  on 
the  one  hand  cr  lead  to  the  emergence  of  influence  techniques  which  are 
antisocial  or  illegal  on  the  other* 

Two  types  of  influence  are  available  to  the  individual  citizen-- 
the  power  to  affect  decisions  and  actions  of  the  government  and  the 
power  to  influence  government  by  changing  his  elected  representatives. 
Although  the  techniques  involved  in  these  different  types  of  action  are 
not  identical,  the  underlying  orientations  are  essentially  vlio  same* 

The  acquisition  of  attitudes  in  this  critical  area  is  complex  and  begins 
early  in  life.  The  intricacies  of  personal  involvement  in  political  be 
bavior  have  been  presented  by  Smith,  Bruner  and  White  (1956)  and  by  Lane 
(1959)  in  extensive  case  histories*  The  origin  of  orientation  toward 
elections  and  influence  is  a relevant  dimension  of  political  socializa- 
tion even  though  the  right  to  vote  is  reserved  for  adult  years*  Adult 
participation  in  government  is  usually  intermittent.  The  rewards  are 
often  delayed  in  time  and  there  is  little  direct  feedback  to  reinforce 
it*  Po*3Sibly  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  political  socialisation 
is  to  teach  the  individual  citizen  to  engage  in  action  (through  corarau- 
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Although  many  citizens  are  politically  inactive,  feelings  of 
political  competence  are  characteristic  of  adults  in  the  United  States. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  sample  interviewed  by  Almond  and  Verba 
(1963)  felt  that  they  could  do  something  to  modify  or  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  an  unjust  or  harmful  law  being  considered  in  Congress: 

"Much  of  the  influence  that  our  respondents  believe  they  have  over 
government  probably  represents  a somewhat  unrealistic  belief  in 
their  opportunities  tc  participate.  It  is  likely  that  many  who  say 
they  could  influence  the  government  would  never  attempt  to  exert 
such  influence;  and  it  is  likely,  as  well,  that  if  they  tried,  they 
would  not  succeed*  • • • hut  if  the  individual  believes  he  has  in- 
fluence, he  is  more  likely  tc  attempt  to  use  it.  • • . And  if 
decision  makers  believe  that  the  ordinary  man  could  participate — 
they  are  likely  to  behave  quite  differently  than  if  such  a belief 
did  not  exist"  (pp.  182-183). 


nity  groups  and  other  organizations)  which  he  recognizes  may  either 
have  no  effect  or  a very  delayed  effect.  Attitudes  which  will  prepare 
individuals  for  participation  when  they  have  attained  majority  must  be 
socialized.  Norms  which  maintain  a political  environment  favorable  to 
political  participation  must  be  accepted. 

The  processes  of  government-passing  and  enforcing  laws,  mak- 
ing and  implementing  decisions — are  too  complex  for  children  to  compre- 
hend and  indeed  are  not  always  well  understood  by  adults.  Developing 
the  capacity  and  motivation  necessary  for  intervening  in  governmental 
process  requires  a complex  pattern  of  attitudes  and  beliefs.  First  is 
the  belief  that  government  needs  improvement  and  that  citizens  are 
obligated  to  work  for  its  betterment.  This  opposes  the  belief  that 
government  is  perfect  and  that  citizens  fulfill  their  role  by  remain- 
ing silent  and  complying  with  law.  The  belief  that  the  status  quo  is 
satisfactory  acts  to  deter  active  citizen  participation.  This  kind  of 
apathy  resembles  Kornhauscr’s  (1959)  description  of  apathetic  masses 
which  can  be  easily  mobilized  for  extreme  causes  during  times  of 
national  crisis.  Second,  a citizen  who  wishes  to  influence  government 
policies  must  learn  the  most  efficient  ways  to  make  his  opinion  heard. 
This  problem  is  complicated  by  the  schools5  emphasis  upon  the  formal 
structure  of  governmental  process,  and  the  undereraphasis  on  the  role 
of  group  structures  and  interactions  which  constitute  a pluralistic 
society.  David  Truman  (1963)  has  summarized  this: 

So  strong  is  this  awareness  of  the  standardised,  formal  aspects 
of  government  ...  that  we  may  easily  fall  into  the  error  of  a 
simplified,  stereotyped  picture  of  the  process:  the  legislature 
adopts  policy,  the  executive  approves  and  administers  it,  the 
court  adjudicates  controversies  arising  out  of  it  [p.  262]. 

The  influence  of  interest  and  pressure  groups  is  apparently  sften  ig- 
nored in  public  discussion  of  congressional  action  and  in  school  cur- 
ricula. Admittedly  it  is  not  easy  to  each  children  that  groups  who 
promote  their  own  interests  rather  than  the  public  interest  may  be 
effective,  even  decisive,  in  the  legislative  process.  But  such  infor- 
mation is  useful  in  helping  the  citizen  to  act  realistically  and 
effectively. 

The  ideal  of  American  democracy  has  been  that  each  individual 
should  be  able  to  make  his  opinion  count,  as  it  did  in  the  town  meet- 
ings of  early  America.  Banfield  (19^0)  contrasted  the  American  and 
British  government  in  this  regard:  ’"The  British  • • . still  believe 

that  the  government  should  govern.  And  we  still  believe  that  every- 
one has  a right  to  ’get  in  on  the  act’  and  to  make  his  influence 
felt”  (pp.  61-77).  Some  writers,  like  Berelson  et  al.  (195^)?  have 
argued  that  the  characteristics  of  individuals  which  produce  partici- 
pation are  unnecessary  in  the  operation  of  democratic,  society;  rather, 
collective  properties  of  the  electorate  and  the  total  political  and 
social  system  are  crucial.  Others,  particularly  Kornhauser  (1959) * 
have  suggested  that  the  individual’s  most  legitimate  participation  in 
larger  decision-making  processes  is  through  membership  in  groups  which 
mediate  between  government  d^^ision -maker e and  cifizens.  Face-to-face 
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relationships  provide  an  individual  with  meaningful  concerns,  and 
rather  than  forcing  the  citizen  to  evaluate  distant  events  in  te.ms  of 
stereotypes,  they  are  linked  to  personal  meanings.  This  group  media- 
tion has  two  other  advantages: 

Each  group  has  interests  of  its  own  in  gaining  access  to  elites, 
and  has  organized  power  not  available  to  separate  individuals 
...  since  independent  groups  seek  to  maintain  their  position  by 
checking  one  another’s  power  as  well  as  the  power  of  higher  level 
elites,  the  interactions  of  the  groups  help  to  sustain  access  to 
decision  making  processes  in  the  larger  society  [p*  8l3. 

The  mobilization  of  individual  activity  i/>to  group  influence  not  only 
multiplies  the  individual’s  power  but  also  prevents  the  tyranny  of  any 
single  g;roup,  or  the  chaos  which  would  resu?.t  if  each  individual  de- 
manded that  nis  own  suggestions  be  considered. 

Although  political  and  social  theories  have  indicated  that  in- 
dividuals must  be  involved  in  groups  in  which  they  have  interest  and 
influence  and  about  which  they  have  realistic  information,  in  order  ier 
democratic  processes  to  operate,  participation  of  this  kind  is  not 
widespread.  Greer  (1958)  pointed  to  the  particular  absence  of  this 
type  of  involvement  in  urban  areas.  Here,  democratic  processes  (shared 
decision  making,  control  by  consent)  are  common  only  in  family  and 
friendship  groups.  Formal  organizations  on  the  local  or  community  level 
engage  only  a minority  in  more  than  token  participation,  and  these  par- 
ticipants are  not  alwavs  democratically  organized. 

This  discussion  of  socialization  in  this  area  is  oriented  about 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  children  see  government  as  so  perfect  that  the  citizen’s 
only  legitimate  responsibility  is  to  obey  its  commands  \nd  not  inter- 
fere with  its  pronouncements?  Do  they  allow  other  individuals  the  free- 
dome  to  criticize  the  government? 

ft 

2.  Do  children  have  knowledge  of  extra -legislative,  informal 
processes  of  government  and  the  legitimate  channels  of  influence  which 
are  open  to  them  as  ci  izens? 

3.  Is  stress  placed  upon  individual  participation  or  upon  the 
goal  of  incorporating  individuals  in  group  action? 


a ) Concent  of  the  system  and  tre 
citizen’s  role 


The  concept  of  government  as  an  object  which  can  stimulate  citi 
zen  protest  on  issues  is  the  most  crucial  aspect  of  this  relationship 
of  citizens  to  government.  Young  children  have  a highly  idealized  ac- 
ceptance of  the  system  r»s  a whole-- an  attachment  both  to  their  country 
and  to  the  figures  and  institutions  of  government.  Operation  of  the 
democratic  system,  ^however,  demands  that  citizens  have  reservations 
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about  particular  facets  of  public  policy.  Without  abandoning  his  posi- 
tive attachment  tc  government,  to  the  rules  o;  law,  and  to  the  struc- 
tures designed  to  regulate  dissent,  the  citizen  must  be  watchful  over 
the  government’s  actions.  He  must  Learn  to  separate  particular  gov- 
ernment policies  from  his  allegiance  to  the  government  as  a whole. 

The  child  has  an  implicit  trust  in  the  benevolence  of  govern- 
ment. Young  children  see  the  government  as  a benevolent  force  protect- 
ing and  pointing  out  the  right  road  for  citizens.  This  is  documented 
by  agreement  with  the  item,  "What  goes  on  in  the  government  is  all  for 
the  best"  (Figure  19). 

At  grade  three,  90  per  cent  of  the  respondents  agreed  with 
this  statement  (excluding  those  who  did  not  respond  or  who  did  not 
know).  At  grade  eight,  76  per  caat  of  the  students  agreed*  Among 
teachers,  the  agreement  rate  dropped  to  46  per  cent.  This  idealized 
perception  of  government  is  further  documented  by  pilot-study  re- 
sponses to  the  question,  "The  United  States  government  knows  what  is 
best  for  the  people. "3°  Between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  students  at  all 
grade  levels  agreed  with  this  statement.  Clearly,  children  accept  a 
system  which  "knows  what  is  best  for  its  citizens*"  just  as  their  par- 
ents presumably  know  what  is  best  for  them.  These  data  confirm  the 
trend  presented  in  Figure  13,  concerning  the  perceived  infallibility 
of  governmental  decisions#  Accepting  the  supreme  authority  of  govern- 
ment does  not  prepare  an  individual  fory-action  in  pursuit  of  his  own 
goals.  The  age  changes  in  the  item  regarding  perception  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  "all  for  the  best,”  show  that  a somewhat  more  realistic 
view  of  government  is  acquired  with  increasing  experience.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  eighth  graders  and  teachers  was  very  large,  however; 
the  experience  acquired  by  adults,  who  see  many  governmental  decisions 
with  which  they  cannot  agree,  leads  to  expressions  of  discontent  which, 
in  turn,  stimulate  political  activity. 

Questions  concerning  curriculum  also  suggest  that  in  the  sec- 
ond through  fourth  grades  teachers  emphasize  positive  aspects  of  their 
social  studies  material,  or  at  least  present  the  material  impartially 
(see  Table  33).  They  do  not  attempt  to  inculcate  critical  faculties 
in  assessing  this  material,  but  see  their  role  as  forming  the  child’s 
lasting  positive  attachment  to  the  system.  Teachers  of  sevent!  and 
eighth  grade  classes  reported  that  they  tried  to  present  material 
pointing  out  less  favorable  aspects*  The  principle  that  our  govern- 
ment is  good  but  that  it  is  not  infallible  on  certain  issues  is  a 
highly  subtle  idea  and  one  difficult  to  communicate  even  to  eighth 
grade  students.  Presentation  of  controversial  issues  for  discussion 
in  the  classroom  and  the  child's  increasing  experience  with  actions  of 
the  political  system  which  do  not  meet  his  standards  modify  the  feel- 
ing that  governmental  activity  and  power  are  beyond  question. 

Children  believe  that  democracy  is  "rule  by_the  people."  but 
have  limited  understanding  of  how  this  rule  is  exercised.  Children 
hold  certain  norms  about  the  operation  of  democracy.  "A  democracy 
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FIGURE  19 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  THREE  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
THE  BELIEF  THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  "ALL  FOR  THE  BEST" 

All  For  Best 


I teas  is  what  goes  on  in  the 
government  all  for  the 
best  ? 


Index  Scale: 1 - Strong  agree 

4 - Strong  disagree 

Range  of  Nj  1368  - 1619 

Significance  Unit: *05 


TABLE  33 


TEACHERS'  REPORT  OF  THEIR  PRESENTATION  OF  CURRICULAR  MATERIAL 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

Taught 

Number  of 
Teachers 
Responding 

Impartially , 
Without  Value 
Judgment 

Favorably 
Emphasize 
Good  Aspects 

Critically 
Point  out  Bad 
Aspects  as 
Well  as  Good 

Grade  2 

22 

27«3 

54.5 

18.2 

Grades  3 & 4 

32 

37.5 

31.2 

31.2 

Grades  5 & 6 

38 

18.4 

36.8 

44.7 

Grades  7 & 8 

22 

18.2 

13.6 

68.2 

Note* — Item;'  I usually  try  to  present  material  about  the  coun- 
try, (l)  Impartially,  giving  no  value  judgment;  (2)  favorably . empha- 
sizing the  good  aspects;  (3)  critically,  pointing  out  bad  aspects  as 
well  as  good#  From  Curriculum  Questionnaire# 


is  where  the  people  rule,"  is  clearly  among  its  most  important  defini- 
tions (Table  3*0*  It  would  be  hard  for  anyone  to  disagree  with  such  a 
positive  statement.  An  interview  with  a sixth  grade,  lower  status  boy 
points  out  his  limited  understanding  of  such  rule  by  the  people: 

Oh,  in  the  United  States  the  people  are  supposed  to  rule  the  gov- 
ernment— well — I— the  people  make  up  the  government.  They  are  not 
the  officers,  the  government  supposedly  rules,  but  the  people  have 
command  over  the  government#  • • • Well,  I'd  say  really  the 
people  rule,  because  the  people  have  charge  over  the  government; 
it's  just  an  organization  that  the  people  are  trying  to  keep  order. 
So  really  the  people  would  rule,  but  that  is  kind  of  complicated 
because  the  government  rules  over  the  people  and  the  people  tell 
the  government.,  It  is  kind  of  mixed  up,  but  it's  a good  set  up, 
but  yet  there's  no  real  good  rule.  Everybody  has  power;  that  is, 
everybody's  power  is  limited.  Well,  it  is  like  an  organization, 
if  the  majority  doesn't  like  this — why  then — it  doesn't  go.  If 
the  majority  does,  it's  all  the  majority — the  majority  rules-- 
nobody  rules — but  the  majority  rules.  ... 

Though  he  repeats  some  of  the  important  phrases  like  "majority  rule," 
it  is  clear  that  he  knows  little  about  the  operation  of  a democratic 
system. 


The  child  has  a limited  knowledge  of  the  role  of  pressure 
groups  in  making  political  policy.  Children's  understanding  of  the 
role  pressure  groups  play  in  government  is  indicated  in  Table  33*  Un- 
til the  seventh  grade,  children  rated  the  policeman's  influence  in  law 
making  as  higher  than  that  of  any  other  individual  or  group  except  the 
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President  and  labor  unions*  Children  did  not  distinguish  among  the 
power  of  big  companies,  churches,  rich  people,  and  the  average  voter* 
Labor  unions  were  attributed  much  higher  power;  they  seemed  to  exem- 
plify the  concept  of  ’’pressure  group”  for  respondents* 

As  a clear  illustration  of  the  strength  of  the  American  ideal 
of  the  importance  of  the  individual,  the  average  citizen’s  influence 
on  law  making  was  perceived  as  equal  to  the  legislative  power  wielded 
by  large  companies,  persons  of  wealth*  and  newspapers*  Teachers  dif- 
fered greatly  from  eighth  graders  in  their  perceptions,  rating  the 
influence  of  unions,  newspapers,  companies,  and  rich  people  nearly 
equally  and  at  a level  much  higher  than  they  rated  that  of  the  average 
citizen.  Stable  age  curves  from  gride  four  through  eight,  followed  by 
a sharp  divergence  of  teachers,  suggest  that  this  facet  of  government- 
al process  is  not  handled  either  formally  or  informally  by  the  school* 39 
Schools  concentrate  on  formal  aspects  of  the  government,  teaching  that 
Congress  makes  the  laws,  but  not  recognizing  the  influence  of  interest 
groups. 


Perception  of  the  different  channels  of  influence  which  the 
citizen  may  adopt  does  expand  with  age.  Agreement  that,  ’’Voting  is 
the  only  way  people  like  my  parents  can  have  any  say  about  how  the 
government  runs  things”  dropped  with  age  (Figure  20).  In  a pilot 
study,  recognition  that,  ’’Everyone  can  write  to  his  Congressman  to  say 
what  laws  he  wants  passed,”  increased  with  grade.^  On  a previous 
pilot  instrument,  however,  the  average  citizen  was  rated  as  only 
slightly  less  influential  than  ’’people  who  write  to  their  Senators. 

Responses  to  the  three  questions  posed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section  seem  fairly  clear,  even  from  this  brief  analysis.  These 
answers  influence  the  interpretation  of  the  active  involvement  of  this 
sample.  Many  children  believe  that  the  government  provides  for  all 
citizens  in  such  a way  that  they  need  not  be  alert  or  responsible  for 
its  conduct.  Children’s  evaluation  of  pressure  groups  is  generally 
negative  and  knowledge  of  the  most  efficient  channels  of  influence  is 
limited.  They  believe  in  individual  access  to  power — an  unrealistic 
viewpoint,  particularly  in  a rapidly  expanding  society. 

Older  children  stress  interest  in  politics  and  current  events 
as  part  of  the  ideal  citizen’s  obligation*  Part  of  the  citizen’s  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  mind  of  an  older  child,  is  to  be  interested  in  the 
government.  The  choice  of  this  aspect  of  the  citizen’s  role  as  impor- 
tant increased  dramatically  with  age,  eighth  graders  being  quite  simi- 
lar to  teachers  (Tables  2b,  25).  The  belief,  that  citizens  should  be 
interested  is  socialized,  even  though  motivations  for  this  interest  and 


^Pressure  groups  are  perhaps  the  most  publicly  devalued  part 
of  our  government  process.  Remmers  (Remmers  & Radler,  1957)  reported 
that  in  a high  school  sample  only  25  per  cent  agreed  that  "Pressure 
groups  are  a useful  and  important  feature  of  representative  government” 
(p.  l8l). 

if0Pilot  Study  11.  ^Pilot  Study  12. 
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FIGURE  20 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  TWO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN  THE 
BELIEF  THAT  AVERAGE  CITIOTS  CAN  INFLUENCE  THE  GOVERN- 


MENT ONLY  BY  VOTING 


Item:  Is  voting  the  only  way 
people  like  your  mother 
and  father  can  have  any 
say  about  how  the  govern- 
ment runs  things? 


Index  Scale:  1 - Strong  Agree 

4 - Strong  Disagree 

Range  of  N:  1045  - 1552 

Significance  Unit:  .07 
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the  channels  through  which  it  can  be  expressed  in  action  are  not  clearly 
defined.  It  is  obvious  to  children,  however,  that  many  citizens  do  not 
meet  this  obligation  of  interest.  More  than  half  of  our  pilot  sample 
agreed  that,  "Politics  are  interesting,  but  not  as  interesting  as  sports 
or  dancing  for  most  people. ,,if2 


9 

ER AC 


b)  Interaction  with  the  system 

The  young  child's  conception  of  the  government  emphasizes  its 
unity  and  protectiveness;  he  expects  personal  responsiveness  from  the 
President  when  he  is  in  trouble.  What  is  the  older  child's  perception 
of  the  government's  responsiveness  to  demands  that  people  like  himself 
and  his  family  might  make  on  it?  Does  he  believe  that  his  actions  or 
interest  would  be  influential?^ 


Children's  sense  of  the  efficacy  of  citizen  action  increases 
with  age.  The  sharpest  increase  occurred  between  grades  four  and  five 
(Figure  21).  This  scale  was  focused  on  individual  action,  although 
group  cooperation  was  not  excluded.  Teachers  and  eighth  graders  re- 
ceived similar  mean  efficacy  scores,  suggesting  that  expectations  of 
governmental  response  are  socialized  during  the  elementary  school 
period  and  that  socialization  is  virtually  completed  by  grade  eight. 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school  most  children  have  acquired 
some  interest  in  the  government  and  have  participated  in  discussions 
about  its  policies.  Tn  response  to  the  consideration  which  they  ex- 
pect the  government  to  show  individuals'  opinions,  this  elementary 
school  group  reported  a relatively  high  level  of  active  involvement  by 
grade  eight,  although  they  did  not  approach  the  amount  of  activity  re- 
ported by  teachers.  Although  children  believe  that  citizens  should  be 
interested  in  government,  there  was  a slight  decline  with  age  in  re- 
ports of  their  own  interest  (Figure  22).^  The  discrepancy  between 
eighth  graders  and  teachers  may  represent  a low  level  of  interest  in 
children  which  v/ill  increase  in  adulthood,  or  it  may  reflect  a level 
of  interest  in  teachers  which  is  relatively  high  when  compared  with 
other  adults. 


Table  36  documents  the  rapid  increase  with  age  in  reports  of 
discussions  with  friends  and  family  about;  political  matters?  candi- 
dates and  certain  problems  facing  the  country.  Again,  the  most  rapid 
change  occurred  between  grades  four  and  five .^5 


^Pilot  Study  11. 

IlX 

SRC  Sfficacy  Scale, modified  to  make  statements  about  the 
child  and  his  family,  people  like  the  child's  family,  was  used.  See 
Appendix  D. 

li/i 

The  high  level  of  interest  reported  at  grade  two  must  be 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  second  grader  equates  the 
government  with  the  President,  and  that  these  children  reported  inter- 
est in  this  personal  figure. 

As 

No  data  from  teachers  were  available  for  two  of  the  three 

items. 
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FIGURE  21 
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aixicacy 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  THREE  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
SENSE  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY 
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Grade  2 3 4 5 

Item:  Combination  of  five  items 
concerning  perception  of 
government  * s responsive- 
ness to  citizens'  attempts 
to  influence  it. 


6 7 8 Teachers 

Index  Scale:  i - LoW 
16  - High 

Range  of  N:  1245  - 1625 
Significance  Unit:  .24 
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FIGURE  22 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADjES  TOO  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 


POLITICAL  INTEREST 
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How  interested  in  the 
government  and  current 
events  are  you? 


6 7 8 Teachers 

Index  Scale:  1 - High 
3 - Low 

Range  of  N:  1439  - 1792 


Significance  Unit:  .04 


TABLE  36 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PARTICIPATION  IN  POLITICAL  DISCUSSION 
(Percentages:  Children  answered  "Yes'1  or  "No"  for 
each  type  of  discussion) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Talked  With 
Parents  about 
Country  * s 
Problems 

N 

Talked  With 
Parents  about 
a Candidate 

N 

Talked  With 
Friends  about 
a Candidate 

Grade  3 

1631 

57*1 

1635 

52.4 

1658 

49.0 

Grade  4 

1733 

38.8 

1732 

61.6 

1732 

57.4 

Grade  3 

1794 

66.2 

1800 

77.2 

1798 

75.5 

Grade  6 

1740 

71.4 

1743 

80.3 

1744 

80.8 

Grade  7 

1711 

72.5 

1719 

84*2 

1713 

86.9 

Grade  8 

1687 

71.7 

1688 

85.O 

1690 

89.0 

High 

School 

1350 

79.8a 

1354 

74.  6a 

Teachers 

b 

b 

378 

96.0 

Notes. — Item:  Things  about  government,  politics,  and  candidates 
that  you  have  done,  (36)  I have  talked  with  my  mother  or  father  about 
our  country's  problems  - (1)  Yes;  (2)  No.  (32.)  I have  talked  with  my 
friends  about  a candidate;  (22)  i have  talked  with  ray  mother  or  father 
about  a candidate.  Questionnair e , page  20,  items  (3&)»  (22)%  an<*  09) » 

— Significance  Unit:  3$ 

aItems  on  the  high  school  questionnaire  read:  Have  you  talked 

with  your  parents  about  politics  and  current  events?;  Have  you  talked 
with  your  friends  about  politics  and  current  events? 

lu 

Item  not  included  in  teachers*  questionnaire. 


Analysis  of  the  questions  which  compose  this  index  illustrates 
the  importance  of  candidates  and  elections  in  stimulating  discussion. 
The  question,  "Who  will  be  elected?"  mobilized  the  children's  interest 
more  quickly  than  the  more  abstract  problems  of  the  nation.  This  in- 
formal discussion,  outside  the  schoolroom,  may  be  a major  source  of 
attitudes  toward  cooperative  group  participation  in  politics  which 
Almond  and  Verba  (19?>3)  made  the  iocus  of  their  &fcu^y.  Politics  is 
not  an  activity  which  can  be  pursued  alone,  and  this  index  indicates 
that  older  children  have  had  seme  experience  in  discussing  political 
matters  with  their  peers  and  parents. 

Our  index  of  concern  with  political  issues  tasked  whether 
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children  had  discussed  five  national  issues  and,  if  so,  vfhether  they 
had  taken  sides  on  the  issues  in  their  discussion  (Figure  23).  ™his 
involvement  demands  both  willingness  to  tolerate  conflict  with  another’s 
opinions  and  an  assertive  approach  on  the  child’s  part.  Analysis  of 
the  six  issues  which  were  part  of  the  original  questionnaire  (Table  37) 
shows  that  the  space  race,  at  the  time  of  this  testing,  was  the  issue 
which  mobilized  the  children’s  interest  at  the  earliest  ag@.‘:‘6  Chil- 
dren remembered  discussing  the  United  Nations  more  than  most  other 
issues,  but  they  did  not  take  sides  in  these  discussions,  probably  be- 
cause the  United  Nations  is  not  presented  as  a controversial  issue  in 
the  schools.  Othei  national  issues  mobilized  children’s  interest  about 
equally©  Sizable  increases  with  age  in  the  Index  of  Concern  With 
Political  Issues  can  be  accounted  for  by  increases  in  the  number  of 
children  reporting  they  took  sides  on  these  issues. 

Teachers  showed  quite  a different  pattern  of  issue  involvement. 
Government  aid  to  schools,  taxes,  foreign  aid,  and  the  UN  were  clearly 
the  most  salient  issues  for  them*  They  were  less  likely  to  have  taken 
sides  on  unemployment  and  the  space  race*  This  suggests  that  children’s 
interest  in  space  may  motivate  discussion  independent  of  any  political 
concern. 


Despite  different  levels  of  interest  in  discussing  issues, 
there  is  surprising  congruence  between  children’s  and  teachers’  assess- 
ment of  importance  of  problems  facing  America  (Figure  24).  Communist 
Russia  was  perceived  as  the  most  important  challenge#  Throughout  the 
age  span,  this  external  threat  was  seen  more  crucial  than  domestic 
problems  such  as  civil  rights©  The  increasing  interest,  with  grade,  in 
economic  problems  such  as  unemployment  and  the  decline  of  aesthetic 
concerns  such  as  beautiful  cities,  are  congruent  with  other  findings. 


c)  Summary 

Developing  the  attitudes,  norms,  and  capacities  necessary  for 
active  involvement  in  the  political  process  and  realizing  that  citizens' 
responsibility  extends  beyond  attachment  and  compliance  are  crucial  in 
elementary  school  political  socialization.  An  active  citizen-government 
relationship  is  unimportant  to  second  and  third  graders,  who  believe 
that  citizenship  requires  oLly  personal  goodness©  By  the  eighth  grade* 
children  have  acquired  norms  which  make  interest  obligatory?  they  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  citizen  control  over  government  and  they  expect 
citizen  action  to  be  effective*  They  engage  in  les£  activity  than 
teachers,  as  might  be  expected.  There  are,  however,  aspects  of  chil- 
dren's perceptions  which  may  have  negative  consequences?  the  efficacy 
of  an  individual’s  influence  is  overemphasized,  and  the  advantages  of 
group  cooperation  in  political  action  are  not  recognized.  The  unrealis- 
tically positive  image  of  benevolent  government  power  in  all  its  activi- 
ties and  under evaluation  of  pressure  groups  as  significant  forces  in  the 


46 

Because  of  low  correlation  between  this  item  and  the  other 
five,  it  was  not  included  in  the  index. 
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Concern 

High 


FIGURE  23 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  FOUR  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
CONCERN  ABOUT  POLITICAL  ISSUES 


ERIC 


Items  Combination  of  five  items 
items  --  have  you  dis- 
cussed and  taken  sides 
on:  the  United  Nations, 
foreign  aid;  unemployment; 
aid  to  education;  taxes? 


4* 


index  Scale:  0 - None 

10  - Taken  sides  on 

- M five  issues 

Range  of  N:  _ j^77 

Significance  Unit:  .18 


L 
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CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  DISCUSSING  AND  TAKING  SIDES  ON  POLITICAL  ISSUES 

(Percentages) 
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FIGURE  24 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  FOUR  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
RATING  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS:  CURING 
SICKNESS,  COMMUNIST  RUSSIA,  BEAUTIFYING  CITIES, 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
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Item:  How  important  is  each 

problem  for  America  today? 
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i ERIC 


Teachers 

Index  Scale:  1 - Most  important 

5 - Not  very 
important 

Range  of  N:  1500  - 1790 
Significance  Unit:  .07 
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formation  of  government  policy  deprive  the  individual  of  access  to  the 
most  potent  processes  of  influence.  Although  political  parties  express 
conflict  which  is  difficult  for  a child  to  accept,  the  mere  visibility 
of  the  parties  every  four  years  and  the  positive  value  attached  to 
party  membership  define  parties  as  legitimate  influence  groups.  Be- 
cause they  know  nothing  of  pressure  groups,  children  devalue  them,  per- 
ceive them  as  non -legitimate  channels  of  influence,  impugn  the  motives 
of  their  members,  and  may  refuse  to  participate  in  them  as  adults. 
Consequences  of  these  attitudes  for  the  election  process  and  for  polit- 
ical parties  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section. 


6.  Participation  in  the  Process  of  Elections 

In  this  section,  two  aspects  of  political  influence  will  be 
discussed:  orientations  toward  voting,  a constitutionally  defined 

element  of  the  system,  and  attitudes  towards  political  parties,  an  in- 
formal adjunct  of  the  system.  Attitudes  toward  voting  and  partisan 
commitment  mingle  when  a citizen  becomes  involved  in  an  election  con- 
test. 


a)  Voting* — concent  of  the  system 
and  the  citizen’s  role 

During  the  elementary  school  years,  an  increasing  number  of 
children  stress  voting  as  important  in  the  -political  process.  In  the 
early  grades,  voting  was  rarely  selected  as  a symbol  of  government  (4 
per  cent  at  grade  two).  By  the  eighth  grade,  however,  it  had  become 
the  system's  most  significant  symbol,  being  chosen  by  47  per  cent  of 
the  students  tested  (Table  16).  The  same  trend  was  observed  when  chil- 
dren were  asked  to  choose  the  source  of  their  pride  in  being  Americans. 
This  emphasis  upon  voting  extends  to  the  conceptualization  of  democracy 
in  terms  of  voting  privileges.  ? Children  chose  the  right  to  vote  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  United  States,  differentiating  it  from  other 
countries,  especially  those  associated  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Children 
in  a pilot  research  group  believed  that  leaders  of  other  countries  were 
not  chosen  by  election.  In  grade  four,  for  example,  40  per  cent  of  our 
sample  agreed  with  the  statement,  "In  most  countries  people  cannot  vote 
for  their  leaders,  but  the  government  appoints  them."* 8 This  belief 
grows  with  age;  65  per  cent  of  eighth  graders  agreed  with  the  item. 

For  these  children,  voting  had  become  a symbol  of  American  freedom 
among  nations  of  the  world. 

Most  children  think  that  voting  is  the  best  way  to  fill  a polit 
ical  office.  One  of  the  pretest  questionnaires  included  the  item:  "If 
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' As  indicated  in  Table  34,  children  most  frequently  rated 

these  three  definitions  of  democracy  as  most  appropriate:  "A  democracy 

is  where  all  grown-ups  can  vote,"  "...  where  everyone  has  an  equal 

chance  to  get  ahead,"  and  ".  • • where  the  people  rule." 

4ft  * 

™Pilot  Study  6. 


the  chief  of  police  was  to  be  chosen  and  you  could  decide  how  he  would 
be  chosen,  which  way  would  you  pick?”^9  Children  (grades  three,  five, 
and  seven)  were  given  these  alternatives:  (l)  Let  only  adults  who  are 

regular  voters  put  up  candidates  and  vote  for  them;  (2)  Have  the  mayor 
choose  him;  (3)  You  choose  the  man  yourself;  (4)  Have  the  President 
choose  him;  (5)  None  of  these*  In  grade  three,  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  children  chose  the  alternative,  !!Lei  adults  vote  for  the  candidate, 
a figure  which  increased  to  about  60  per  cent  by  grade  seven*  Voting 
is  not  only  the  citizen’s  established  right,  it  is  also  esteemed  as  a 
process  which  is  advantageous  to  the  operation  of  the  entire  system* 

Children  do  see  political  candidates  and  elections  in  positive 
terms. — The  concern  expressed  by  some  adults  about  possible  corruption 
in  the  operation  of  the  voting  system  and  in  the  actions  of  politicians 
was  present  in  only  a small  number  of  our  student  group*  In  a pilot 
study,  more  than  70  per  cent  of  children  at  all  grade  levels  believed 
that,  ’’Most  elections  in  the  United  States  are  fair  *"50  Students’  re- 
gard for  the  motives  and  qualities  of  ’’people  who  try  to  get  elected” 
was  assessed  by  ratings  of  honesty,  altruism,  reliability,  intelli- 
gence, and  power  (Table  33)*  Esteem  for  the  power  and  intelligence  of 
politicians  was  relatively  stable  across  grades*  Ratings  of  honesty, 
unselfishness,  and  promise-keeping,  however,  declined  with  age*  But 
in  all  these  evaluations,  the  politician  was  seen  fairly  positively 
even  though  some  erosion  of  his  image  was  evident  with  age,  particu- 
larly after  grade  seven*  He  was  rated  less  highly  than  were  prominent 
elected  officials,  like  the  President,  or  institutions  such  as  the 
Supreme  Court*  On  those  items  where  comparison  was  possible,  ’’People 
who  try  to  get  elected"  were  rated  similarly  to  the  "average  U*S* 
Senator*’’  This  is  further  evidence  that  political  roles  which  are  not 
associated  with  a particular  individual  are  probably  indistinguishable 
to  children*  Teachers  rated  "people  who  try  to  get  elected"  consider- 
ably more  negatively  than  did  eighth  graders*  These  ratings  of  candi- 
dates for  public  office  are  another  example  of  young  children’s  posi- 
tive feelings  about  elections  and  persons  in  public  life. 

In  the  national  study,  an  item  inquired  into  children’s  be- 
liefs about  the  motivations  of  candidates*  Why  would  someone  want  to 
run  for  public  office?  The  question  was  presented  in  this  forms: 

"Many  people  would  like  to  be  President,  a Senator,  or  a Mayor.  Why 
do  you  think  these  people  would  like  to  have  these  jobs?:  (l)  They 
want  to  change  things  that  are  not  good  in  the  government;  (2)  They 
want  to  make  a lot  of  money  or  be  important;  (3)  They  want  to  keep 
things  as  good  as  they  are  in  our  country"  (Table  39) • Only  a few 
respondents  (15  to  20  per  cent  in  grades  three  through  eight)  per- 
ceived  candidates  as  primarily  motivated  by  selfish  desires  to  make 
money  or  to  important.  Age  changes  in  this  item  were  reflected 
most  clearly  in  the  alternatives,  "To  change  things  that  are  not  good,” 
chosen  by  15  per  cent  of  third  graders  and  3?  per  cent  of  eighth  grad- 
ers, and  "To  keep  things  as  good  as  they  are,”  chosen  by  67  per  cent 
of  third  graders  and  43  per  cent  of  eighth  graders.  There  was,  with 
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CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  RATING  '‘PEOPLE  WHO  TRY  TO  GET  ELECTED" 

(Percentages) 
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TABLE  39 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  REASON  CANDIDATES  SEEK  OFFICE 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

m _ m * m*  * --  — 

j.«  v/xitmge  xnmge 
That  Are  Not  Good 
in  Government 

xo  nax.e  a jl»ov 
of  Money  or  Be 
Important 

To  Keep  Things  as 
Good  as  They  Are 
in  Our  Country 

Grade  3 

1646 

15.1 

18.2 

66.7 

Grade  4 

1715 

17.8 

15.7 

66.5 

Grade  5 

1780 

23.6 

14.6 

61^8 

Grade  6 

1735 

28a 

15.3 

56.6 

Grade  7 

1700 

3^.9 

17.0 

48.1 

Grade  8 

1674 

36.9 

20.4 

42.7 

Teachers 

380 

59.0 

18.2 

22.9 

Notes* — Item:  Many  people  would  like  to  be  President,  a Senator, 
or  a Mayor*  Why  do  you  think  these  people  would  like  to  have  these 
jobs?  (Choose  one),  (l)  They  want  to  change  things  that  are  not  good  in 
the  government;  (2)  They  want  to  make  a lot  of  money  or  be  important; 

(3)  They  want  to  keep  things  as  good  as  they  are  in  our  country*  Ques- 
tionnaire, page  19,  item  (32). 

— Significance  Unit:  J>% 


age,  increased  recognition  of  candidates*  expressions  of  discontent  with 
the  status  quo.  This  is  commensurate  with  a decline  in  the  belief  dis- 
cussed previously  that  "What  goes  on  in  the  government  is  all  for  the 
best."  Seventh  and  eighth  graders  recognized  politics  as  representing 
the  need  and  desire  for  change*  This  was  accentuated  in  teachers*  re- 
sponses, where  reform  was  selected  overwhelmingly  as  the  motivation  for 
candidacy. 

To  young  children,  voting  and  elections  are  important  democratic 
activities.  Conflict  which  is  present  in  every  campaign  is  minimized. 
Throughout  the  age  span  there  is  a positive  attitude  toward  candidates; 
they  are  viewed  as  concerned  most  with  the  public  welfare  and  not  with 
selfish  gain.  Elections  are  perceived  as  crucial  to  the  goals  of  the 
democratic  process  even  though  they  may  result  in  removal  of  incumbents 
for  whom  the  child  feels  personal  attachment.  Electx^ns  are  part  &f  the 
government *s  structural  organization  and  are  esteemed  by  children  as 
much  as  offices  and  roles  of  the  government.  In  pilot  studies,  children 
— when  asked  if  this  country  would  get  along  just  as  well  without  a 
President — disagreed  almost  unanimously  (95  per  cent)*  Voting  is  a 
legitimate  procedure  for  changing  role  occupants  but  the  role  retains 
its  importance  and  change  is  limited  to  the  incumbent.  Observing  elec- 
tions may,  in  fact,  facilitate  the  distinction  between  roles  and  those 


occupying  them*  Children  who  remember  more  than  one  Presidential  incum- 
bent may  be  better  able  to  separate  the  President's  office  from  its  occu 
pant's  role  performance*  The  high  value  placed  upon  the  election  proc- 
esses may  also  encourage  the  acceptance  of  a newly  elected  President 
(Hess,  1963)*  Though  the  campaign  winner  may  not  be  his  personal  favor- 
ite, a child's  trust  in  the  election  process  assures  him  that  any  person 
chosen  by  election  will  be  capable  and  trustworthy* 

Paralleling  the  growth  of  attitudes  towards  voting  is  an  emerg- 
ing morality  regarding  the  election  process  and  the  behavior  appropriate 
to  candidates.  Tie  behavior  which  these  children  would  condune  during  a 
campaign  is  predic  table  from  their  image  of  the  system  and  their  general 
ly  positive  attitudes  toward  all  candidates e 

Children's  conceptions  of  campaign  rules  were  explored  by  a num- 
ber of  pilot  study  items.  Children  in  grades  three,  five,  and  seven 
v/ere  asked,  "Mr*  Jones  and  Mr*  Smith  are  running  for  an  important  govern 
ment  office.  Mr.  Jones  finds  out  something  bad  about  Mr*  Smith*  What 
should  he  do?  (l)  Tell  all  the  voters  right  away  that  he  has  found  out 
something  bad  about  Mr.  Smith;  (2)  Wait  until  Mr*  Smith  says  something 
bad  about  him,  then  tell  the  voters;  (3)  Keep  it  to  himself  and  nob  tell 
anybody*"51  In  grade  three,  70  per  cent  of  the  children  <hose  the  al- 
ternative, "Keep  it  to  himself.  ..."  Less  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  each  of  the  grades  chose  the  alternative,  "Tell  all  the 
voters  right  away.  ..."  Older  children  more  frequently  chose  the 
retaliatory  response,  the  second  alternative  being  chosen  by  approxi- 
mately 13  per  cent  of  third. graders  but  by  35  per  cent  of  eighth  grade 
children.  Children  in  all  grades  tested,  however,  felt  that  this  kind 
of  personal  attack  upon  an  opponent  should  not  be  introduced  into  a 
campaign. 


Another  item  concerning  the  behavior  of  a politician  asked 
whether  he  should  lie  if  it  would  help  him  win  an  election.^2  in 
grades  three,  five,  and  seven,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children 
condoned  the  use  of  deceit  for  this  purpose.  This  contrasts  with  their 
attitudinal  norms  about  America's  morality  in  dealing  with  other  coun- 
tries.53  ("Is  it  all  right  for  the  government  to  lie  to  another  coun- 
try if  the  lie  protects  the  American  people?")  Between  30  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  children  approved  of  such  deception.  Clearly,  rules  of 
action  that  children  believe  a politician  should  follow  differ  from 
those  which  are  acceptable  for  the  nation.  Perhaps  answering  this 
question,  children  visualize  themselves  as  voters  w)  ,,&y  be  deceived 
by  candidates— a problem  that  does  not  arise  when  i^ir  government  is 
dealing  with  a foreign  power. 

Children  believe  that  unity  and  cohesion  should  follow  elec- 
tion conflicts:  this  belief  increases  with  age.  What  should  be  the 
behavior  of  a politician  following  his  defeat?  How  do  children  handle 
the  divisive  nature  of  an  election  contest?  Even  children  in  the 
middle  grades  are  aware  of  adult  norms  which  sanction  u:  ity,  cohesion, 


‘^Pilot  Study  8.  ^^Pilot  Study  8.  ^Pilot  Study  8. 
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and  cooperation  once  the  contest  has  been  decided.  Children  in  grade 
three  (pilot  sample )>**  believed  that  a defeated  Presidential  candidate 
shouid  try  to  run  in  th<*  next  election.  Zn  grade  five,  55  per  cent  of 
the  children  believed  that  he  should  "help  the  winner  to  do  a good 
job,  and  in  grade  eif'ht,  75  per  cent  of  the  children  chose  this  alter- 
native.  Less  than  1 per  cent  of  the  children  in  each  grade  thought  the 
defeated  candidate  should  withdraw  frftn  ah»m  ^ i<tfa  . *.* 

the  winner.  The  defeated  Presidential  candidate  should  neither  give  up 
nor  engage  in  a fight  against  the  winner.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  another  item,  "The  man  who  loses  in  an  election  should  ask  his  fol- 
lowers to  help  the  winner."55  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
grades  four,  six,  and  eight  agreed  with  this  statement.  Norms  suoport- 
ing  unity  and  cooperation  are  socialized  at  an  early  age  and  aid  in  the 
transfer  of  power  following  an  election. 


These  prescriptions  also  apply  to  voters.  More  than  85  per 
cent  of  a pilot  sample  agreed  that,  "You  have  to  go  along  with  the  man 
who  was  elected  even  if  you  didn’t  vote  for  him."56  in  response  to 
the  question,  "If  you  were  very  much  against  a man  who  won  an  election, 
what  should  you  do? "57  children  in  all  grades  chose,  "Hel'p  him  in.  any 
way  you  can"  more  frequently  than  any  other  statements  (Table  40). 

Fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  in  each  grade  chose,  "Try  to 
keep  him  from  doing  the  things  he  wants  to  do„"  This  illustrates  a 
belief  held  by  most  children  that  once  an  election  is  over  the  victor 

should  be  supported  by  all  citizens,  even  these  who  opposed  his  elec- 
txon* 


Children  .minimize  conflict  in  viewing  politics^  This  desire  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  unity  may  distort  a child's  perception  of 

^lAr!alitieS  a P°litical  campaign.  Many  young  children  saw  the 
19b0  Presidential  race  as  free  from  conflict.  This  view  was  expressed 
m response  to  a pilot  study  item  inquiring  about  the  behavior  of  Ken- 
nedy and  Nixon  during  the  Presidential  race.58  The  iteo  had  these 
alternatives  1 

(1)  They  said  bad  things  about  each  other  because  they  were  ene- 
mies. 

(2)  They  said  bad  tilings  about  each  other  because  they  did  not 
agree  about  everything. 

(5)  They  were  just  pretending  when  they  said  bad  things  about  each 
other 

(4)  They  never  said  anything  bad  about  each  other. 

cent  of  the  children  in  grade  three  chose  the  alter- 
native, .They  never  said  anything  bad  about  each  other."  This  refusal 


^Pilot  Study  12. 

^Pilot  Study  6. 

56Pilot  Study  5. 

57Pilot  Study  14. 
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TABLE  40 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  PROPER  REACTION 
IF  UNFAVORED  CANDIDATE  WINS  ELECTION 


w mm 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Help  Winner 
in  Any  Way 
You  Can 

Help  Winner 
Only  If  He 
Asks  You 

Forget  About 
| Whole  Thing 

Don't  Help 
Winner 

1 

Hinder 

Winner 

Grade  5 

219 

42.5 

23.3 

21.5 

11.0 

1.8 

Grade  6 

239 

43.1 

24.3 

21„3 

5.0 

6.3 

Grade  7 

221 

51.1 

20*8 

18,1 

5.4 

4.5 

Grade  8 

101 

51.5 

23-8 

14.8 

8.9 

1.0 

Notes. --Item:  If  you  were  very  much  against  a man  who  won  an 
election,  what  should  you  do?  (Choose  cue),  (1)  Help  him  in  any  way  you 
can;  (2)  Help  him  only  if  he  asks  you;  (3)  Forget  about  the  whole 
thing ; ('0  Don't  help  him;  (5)  Try  to  keep  him  from  doing  the  things  he 
wants  to  ao.  From  Pilot  Study  14  Questionnaire. 

— Significance  Unit:  10# 


to  recognize  disagreement  declined  with  age,  and  the  alternative,  "*  * • 
they  did  not  agree  about  everything,"  was  chosen  more  frequently,  15  per 
cent  in  grade  three,  60  per  cent  in  grade  eight).  Many  young  children 
denied  the  existence  of  conflict  in  the  campaign.  Others,  though  recog- 
nizing conflict,  deplored  it.  A seventh  grade  girl,  daughter  of  a 
skilled  worker,  discussed  the  i960  election  campaign  and  exemplified 
these  feelings: 

I:  What  sort  of  thing  do  you  remember,  the  things  that  impressed 

you? 

S:  How  Kennedy  and  Nixon  both  promised  many  things,  and  the  morn- 

ing of  the  election  when  Kennedy  was  elected  and  Nixon  said 
that  Kennedy  would  be  a nice  President  and  Kennedy  said  how 
sorry  he  was  that  Mr.  Nixon  wasn't  elected.  He  would  have 
been  just  as  good  a President  as  he  was  himself,  and  that  he 
wished  they  could  both  be  President  together.  I would  have 
liked  them  to  go  together  instead  of  going  through  this  big 
thing  that  they  go  out  in  the  streets  and  talk  to  all  the 
people  said  giving  the  impression  that  they  got  a better  im- 
pression than  the  other  one.,  It  would  have  been  easy  if  they 
both  went  together.  Then  there  wouldn't  have  been  muca  quar- 
reling and  fighting.  Usually  during  election  time  in  school 
they  wear  their  pins  and  quarrel  which  man  is  the  better. 


The  preservation 
no  .'•ms  about  the  value  of 
tion  is;  decided  unity  of 
taught  very  early  by  the 
Conflict  is  waderstressed 
cused  upon  instead,, 


of  our  system  requires  strong  adherence  to 
elections  and  to  the  belief  that  once  an  elec- 
support  must  be  the  focus*  These  norm s are 
school  and  color  the  perception  of  elections* 
by  children  and  consensual  aspects  are  fo» 


children  accer/t  the  imnortan 

of  voting.  Children's  perception  of  the  citizen's  role  in  an  election 
is  that  one  should  vote.  Interviews  provide  evidence  that  an  under- 
standing of  what  voting  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  knowledge  that 
only  adults  may  vote.  Children  believe  that  any  adult?  regardless  of 
personality  or  natural  ability,  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  The  right 
to  vote  symbolizes  equality  among  citizens  within  the  United  States. 
More  than  75  per  cent  of  a pilot  sample,  including  third  through 
eighth  graders,  disagreed  with  the  statement,  "Some  people  should  not 
be  allowed  to  vote  because  they  are  too  stupid. "59  The  belief  that 
equality  is  expressed  and  demonstrated  at  the  ballot  box  may  not  al- 
ways reflect  political  reality  in  the  United  States s but  it  does 
establish  a basis  for  expectation  of  how  the  system  should  operate. 

Related  to  the  belief  that  every  adult  can  vote  is  a grov/ing 
sense  of  obligation  that  every  adult  should  vote.  The  extent  to 
which  this  norm  is  accepted  by  children  in  elementary  school  is  indi- 
cated in  Table  25.  Older  children  identify  the  best  adult  citizen  as, 
"A  person  who  votes  and  gets  others  to  vote."  This  is  a normative 
attitude  which  the  schools  support  and  with  which  teachers  concur. 

Children  accurately  perceive  appropriate  criteria  for  voting 
choice*  They  agreed  that,  "When  people  vote,  they  vote  for  people 
whose  ideas  they  agree  with,  not  just  for  people  who  are  handsome,"^ 
and  that,  "You  vote  for  people  who  thing  the  way  you  do."®1  This  may 
be  more  representative  of  what  children  believe  the  criteria  should 
be  than  of  what  they  have  actually  observed. 

During  elementary  school,  socializing  agents  stress  certain 
consensus  values  regarding  the  importance  of  elections  in  a democracy, 
rules  of  morality  surrounding  them,  and  the  reconciliation  of  differ- 
ences and  expressions  of  solidarity  behind  a winning  candidate.  These 
norms,  along  with  recognition  of  the  citizen's  duty  to  vote  and  the 
criteria  by  which  his  voting  choice  should  be  made,  are  the  elements 
stressed  in  elementary  school  civics. 


b ) Concent  of  political  parties  and 

the  citizen's  role 
«- 

Though  political  parties  are  not  constitutionally  established 
in  our  system  of  government,  they  have  a well-defined  position  in 
American  political  culture,  and  the  emergence  of  attitudes  toward  them 


59Pilot  Study  5.  60Pilot  Study  5.  6lPilot  Study  11. 
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i-s  relevant  to  a study  of  political  socialization.  Political  parties 
and  the  dramatic  conflicts  occurring  within  and  between  them  represent 
cleavages  in  the  political  culture  of  our  nation.  They  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  socialization  of  attitudes  tov/ard  division  and 
antagonism  within  a system  and  the  development  of  norms  permitting  such 
providing  for  its  resolution  * In  the  context  of  our  con- 


«r*i  ~ 4. 
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ceptual  outline,  political  parties  offer  the  citizen  an  organization 
through  which  he  may  actively  influence  the  government  and  expect  re- 
sponse from  it.  Political  parties  offer  the  group  support  for  politi- 
cal action  necessary  to  maximize  return  from  an  individual's  effort. 


The  image  of  political  parties  develops  late,  and  differences 
between  the  parties  are  not  clearly  defined.  As  with  the  normative 
standards  surrounding  election,  there  is  an  image  of  the  usefulness 
and  proper  role  of  political  parties.  Attitudes  toward  elections  and 
voting  are  acquired  early  and  there  is  consensus  about  their  value. 

In  contrast,  attitudes  toward  political  parties  develop  relatively 
late  and  are  ambivalent.  Students  do  see  positive  functions  served  by 
the  parties.  Among  -sixth  and  eighth  graders  in  a pilot  sample,  less 
than  15  per  cent  agreed  with  the  statement,  "Political  parties  should 
be  done  away  with."o2 


The  nature  of  the  division  or  difference  between  political 
parties  is  somewhat  unclear  to  children.  Our  national  sample,  however, 
answered  a series  of  questions  asking  which  party  does  most  for  the 
country,  most  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  most  for  rich  people,  most  for 
peoole  out  of  work,  most  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  most 
to  help  their  own  families.  The  children  chose  one  of  the  four  alterna- 
tives for  each  issue:  (1)  Democrats  do  more;  (2)  Republicans  do  more; 

(5)  Both  about  the  same;  (4)  Don't  know  which  does  more.  Tables  4l 
and  42  compare  these  items  by  grade  on  two  characteristics:  the  per- 

centage of  answers  "Both  the  same"  given  to  the  question,  and  the 
relative  percentage  of  those  who  chose  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Most  striking  is  the  overwhelming  response  that  both  parties  do  about 
the  same  things  and  contribute  equally  to  national  and  personal  wel- 
fare. This  was  the  modal  response  to  each  question  for  children  at 
every  grade  level.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  children  do  not  see 
striking  differences  between  the  policies  of  the  two  major  political 
parties.  These  tables  suggest,  however,  that  some  issues  are  more 
"non-partisan"  than  others.  Items  which  appear  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  table  received  a larger  percentage  of  responses  indicating  that 
both  parties  do  the  same,  than  items  listed  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  tables.  Prevention  of  war,  protection  of  citizens'  rights,  and 
promotion  of  the  nation's  welfare  are  the  issues  most  unrelated  to 
partisan  conflict.  Those  students  who  did  choose  one  party  as  contrib- 
uting more  were  about  equally  divided  between  those  selecting  Republi- 
cans and  those  choosing  Democrats.  Even  larger  percentages  of  our 
group  of  teachers  attributed  equal  contributions  to  both  parties  on 
these  issues. 
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Items  on  the  left  of  the  page  not  only  received  fewer  responses 
of  ’’Both  the  same,”  but  they  also  showed  somewhat  more  differentiation 
between  parties.  In  every  cast,  the  percentage  of  those  who  chose 
"Both  the  same"  v/as  lower  on  these  issues  than  on  the  items  to  the 
right,  although  it  still  accounted  for  40  to  50  per  cent  of  all  re- 
sponses, On  these  items,  those  who  valued  the  parties'  contributions 
saw  "helping  the  rich”  as  part  of  the  Republican  image  and  "helping 
people  out  of  work"  as  part  of  the  Democratic  image.  Associating  a 
particular  economic  group  with  a party  did  not  appear  at  all  until 
grade  eight.  At  that  time,  21  per  cent  of  the  children  saw  Republicans 
as  helping  the  rich  and  10  per  cent  saw  the  Democrats  as  serving  this 
group.  Conversely,  24  per  cent  believed  that  the  Democrats  help  people 
out  of  work,  while  only  9 per  cent  saw  this  as  part  of  the  Republicans' 
role.  The  teachers,  confirming  adult  findings,  magnified  this  trend 
still  further.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  them  claimed  that  Republicans 
help  the  rich,  while  only  4 per  cent  saw  the  Democrats  in  this  role. 
Forty-eight  per  cent  attributed  aid  for  the  unemployed  to  the  Democrats 
sind  2 per  cent  attributed  this  to  the  Republicans. 63  These  items  pre- 
sent strong  evidence  that  an  understanding  of  party  differences  on  spe- 
cific issues  does  not  begin  before  grade  eight,  and  that  when  it  does 
appear,  it  includes  only  those  issues  o&  which  partisan  cleavage  has 
historically  been  most  apparent#  The  differences  between  teachers  and 
pupils  on  this  item  were  exceedingly  large  and  point  out  once  again 
that  the  socialization  of  conflict  and  cleavage  is  incomplete  when  a 
child  graduates  from  the  eighth  grade. 

Elementary  school  children  perceived  little  difference  between 
the  parties,  as  indicated  by  a single  rating  of  the  amount  of  differ- 
ence between  Democrats  and  Republicans  (Figure  25)*  There  was  a de- 
crease with  age  in  the  amount  of  difference  children  noticed,  the 
largest  decrease  occurring  between  grades  three  and  four.  Teachers 
and  eighth  graders  saw  comparable  amounts  of  difference.  The  meaning 
of  partisan  differences  to  young  children  is  suggested  by  a fifth 
grader's  justification  of  his  response; 

I:  You  said  there  is  quite  a bit  of  difference  between  the 

Democrats  and  Republicans? 

S:  Yes#  Each  one  has  a different  candidate. 

This  indicates  that  children  equate  Democrats  with  the  Democratic  candi 
date  (particularly  the  Presidential  candidate).  As  children  become 


63 

Although  ratings  of  the  party  which  "helps  one's  family  most" 
may  be  classified  with  partisan  issues  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage 
responding  "Both  equal,"  the  meaning  of  the  split  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans  becomes  clear  only  if  one  compares  responses  from  persons 
of  low  social  status  with  those  from  persons  of  high  social  status. 
There  was  some  tendency  for  those  of  low  status  to  feel  more  protected 
by  the  Democrats # starting  at  the  seventh  grade.  Those  of  high  social 
status  did  not  distinguish  between  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  in 
helping  their  families. 
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Big  Difference 


FIGURE  25 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  THREE  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 
PERCEPTION  OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  POLITICAL  PARTIES 
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aware  of  other  acpecte  of  the  political  parties,  they  see  fewer  differ- 
ences between  them.  Responses  to  a pilot  questionnaire  also  showed 
that  children  perceive  sizable  differences  among  the  men  who  run  for 
political  office.  Approximately  70  per  cent  of  children  in  grades 
four,  six,  and  eight  of  a pilot  group  agreed  that  "There  is  a lot  of 
difference  between  Kennedy's  and  Eisenhower's  ideas The  similarity 
of  eighth  graders  and  teachers  in  seeing  few  differences  between  the 
parties  suggests  that  older  children  may  adopt  teachers*  beliefs  that 
parties  are  not  major  organizations  for  dealing  with  political  conflict. 

Political  parties  are  first  associated  with  candidates  who  are 
identified  as  Democrat  or  Republican.  Previously  evidence  was  presented 
that  childrens  first  contact  with  government  is  the  President;  likewise 
their  first  understanding  of  political  parties  comes  when  they  label 
Presidential  candidates  or  incumbents  as  either  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
The  percentage  of  children  who  can  correctly  identify  the  party  to  v/hich 
the  President  belongs  is  surprisingly  high,  since  political  parties  are 
relatively  unknown  to  young  children  (see  Table  *f3).  This  is  true  for 
identification  of  Kennedy's  party  made  shortly  after  his  inauguration, 
and  for  naming  Eisenhower's  party  in  the  middle  of  the  second  term.  In- 
formation from  ratings  of  partisan  issues  shows  that  children  perceive 
little  difference  between  the  parties  in  their  handling  of  issues; 
children's  discussions  and  ratings  of  candidates  indicate  that  they  are 
seen  as  very  different  from  each  other.  Socialization  of  attitudes 
toward  political  parties  apparently  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  de- 
scription of  labeling  of  a candidate. 

Children  use  political  party  as  a convenient  concept  for  cate- 
gorizing persons  connected  with  the  political  world.  The  organizations 
standing  behind  these  candidates,  the  different  positions  taken  by  the 
parties,  and  the  population  groups  to  whom  they  appeal  have  no  impor- 
tance in  the  child's  perception.  Young  children  believe  that  parties 
are  different  because  they  equate  a party  with  its  candidate.  The 
slightly  older  elementary  school  child  sees  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  parties  in  regard  to  their  position  on  issues.  He  does  not 
believe  that  they  espouse  different  ideologies  or  cater  to  different 
groups  and  he  denies  any  conflict  between  them.  A few  eighth  graders 
can  distinguish  the  Democrats'  traditional  position  as  supporter  of  the 
working  classes  from  the  Republicans'  support  of  upper  classes,  but 
this  is  not  true  for  the  majority  of  children  at  that  age.  This  ideo- 
logical split  does  not  show  clearly  except  in  our  data  from  teachers 
and  even  they  underrate  the  amount  of  difference  between  parties. 

Judgments  of  the  value  of  conflict  and  differentiations  between 
the  parties  are  presented  in  Figure  26.  Conflict  between  parties  is  as 
undesirable  as  conflict  between  candidates.  The  national  sample  not 
only  denied  party  conflict  but  also  believed  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to ‘the  nation.  This  view  was  not  identical  with  that  of  teachers,  who 
were  better  able  to  tolerate  conflicting  viewpoints.  The  discrepancy 
on  this  item  is  one  of  the  most  marked  pupil -teacher  differences  in 
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FIGURE  26 

CAPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  FOUR  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 


Item;  If  the  Democrats  and 

Republicans  disagreed  on 
important  things,  would 
it  be  good  or  bad  for  the 
country? 


Index  Scale;  1 - Very  bad 
5 - Very  good 

Range  of  N:  1027  - 1416 

Significance  Unit:  .07 
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TABLE  43 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  CORRECT  IDENTIFICATION  OF  PRESIDENTS 

POLITICAL  PARTY  AFFILIATION 
(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Eisenhower  a 
Republican 

N 

Kennedy  a 
Democrat 

Grade  2 

46 

52.2 

96 

68.8 

Grade  3 

45 

82. 2 

97 

86.6 

Grade  4 

55 

78.2 

119 

87. if 

Grade  5 

47 

>5.6 

119 

87. if 

Grade  6 

58 

0*.J: 

115 

96.5 

Grade  ? 

52 

100.0 

122 

96.7 

Grade  8 

58 

98.3 

109 

100.0 

Note. — Item:  Which  party  does  the  President  belong  to?  Eisen- 
hower data  from  Pilot  Study  2,  1958;  Kennedy  data  from  Pilot  Study  3» 
1961. 


these  data.  This  demonstrates  again  the  child's  need  to  see  the 
political  world  as  one  in  which  unity  and  harmony  prevail. 

Children_b_elieve_  partisan  commitment  should  be  deferred  until 
adulthood.  Given  these  conceptions  of  parties,  what  do  children  be- 
lieve a citizen's  involvement  should  be?  Belief  that  it  is  important 
for  adults  to  belong  to  political  parties  is  widespread  and  changes 
very  little  with  age  (Table  44).®5  Teachers,  when  compared  with 
eighth  graders,  believe  that  it  is  slightly  less  important  for  adults 
to  belong  to  parties.  It  is  also  clear  from  responses  to  the  ques- 
tion, "When  should  someone  make  up  his  mind  which  party  to  belong  to?" 
that  many  children  believe  partisan  political  activity  should  be  post- 
poned until  adulthood  (Table  45)*  Less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren at  all  grade  levels  believed  that  this  choice  should  be  made  be- 
fore high  school  graduation.  There  was  some  tendency  for  older  chil- 
dren to  prefer  the  period  after  high  school  graduation  before  one  is 
old  enough  to  vote,  rather  than  postponement  until  after  one  attains 
majority  (the  time  prof erred  by  children  in  grades  four  and  five). 
Teachers  would  encourage  children  to  put  off  this  choice  until  after 
they  are  old  enough  to  vote 

t 

The  ambivalence  of  children's  beliefs  about  political  parties 


65 

^At  early  grade  levels,  children  believe  that  all  adults  do 
belong  to  either  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  party  and  that  the 
political  world  is  divided  into  these  two  parts  (Pilot  Study  6). 
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TABLE  44 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  RATING  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PARTY  MEMBERSHIP 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Very 

Important 

Important 

Not  Too 
Important 

Not  Important 
at  All 

Grade  3 

1296 

39.0 

37.3 

19.5 

4.2 

Grade  4 

1409 

32.6 

42.2 

20.4 

fc.8 

Grade  5 

1595 

32.8 

41.4 

21.6 

4.1 

Grade  6 

1370 

35.9 

39.6 

20.1 

4.3 

Grade  7 

1611 

33.7 

35.6 

22.8 

5.8 

Grade  8 

1599 

32.6 

37.3 

23.6 

6.4 

Teachers 

382 

25.4 

37.2 

29.8 

7.6 

Notes* — Item:  Hew  important  do  you  think  it  is  for  grown-ups  to 
belong  to  either  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party?  (choose  one),  (!) 
Very  important;  (2)  Important;  (3)  Not  too  important;  (4)  Not  important 
at  all;  (5)  do  not  know  or  I have  no  opinion*  Questionnaire,  page 
17,  item  (12). 

Significance  Unit:  k% 


is  evident  from  the  kind  of  political  party  support  they  advocate*  Al- 
though parties  are  good  things  and  adults  should  belong  to  them,  this 
commitment  to  a party  does  not  justify  straight-ticket  voting*  Confusion 
is  produced  by  the  conflict  between  choosing  candidates  on  independ- 
ent grounds  and  supporting  the  party  of  one'  choice.  The  children  in 
our  research  group  were  simultaneously  socialized  toward  independence 
and  the  desirability  of  partisan  commitment*  When  asked  whether  the 
good  citizen  should  '‘Make  up  his  mind  to  be  a Democrat  or  a Republican 
and  always  vote  the  way  his  party  does,"  or  "Not  join  either  the  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans  and  vote  for  the  man  he  thinks  is  best,"  older 
children  selected  the  latter  response  (Table  46^.  Among  fourth  grad- 
ers, these  choices  were  of  roughly  equal  popularity;  by  grade  eight, 
three  children  in  four  selected  the  candidate-oriented  response* 
Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  teachers  also  chose  this  response*  To  older 
children,  voting  is  an  idealized  quality  of  our  system  which  should  be 
untainted  by  partisan  concerns* 

Some  additional  evidence  of  our  sample's  candidate  orientation 
comes  from  an  item  on  the  pilot  study,  "How  a candidate  will  run  the 
country  is  more  important  than  which  party  he  belongs  to."®°  In 
grades  six  and  eight,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  children  agreed 


£%£%  * 
rilot  Study  6* 


TABLE  45 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PREFERRED  AGE  FOR  PARTISAN  COMMITMENT 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Before  High 
School 

Before 
High  School 
Graduation 

After 

High  School 
but  Before 
Voting  Age 

After 

Voting  Age 

Grade  4 

1444 

8.3 

12.0 

34.2 

45.4 

Grade  5 

1745 

7.0 

10.3 

43.3 

39.4 

Grade  6 

1727 

5.6 

10.5 

51.0 

32.8 

Grade  7 

1698 

6.1 

14.2 

50.1 

29.6 

Grade  8 

1668 

5.3 

15.4 

5^.7 

24.6 

1 

Teachers 

366 

1.4 

7.9 

47.3 

43.4 

Notes, — Item:  When  should  a person  decide  which  political  party 
to  support?  (Choose  one))  (1)  Before  he  goes  to  high  school;  (2)  Before 
he  leaves  high  school;  (5)  After  high  school  but  before  he  is  old 
enough  to  vote;  (4)  After  he  is  old  enough  to  vote.  Questionnaire, 
page  28,  item  (73). 

— Significance  Unit:  3# 


TABLE  46 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  BASIS  OF  THE  GOOD  CITIZEN'S  CANDIDATE  PREFERENCE 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Join  Party  and  Always  Vote 
for  Its  Candidate 

Not  Join  Party;  Vote  for 
Men  He  Thinks  Are  Best 

Grade  4 

1035 

48%  8 

51.2 

Grade  5 

1321 

40.6 

59.3 

Grade  6 

1556 

35.3 

64*7 

Grade  7 

1591 

34.1 

65.9 

Grade  8 

1588 

26.4 

73-6 

Teachers 

350 

12.6 

87.^ 

. Notes. — Item:  Which  of  the  following  is  the  best  citizen?  Put 

an  X beside  the  sentence  that  describes  the  best  citizen,  (l)  He  makes 
up  his  mind  to  be  either  a Democrat  or  a Republican  and  always  votes 
the  way  his  party  does;  (2)  He  doesn't  join  either  the  Democrats  or  the 
Republicans  and  vote3  for  the  man  he  thinks  is  best;  (3)  I don't  know 
what  the  words  Democrat  and  Republican  mean.  Questionnaire,  page  24, 
item  (55). 


— Significance  Unit:  4# 
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with  this  statement.  The  children  are  socialized,  probably  by  teachers, 
away  from  a belief  in  partisan  guidance  and  toward  the  belief  that  it 
is  each  citizen’s  responsibility  to  judge  the  merits  of  all  candidates. 

Teachers  may  also  influence  children’s  political  independence 
by  socializing  the  belief  that  family  loyalty  is  not  an  appropriate 
basis  for  deciding  which  party  to  support.  There  is  a sharp  drop  in 
agreement  with  the  statement,  ”It  is  better  if  young  people  belong  to 
the  same  political  party  as  their  parents"  (Table  47). 


TABLE  47 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  CHOICE  OF  PARENTS  AS  MODELS  FOR  PARTY  CHOICE 

(Percentages) 


Agree  that  It  Is  Dxsagree  That  It  Is 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Better  to  Choose 
Same  Party  as 
Parents 

Better  to  Choose 
Same  Party  as 
Parents 

Don’t  Know 

Grade  3 

1452 

31.8 

20.4 

47,9 

Grade  4 

1537 

3 7.4 

18.2 

44.4 

Grade  5 

1788 

*4.0 

22.6 

33.4 

Grade  6 

1740 

42.3 

24.9 

32.8 

Grade  7 

1712 

39.0 

31.5 

29.5 

Grade  8 

1654 

33.1 

35.1 

31.8 

Teachers 

373 

11.8 

57.1 

31.1 

Notes. — Item:  It  is  better  if  young  people  belong  to  the  same 
political  party  as  their  parents.  (Choose  one),  (l)  Yes;  (2)  No;  (3) 
Don’t  know.  Questionnaire,  page  24,  item  (53). 

— Significance  Unit:  3# 


Another  question  in  tha  national  questionnaire  inquired  di- 
rectly about  the  appropriate  sources  of  information  about  voting. 
Children  were  asked  where  they  would  search  for  advice  about  whom  to 
vote  for  if  they  could  vote.  Early  pretests  of  this  question,  which 
provided  alternatives  such  as  teacher,  minister,  parents,  mass  media, 
received  many  responses  spontaneously  written  in  by  the  students:  "I 

would  make  up  my  own  mind,”  or  "Decide  myself."  This  alternative  was 
included  in  the  national  instrument  and  received  an  increasing  number 
of  choices  with  age  (31  per  cent  at  grade  four,  53  per  cent  at  grade 
eight)  (Table  48).  The  percentage  who  would  look  to  parents  as  models 
for  their  choice  of  candidates  decreased  with  age.  No  other  source  re- 
ceived more  than  lp  per  cent  of  the  choices  at  any  grade  level.  Chil- 
dren are  apparently  socialized  to  believe  that  although  onr  may  at  some 
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time  vote  as  his  parents,  teacher,  or  minister,  one  should  make  up  his 
mind  independently*  This  does  not  indicate  rebellion  against  parents 
so  much  as  it  indicates  that  partisan  independence  has  been  absorbed  as 
the  ideal  voting  behavior*  One  should  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  can- 
didates, not  on  the  basis  of  one's  political  party * or  according  to  the 
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source  of  basic  information  which  these  children  intend  to  use  to  find 
out  what  the  candidates  stand  for  is  unclear;  the  mass  media  (televi- 
sion, newspapers,  etc*)  were  not  highly  valued  as  sources  of  voting 
information.  Teachers  apparently  socialize  the  ideal  that  rational 
assessment  of  issues  and  candidates  is  important,  but  are  not  success- 
ful in  teaching  children  which  sources  are  most  useful  in  obtaining 
information  about  candidates  or  providing  them  with  realistic  criteria 
to  use  in  making  a judgment. 

This  cluster  of  attitudes  is  present  in  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren only  after  the  middle  elementary  school  years*  Young  children 
believe  that  all  the  world  is  divided  into  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
that  the  parties  are  identified  by  their  support  for  a particular  can- 
didate, that  one's  parents  are  adequate  models  for  partisanship,  and 
that  partisan  commitment  is  a legitimate  basis  for  making  voting  deci- 
sions* The  major  voting  research  conducted  in  this  country  shows  that 
adults  hold  beliefs  which  are  more  like  those  normative  attitudes  ex- 
pressed by  young  children  than  like  those  espoused  by  our  older  group. 
Campbell  et__al.  (i960)  reported  that  for  75  per  cent  of  Americans^ 
party  is  more  important  than  issues  when  making  voting  decisions. 


c ) Participation  in  elections 

Elections  are  highly  visible  events  in  the  child's  experience. 

A pilot  inquiry,  dealing  with  what  adults  who  wanted  to  influence  the 
government  could  do,  revealed  that  voting  was  seen  as  the  most  influ- 
ential activity  by  48  per.  cent  of  fourth  graders,  59  per  cent  of  sixth 
graders,  and  65  per  cent  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades 

The  awareness  that  voting  privileges  are  limited  to  adults  does 
not  mean  that  children  believe  it  necessary  to  postpone  interest  and 
activity  in  politics  and  elections.  In  pilot  studies,  children  were 
asked  to  respond  to  the  item,  "Boys  and  girls  should  not  have  to  think 


'Key  (1961)  has  discussed  the  independent  from  the  following 
point  of  view: 

"Given  the  limitations  of  the  information  upon  which  they  must  act, 
those  who  proudly  say,  'I  vote  for  the  man  and  not  for  the  party,'  in 
the  great  modern  state  usually  know  far  less  about  what  they  are 
doing  than  does  the  person  who  has  some  glimmering  sense  of  the 
policy  inclinations  of  the  parties  and  unblushirgly  confesses  that 
he  votes  the  straight  party  ticket"  (p.  250). 

68 


Pilot  Stydy  10. 


about  politics  because  they  are  too  young  to  vote* "^9  in  grade  four 
approximately  J>0  per  cent  of  the  children  disagreed  with  this  statement ; 
in  grades  six  and  eight  about  80  per  cent  disagreed*  Only  younger  chil- 
dren think  that  the  inability  to  vote  precludes  political  interest  and 
activity. 


fiome  cnildren  .participate  in  political  activities  as  earlt  as 
the  third  grade;  there  is  a gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
who  report  these  activities  through  the  eighth  grade*  Although  nc  * - 
voting  activities  open  to  children  in  campaigns  are  limited,  our  re- 
search group  reported  participation  in  the  areas  which  are  appropriate* 
Table  A-9  and  Figure  27  present  data  from  three  questions  asking  whether 
the  child  has  participated  in  activities  around  the  time  of  elections* 
Reading  about  candidates  in  the  mass  media  showed  the  sharpest  increase 
wit’  ag?  (probably  as  children's  reading  skills  improve).  Exposure  to 
the  image  of  candidates  in  these  publications  was  reported  by  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  students  in  grades  six  through  eight,  and  by  100  per 
cent  of  the  teachers.  Wearing  a campaign  button  to  proclaim  the  candi- 
date of  one's  choice  was  less  frequently  reported  as  an  activity,  though 
it  also  increased  in  a cumulative  fashion*  Approximately  60  per  cent 
of  eighth  graders  reported  this  activity*  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  a 
group  of  high  school  students  reported  taking  sides  this  way  in  a cam- 
paign. 70, 71  Giving  out  handbills  or  buttons  was  reported  least  fre- 
quently, as  one  might  expect,  and  it  showed  only  a slight  increase  dur- 
ing the  elementary  grades*  There  was  an  increase  in  repoi'ts  of  this 
kind  of  election  participation  by  high  school  students,  and  very  little 


difference  between  them  and  teachers*  These  three  items  have  been  com- 
bined into  an  index  of  political  activity  which  will  be  analyzed  as  a 
unitary  index  in  the  remainder  of  this  report  (Figure  27)  (see  Appendix 
D).  Table  36  shows  mobilization  of  children’s  interest  and  activity  by 
the  election  campaign* 


Taking  sides  in  an  election  is  a prominent  aspect  of  children's 
political  behavior*  Another  type  of  involvement  in  the  election  proc- 
ess is  the  choosing  of  sides,  even  if  this  is  not  accompanied  by  active 
campaigning*  An  important  indication  of  the  involvement  of  children  in 
the  political  life  of  the  United  States  is  the  degree  of  interest  dis- 
played in  national  contests  at  election  time*  The  field  testing  of  the 
national  study  followed  a year  and  a half  after  the  i960  Presidential 
election,  providing  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  responses  of  the 
group  to  the  partisan  aspects  of  this  contest*  Television  coverage  of 
the  campaign,  particularly  the  debates  between  Kennedy  and  Nixon,  made 
the  campaign  and  election  struggle  a uniquely  visible  one* 


69Pilot  Study  11.  7°Pilot  Study  1* 

71 

Another  national  test  item  which  showed  no  age  cl  ranges  in- 
qui.>  qC  why  the  subject  thinks  boys  and  girls  wore  campaign  buttons* 

The  alternative  whl.it  received  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  choices  at 
all  grades  was,  "Because  they  thought  it  would  help  th  r candidate 
win."  Wearing  a ( campaign  button  is  rpparently  a politicized  activity. 


FIGURE  27 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  GRADES  THREE  THROUGH  EIGHT  IN 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 


Activity 
High  ’ 


Item:  Combination  of  three 

items  --  have  you:  worn 
election  hutton;  read 
about  candidates;  helped 
candidates? 


Index  Scale:  0 ~ No  activity 

3 - Three  activities 

Range  of  N:  1617  - 1785 

Significance  Unit:  .06 


TABLE  49 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PARTICIPATION  IN  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 
(Percentages:  children  answered  "Yes"  or  "No"  for 

each  type  of  activity) 


mr . ■ 

Grade 

Level 

N 

Read  about 
Candidates 

N 

Worn  a 
Campaign 
Button 

N 

Handed  Out 
Buttons  and 
Handbills 

Grade  3 

1651 

59.7 

1645 

43-5 

1646 

21.6 

Grade  4 

173^ 

75*0 

1735 

45.9 

1733 

20.9 

Grade  5 

1798 

87.5 

1797 

56.8 

1792 

22,4 

Grade  6 

1743 

91.9 

17^3 

62.2 

1737 

26.1 

Grade  7 

1717 

95.1 

1713 

65.4 

1717 

28.6 

Grade  8 

1690 

95.0 

1688 

65.4 

1689 

26.9 

High 

y* 

y> 

School 

a 

1351 

72A° 

1353 

30.1° 

Teachers 

380 

100.0 

377 

49.3 

372 

3^.7 

Notes. --Items:  (j%±)  I have  worn  a button  for  a candidate,  (l) 
Yes;  (2)  No.  (35)  I have  helped  a candidate  by  doing  things  for  him — 
such  as  handing  out  buttons  and  papers  with  his  name  on  them;  (.38)  I 
have  read  about  a candidate  in  newspapers  or  magazines.  Questionnaire, 
page  20,  items  (l4),  (^i),  and  (3&). 

— Significance  Unit:  3$ 

8L 

This  item  not  included  in  high  school  questionnaire. 

^Items  on  the  high  school  questionnaire  read:  Have  you  given 
out  handbills  or  leaflets  for  a candidate  at  election  time?  Have  you 
worn  buttons  for  one  and  another  candidate? 


Our  data  on  children’s  responses  to  the  election  show  that  their 
concern  with  the  outcome  of  the  election  matches  the  reactions  of  adults 
in  its  emotional  tone  (Table  50).  A very  small  and  constant  proportion, 
ranging  between  14  and  18  per  cent,  claimed  they  were  not  interested  in 
tkb  election  outcome.  Most  children  did  choose  sides.  At  all  grade  lev- 
els, the  proportion  who  reported  that  were  "happy”  when  Kennedy  won  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  proportion  who  reported  that  they  were  "un- 
happy."  Few  teachers  reported  they  were  unconcerned  with  the  outcome, 
and  they  were  somewhat  more  equally  divided  bet ween  positive  and  nega- 
tive aifjct.  As  stated  earlier,  students  believe  that  one  must  support 


TABLE  50 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  EMOTIONAL  RESPONSES  TO  KENNEDY'S  ELECTION 

(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Very 

Happy 

Happy 

Didn't 

Care 

Felt  Bad 

Felt  So  Bad 
I Almost 
Cried 

Grade  3 

1445 

49.7 

12.9 

14.5 

17.8 

5.1 

Grade  4 

1537 

42.9 

13.5 

18.0 

20.4 

5.2 

Grade  5 

1591 

39.1 

14.0 

17.7 

24.8 

4.3 

Grade  6 

1513 

37.4 

18.4 

14.9 

24.2 

5.1 

Grade  7 

1496 

35.0 

17.8 

14.4 

28.8 

4.1 

Grade  8 

1506 

33.4 

21.8 

14.1 

26.2 

4.6 

Teachers 

331 

23.9 

28.4 

9.7 

32.9 

5.1 

Notes. — Item:  When  I heard  Kennedy  won  the  election  over  Nixon 
...  (mark  the  one  which  is  closest  to  the  way  you  felt  at  that  time), 
(l)  I was  very  happy;  (2 ) I was  happy;  (5)  I didn't  much  care  one  way 
or  the  other;  (4)  I felt  bad;  (5)  I felt  so  bad  I almost  cried.  Ques- 
tionnaire. page  17.  item  (21) . 

— Significance  Unit  3 % 

the  elected  candidate  even  if  cne  did  not  vote  for  him.  This  may  have 
led  to  a more  positive  recollection  of  the  election  than  the  actual 
feeling  justified.  In  summary,  it  appears  that  the  election  itself 
has  a strong  impact  on  many  children  and  may  in  itself  be  a socializ- 
ing experience. 72 

Party  affiliation  is  usually  not  acquired  until  late  in  the 
elementary  school  years:  the  proportion  of  children  who  report  that 
they  would  vote  independently  of  partisan  affiliation  is  large  and 
increases  with  age.  A more  abstract  kind  of  side  taking  involves  the 
child's  perception  of  himself  as  a member  of  cne  of  the  major  political 
parties  rather  than  merely  supporting  the  candidate  of  his  choice  at 
election  time.  Information  reported  earlier  indicated  that  children  do 
not  believe  that  party  commitment  is  appropriate  for  them  until  after 
high  school  graduation.  However,  in  the  item  used  the  child  was  asked 
to  imagine  himself  an  adult  of  voting  age:  "If  you  could  vote,  what 

would  you  be.  • • •?"  Party  preferences  for  all  grades  are  shown  in 
Table  51. 


Two  features  of  these  data  are  of  particular  interest*  First 


72 

The  tendency  to  bec.ome  emotionally  involved  in  the  election 
has  a definite  association  with  other  types  of  involvement*  This  asso 
ciation  is  described  more  fully  in  Chapter  V. 
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33  per  cent  of  the  second  graders  either  did  not  know  what  "Democrat" 
and  "Republican"  are,  or  did  not  know  what  party  they  would  choose* 
This  proportion  fell  to  15  per  cent  at  grade  eight.  The  widespread 
acquisition  of  some  type  of  partisan  affiliation  during  elementary 
school  may  have  been  influenced  somewhat  by  the  public  drama  of  the 
I960  elections  and  the  widespread  TV  coverage  given  the  campaign. 
Political  party  divisions  are  quite  unimportant  to  a child  when  he 
thinks  about  the  other  children  in  his  classroom.  As  Table  52  shows, 
more  than  53  per  cent  of  the  children  in  all  grades  said  they  did  not 
know  which  party  was  supported  by  most  of  the  children  they  knew. 
There  was  no  increase  with  age  in  sensitivity  to  partisan  affiliation 
of  classmates'. 


TABLE  52 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  PARTY  AFFILIATION  OF 
"MOST  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  CLASSROOM" 
(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

N 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Neither 

Don't  Know 

Grade  4 

1529 

16.5 

9.4 

8.0 

66.2 

Grade  5 

1788 

19.5 

14.0 

7.5 

59.0 

Grade  6 

1732 

18.0 

17.6 

6.4 

58.1 

Grade  ? 

1713 

15.5 

16.3 

6.0 

62.2 

Grade  8 

1677 

13.8 

16.0 

6.4 

63.8 

Teachers 

360 

10.0 

22.2 

13.9 

53.9 

Notes. — Item:  Most  of 
(Choose  one),  (l)  Republicans; 
know.  Questionnaire,  page  35* 

the  boys  and  girls  in  my  class  are: 

(2)  Democrats;  (3)  Neither;  (4)  I don't 
item  (54). 

— 

-Significance  Unit: 

' 

73 

In  the  early  years,  there  is  a greater  proportion  of  Repub- 
licans; by  grade  seven,  the  Democrats  have  a numerical  advantage.  This 
probably  represents  the  interplay  of  several  factors.  This  sample  has 
an  overrepresentation  of  the  lower  middle  class — small  business  owners, 
salesmen,  clerks — in  relation  to  the  IJ.S.  population.  In  the  first 
few  grades,  apparently,  party  affiliation  is  neither  meaningful  nor 
lasting.  As  stated  previously,  economic  group  differentiation  in 
terms  of  party  positions  on  issues  is  not  seen  before  grade  eight.  In 
response  to  this  question  of  party  commitment,  beginning  at  the  sev- 
enth grade,  children  of  middle  status  (who  make  up  the  bulk  of  this 
group)  report  that  they  are  Democrats,  thus  swinging  the  balance 
toward  Democratic  affiliation.  The  analysis  of  this  direction  of  par- 
tisan commitment  must  be  reserved  for  Chapter  V,  where  its  correlates 
may  be  made  clear  by  an  analysis  which  includes  social  class  and  other 
variables. 


174 


The  second  aspect  to  be  noted  is  the  increasing  proportion  of 
children  who  are  independent  of  party  loyalty.  The  belief  that  one 
v/ill  not  be  committed  to  a single  party  when  one  is  an  adult,  and  lack 
of  feelings  of  commitment  to  a party  during  childhood  probably  reflect 
socialization  by  the  school.  The  32  per  cent  of. this  sample  who  re- 
ported political  independence  of  this  type  is  slightly  larger  than^  the 
largest  of  the  recent  estimates  of  the  number  of  independents  in  the 
adult  population  (Agger,  1959)* *  The  55  per  cent  of  teachers  who  re- 
ported that  they  were  not  committed  to  a single  party  (but  were  some- 
times Democrats,  sometimes  Republicans)  is  large.  Thirty-one  per  cent 
of  high  school  students, 74  a proportion  midway  between  eighth  graders 
and  teachers,  reported  similar  tentative  party  loyalty.  In  a still 
more  recent  study, 75  the  proportion  of  children  who  reported  major 
affiliation  with  neither  political  party  was  even  larger.  Fifty-four 
per  cent  of  eighth  graders  (N=85)  claimed  that  they  would  sometimes 
be  Democrats  and  sometimes  Republicans.  Considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  teachers*  responses  and  with  conceptions  of  the  parties  and 
norms  encouraging  independence  which  we  have  already  discussed,  this 
trend  suggests  that  aloofness  from  party  commitment  is  taught  by  the 
schools. 


Research  has  established  that  adults  very  frequently  report 
they  follow  the  party  which  their  parents  supported.  Students  in  our 
research  group,  however,  have  been  advised  that  it  is  not  appropriate 
to  make  one's  partisan  choice  on  the  basis  of  one's  parents’  commit- 
ment. In  our  pre-final  testing,  conducted  with  second  through  eighth 
graders  in  two  cities,  questions  not  o*xly  about  the  child's  party  com- 
mitment but  also  his  perception  of  his  parents5  political  partisanship 
(Table  53)  we^e  included.  Between  J>0  and  55  per  cent  of  the  children 
at  all  grade  levels  reported  that  their  father  was  committed  to  the 
same  party  they  had  chosen*  'fnis  correspondence  rose  slightly  with 
age.  A very  small  percentage,  never  more  than  8 per  cent  and  cluster- 
ing around  4 per  cent,  reported  that  their  father  belonged  to  the 
Democratic  party  while  they  belonged  to  the  Republican  party,  or  vice 
versa.  With  age,  an  increasingly  large  percentage  reported  either 
they  and  their  father  were  independent  in  party  orientation  or  that 
their  father  was  committed  to  a party  while  they  were  independent. 
Although  these  children  did  not  think  they  should  choose  a party  on 
the  basis  of  their  parents’  choice,  they  were  in  fact  most  frequently 
committed  to  the  same  party  as  their  fathers.  Children  who  represented 
iJumselves  as  independent  also  tended  to  perceive  their  fathers  as  fol- 
lowing this  shifting  allegiance.  They  were  more  likely  to  report  that 
their  father  was  committed  to  a party  while  they  were  independent,  than 
to  say  that  their  father  was  an  independent  and  they  were  committed. 76 
The  meaning  of  shifts  in  party  membership  may  be  understood  as  the 


74 

• r Pilot  Study  1,  middle  status  group  only. 

75 

'^Supplementary  Study  1. 

^Children * s report  of  maternal  partisan  affiliation  was  nearly 
identical  with  these  results. 
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result  of  socialization  occurring  primarily  in  school,  accelerated  by 
certain  contemporary  political  trends.  The  child  learns  that  he  should 
not  use  his  parents  as  models  of  partisan  affiliation,  when  coupled 
v/ith  a distaste  for  conflict,  this  leads  children  lo  reject  political 
party  membership  and  to  perceive  their  parents  as  having  done  likewise. 
This^ toward  independence  appears  to  be  of  recent  origin.  Maccoby 
(195*0  found  that  75  per  cent  of  first  voters  agreed  with  their  fathers 
in  their  vote  in  the  1952  election.  In  discussing  party  commitment * she 
reported  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  parents  of  first  voters 
transmitted  the  clear  directive  that  they  were  not  partisan  but  Hinde- 
pendent,"  The  tendency  of  children  from  these  families  to  be  independ- 
ent was  not  so  strong  as  the  tendency  for  families  with  Democratic  or 
Republican  leanings  to  produce  children  of  the  same  affiliation. 

Fami3 y influence  does  not  seem  to  be  crucial  in  producing  independent 
voters. 


We  have  discussed  those  aspects  of  socialization  which  seem 
most  influential  in  producing  attitudes  toward  elections  and  political 
parties.  Clcsr.ly , elections  are  important  in  teaching  children  about 
the  process  of  democratic  government,  and  particular  candidates  are 
capable  of  mobilizing  more  interest  than  abstract  organizations.  The 
effect  of  the  election  upon  socialization  was  examined  by  an  item 
which  inquired  of  the  national  research  group  how  much  they  felt  they 
had  learned  from  the  election  of  I960.  The  response  to  this  item  is 
presented  in  Figure  28.  It  shows  the  tendency  of  this  group  to  testi- 
fy increasingly  with  age  to  the  educational  benefits  of  the* election. 
The  two-city  sample  of  second  through  seventh  graders  (Pilot  Study  14) 
was  also  asked  to  indicate  what  it  was  that  they  had  learned  from  the 
election.  These  children  believed  they  had  learned  most  about  proced- 
ure and  national  issues  and  substantially  less  about  the  political 
parties  (Table  5^)*  The  increase  in  acquisition  of  information  about 
national  issues  which  comes  with  increasing  age  is  typical  of  the 
process  of  socialization  which  moves  from  candidates  to  more  abstract 
issues.  Of  even  greater  interest  is  the  relatively  high  proportion 
who  reported  that  they  gained  information  about  the  election  process. 
Apparently,  observing  an  election  itself  goes  well  beyond  the  knowl- 
edge gained  from  more  formal  classroom  teaching. 


d)  Summary 

The  pattern  of  age  changes  during  the  elementary  school  years 
is  clear  evidence  that  much  of  the  process  of  political  socialization 
occurs  at  the  pre-high  school  level.  In  each  of  the  five  areas,  there 
is  a characteristic  pattern  of  change  in  children’s  attitudes  from 
grade  two  to  grade  eight. 

The  child’s  relationship  to  the  country  is  established  early 
and  depends  heavily  on  national  symbols  such  as  the  flag  and  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  The  child’s  attachment  to  the  governmental  system  is 
achieved  through  attachment  to  personal  figures,  particularly  the  Presi- 
dent. This  feeling  of  positive  regard  is  later  transferred  to  institu- 
tions of  the  system  as  these  objects  become  more  clearly  defined. 


FIGURE  28 
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Changes  in  the  child's  conceptualization  of  the  government  parallel  the 
perception  of  his  own  relationship  to  it* 


Induction  into  a pattern  of  compliance  with  authority  c*nd  lav; 
occurs  through  visible  authority  figures--the  President  and  the  local 
policeman.  The  child  believes  tnat  punishment  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  wrongdoing*  but  this  view  declines  with  age  in  favor  of  a 
•^re  realistic  opinion.  In  general,  children  have  a positii^e  image  of 
one  policeman  and  view  him  as  helpful;  however,  they  also  see  him  as  a 
more  f ear -inspiring  figure  than  parental  authorioy  or  school  authority. 


information  about  the  rights  of  citizens  and  a consequent  sense 
of  efficacy  develop  relatively  late  in  the  elementary  school  years.  The 
basis  for  this  emerging  sense  of  efficacy  is  probably  the  implicit 
trust  that  children  have  in  the  benevolence  of  government.  However, 
many  types  of  influence  are  unfamiliar  to  the  child.  He  knows  little 
about  the  role  of  pressure  groups  in  legislation  and  formation  of 
policy  and  has  a very  high  opinion  of  the  power  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen. Cider  children  see  citizen  involvement  as  important;  this  is 
matched  by  an  increasing  tendency  for  children  to  engage  in  political 
activities  as  they  grow  cider.  By  the  end  of  elementary  school  most 
children  have  acquired  some  interest  in  government  and  have  partici- 
pated in  discussions  about  its  policies. 


Increasingly  with  age  children  see  voting  as  the  most  central 
feature  of  our  governmental  processes  and  recognize  the  citizen's  obli- 
gation to  vote*  Their  understanding  of  the  role  of  political  parties 
in  elections  is  vague  and  tends  to  develop  relatively  late,  probably 
because  of  a lack  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  child's  party 
preference  most  frequently  matches  his  family's  and  is  apparently 
facilitated  by  the  child's  identification  of  favored  candidates  as  be- 
longing to  one  party  or  the  other.  However,  the  majority  of  children 
believe  that  firm  commitment  to  a party  should  be  deferred  until  adult- 
hood. The  proportion  of  children  who  report  that  they  would  vote  inde- 
pendently of  party  affiliation  is  large  and  increases  with  age.  Chil- 
dren begin  engaging  in  political  activities,  such  as  wearing  campaign 
buttons,  in  the  early  grades;  the  number  of  politically  active  children 
increases  through  the  eighth  grade. 


Several  models  of  socialization  are  required  to  explain  these 
patterns  of  age  change.  Some  age  trends  fit  the  unit-accretion  model* 
especially  the  growth  in  the  number  of  attitudes  about  the  system, 
indicated  by  the  decrease  in  "Don't  Know"  scores.  The  development  of 
other  clusters  of  attitudes,  such  as  affiliation  with  the  President, 
cannot  be  explained  by  a unit-accretion  model;  nor  can  the  child's 
attachment  to  the  nation  be  seen  in  terms  of  a unit-accretion  process. 
The  young  child  holds  strong  feelings  about  these  objects  without  much 
information  about  them.  Also,  the  changes  with  age  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  less  positive  feeling.  These  feelings  are  modified  downward 
vnegatively)  as  they  approximate  the  adult  pattern.  These  growth 
curves  appear  to  be  explained  more  appropriately  by  the  interpersonal 
transfer  model.  Other  attitudes,  such  as  the  conceptions  of  institu- 
tions and  processes  of  government,  are  too  abstract  for  most  young 
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children  to  grasp  and  probably  could  not  be  taught  at  an  early  age® 
Growth  in  the  importance  of  these  conceptions  is  perhaps  best  explained 
by  a cognitive-developmental  mcdel T which  underscores  the  child's  in- 
t creasing  ability  to  deal  with  abstractions. 


CHAPTER  IV 


j. 


SYSTEMATIC  INFLUENCES  ON  THE  SOCIALIZATION* 
OF  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR 


A*  Introduction 

In  the  complex  process  of  acquiring  the  behavior  of  the 
adult  community  in  which  he  is  reared,  the  child  is  influenced 
by  several  groups*  Although  these  groups  act  as  socializing  agents, 
they  do  not  necessarily  agree  in  their  attitudes  toward  political 
figures,  public  policy  issues,  and  other  aspects  of  the  political 
life  of  the  community.  There  are  some  issues  on  which  almost  all 
groups  in  the  community  are  united  (such  as  respect  for  the  flag, 
obedience  of  lav/,  loyalty  to  country),  but  there  are  other  issues 
on  which  these  groups  present  a variety  of  views  to  the  child® 
Differences  occur  not  only  between  groups  in  the  community  but 
also  between  different  communities  and  geographical  regions®  These 
differences  produce  variations  in  children* s attitudes  and  role 
expectations.  In  the  data  reported  here,  these  disparate  influences 
are  reflected  in  a wide  range  of  response®  Socialization  of  politi- 
cal behavior  produces  not  monolithic  but  diverse  attitudes  on  most 
of  the  topics  with  which  this  study  deals.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  and  the  next  to  present  evidence  of  this  variation  in 
children* s perceptions  and  to  describe  seme  of  the  systematic  influ- 
ences which  bring  about  such  a range  of  response,- 

In  this  section  major  sources  of  variation  in  the  socializing 
process  will  be  examined,  posing  four  questions:  What  teaching  groups 

(family,  social  class,  school)  produce  systematic  differences  among 
subgroups  of  the  study  population?  What  distinct  effects  are  produced 
by  these  socialising  groups  or  social  climates?  How  much  do  the 
child *s  emotional,  biological,  and  mental  characteristics  (intelli- 
gence) mediate  and  modify  the  impact  of  these  socializing  agents  and 
environments?  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  child *s  roles  in 
other  subsystems  of  the  society  and  his  political  role  expectations? 

In  this  report,  attitude  development  (indicated  by  changes 
in  attitude  with  advance  in  grade)  is  conceptual.! zed  as  the  result 
of  interaction  between  the  child's  non-political  roles  and  the  influ- 
ence of  socializing  persons  and  experiences.  Analysis  of  systematic 
variation  in  the  socialization  process  requires  aa  examination  of 
group  differences  and  age  trends®  Although  each  child *s  experience 
is  somewhat  idiosyncratic  and  may  lead,  to  unique  attitudes  toward 
certain  political  objects,  the  differences  and  changes  in  attitude, 
indicated  by  group  trends,  may  be  viewed  as  the  product  of  more 
systematic  influence. 


Induction  into  patterns  of  political  behavior  and  attitudes 
is  affected,  in  part,  by  the  child's  roles  in  o*her  major  institutions 
and  systems  of  the  society*  These  socializing  ontexts  are  offered  by 
specific,  small  groups,  such  as  the  family,  ana  by  more  diffuse  exper- 
ience in  a social  class  milieu*  These  learning  contexts  are  particu- 
larly important  for  the  acquisition  of  attitudes  and  values*  Indeed, 

the  nronpRs  n-F  ^ ^ «- 
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a variety  jf  socializing  agents  and  situations*  Because  they  may  be 
shared  by  several  groups , attitudes  and  values  are  indirectly ? subtly 
transmitted  by  many  devices  and  techniques*  Not  all  changes  and 
individual  differences  occuring  in  children's  attitudes  can  be  traced 
to  direct  socialization  pressure*  It  is  difficult  to  unravel  the 
specific  impact  of  a person,  institution,  or  milieu;  the  study  of 
effects  of  socializing  agents,  therefore,  mast  be  highly  inferential. 

The  concept  of  role  is  useful  in  understanding  these  multijjle 
influences*  A role  may  mediate  between  one  situation  or  system  in 
which  learning  takes  place  and  another  in  which  that  learning  is 
directly  or  indirectly  applied*  In  other  words,  roles  learned 
primarily  in  one  context  may  influence  behavior  in  another*  Because 
a child  does  not  have  direct  experience  in  the  political  arena,  the 
concept  of  role  is  useful  in  discussing  the  multiple  contexts  in  which 
he  does  develop  qualities  or  attitudes  relevant  to  political  activity. 
A child's  experience  in  non-political  roles  may  influence  later 

development  or  transfer  of  role  relationships  within  the  political 
system* 


The  data  of  this  study  will  be  examined  for  consistent 
response  tendencies  related  to  participation  and  roles  in  groups, 
institutions,  and  wide  social  contexts,  and  in  order  to  make  infer- 
ences about  impact  of  various  socializing  arenas  and  roles*  Data 
presented  in  the  previous  section  indicated  the  growth  curves 
summarizing  attitudes  of  the  entire  group*  There  were  wide  response 
differences,  however , among  children  in  each  grade  group,  and  it  is 
these  variations  that  may  reflect  influences  of  several  kinds* 

Socializing  contexts  are  of  three  general  types.  The  first 
type  includes  institutions  of  well  defined  structure  and  organiza- 
tion: the  family,  school,  and  church*  These  institutions  influence 

the  child  by  direct  teaching  of  political  attitudes  and  values  and 
by  inducting  him  into  the  behavior  and  roles  appropriate  to  family, 
school,  or  church  membership*  These  values,  behaviors,  and  roles 
are  then  generalized  to  attitudes  toward  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  nation*  That  is,  the  family  teaches  a child  attitudes 
toward  authority  and  regard  for  rules  of  the  group  which  are  trans- 
lated into  an  elementary  set  of  role  conceptions  with  respect  to  law 
and  political  authority  figures*  This  is  illustrated  by  the  tendency 
for  children  in  early  grades  to  confuse  such  family-imposed  rules  as 
;,Brush  your  teeth  every  morning,"  with  more  formal  laws.  To  some 
small  children,  brushing  teeth  is  as  much  a law  as  the  requirement 
that  cars  stop  at  stop  signs.  Early  experience  in  the  family  role 
orients  the  child  toward  authority  and  law  and  in  this  way  antici- 
pates political  socialization,  preparing  him  for  induction  into 
non-family  systems*  Similar  illustrations  apply  to  the  child's 
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experience  in  the  school  and  church,  where  both  formal  teaching  of 
values  and  concrete  experience  of  role  participation  in  institutions 
give  the  child  orientations  which  are  easily  transferred  to  behavior 
in  the  political  system*  This  type  of  indirect  learning  follows  the 
interpersonal  transfer  model  presented  in  Chapter  III  and  is  especi- 
ally significant  in  the  formation  of  attachment  to  governmental 
figures  and  in  compliance  to  laws* 

The  second  type  of  socializing  influence  occurs  in  larger 
social  settings.  The  most  important  of  these  social  contexts  are 
social  class,  ethnic  origin*  and  geographical  region.  They  are  dif~ 
fuse  in  the  sense  that  the  specific  elements  and  experiences  which 
produce  typical  social  class  effects,  for  example,  are  not  yet 
clearly  charted.  These  contexts  have  been  described  by  several 
social  scientists,  and  some  recent  work  by  Kohn  (1959,  1963)  and 
Bernstein  (1964),  which  attempts  to  analyze  social  class  influence 
in  terms  of  its  components,  shows  research  promise.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  nature  of  social  class  influence  is  not  understood 
sufficiently  to  allow  more  specific  analysis.  This  presentation 
assumes  that  a broad  categorization,  such  as  social  class,  is  not 
a variable  in  the  usual  sense,  but  a general  category  indicating 
and  subsuming  several  more  specific  influences,  attitudes,  inter- 
personal experiences,  and  roles • 

The  socializing  influence  .peculiar  to  a geographical  region 
or  to  membership  in  an  ethnic  group  within  the  society  is  also  dif- 
fuse, resulting  from  complex  interplay  of  many  variables.  Obviously, 
traditions  and  historical  events  are  very  powerful  indeed,  as  in 
differences  within  this  country  over  the  issues  of  integration  and 
states*  rights.  As  in  the  issue  of  social  class,  however,  the  search 
for  systematic  effects  on  roles  is  most  fruitful,  in  view  of  present- 
ly available  techniques,  if  followed  in  terms  of  broad  socializing 
contexts  rather  than  more  precise  analysis  of  specific  variables. 
Although  a number  of  differences  among  cities  appear  in  our  data, 
discussion  in  this  section  is  confined  to  the  influence  of  social 
class.  The  reasons  for  this  are  covered  in  Chapter  II,  which  pre- 
sents the  composition  of  the  research  groups  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  chosen*  The  regional  differences  obtained  are  interesting 
but  cannot  be  regarded  as  representative— they  may  reflect  city  dif- 
ferences rather  than  differences  between  geographical  and  political 
regions.  The  absence  of  rural  groups  in  our  study  and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  social  status  and  intelligence  of  children  tested  in 
different  regions  make  it  hazardous  to  generalize  about  attitudes 
characteristic  of  a region.  Information  on  family  backgrounds  was 
relatively  limited,  and  our  selection  of  groups  within  a city  was 
not  suited  for  the  analysis  of  ethnic  differences;  thus  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  examine  differences  arising  from  these  factors. 

In  assessing  the  effects  of  social  contexts  in  political  socialisa- 
tion, this  section  deals  only  with  socioeconomic  differences. 

A third  type  of  influence  in  the  socializing  process  derives 
from  the  child's  personal  characteristics.  These  individual  charac- 
teristics influence  socialising  efforts  of  the  family,  school,  and 
other  agents,  and  limit  the  extent  of  learning.  The  most  salient 
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factor  is  intelligence.  Much  of  political  socialization  occurs  in 
school;  the  child’s  mental  capacity  mediates  his  comprehension  of 
material  presented  in  the  classroom.  Emotional  responses  also  play 
an  important  role.  Attitudes  toward  authority  and  l.aw  that  influence 
political  behavior  may  be  modified  or  distorted  by  attitudes  toward 

authority  in  ayp QQ * aqv»1  w *2  mm  j 
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influence  attitudes  towards  law,  while  individual  differences  in 
compliance  and  dependency  needs  may  alter  the  child’s  perception 
of  government’s  role  in  assisting  and  protecting  the  citizen.  Dif- 
ferences in  these  roles  imply  different  needs  and  images  of  author- 
ity. Children  differ  in  characteristics  which  mediate  their  under- 
standing of  the  world.  Intelligence  limits  their  understanding  of 
what  is  taught  in  school,  sex  role  mediates  the  child’s  other  exper- 
iences. The  process  of  socialization  is  not  exerted  upon  a nassive. 
^centiye  object.  Each  child’s  emotional,  intellectual,  and* physical 

properties  modify  the  images,  attitudes,  and  information  transmitted 
to  him  by  adults. 


Comprehension  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  a child  trans- 
forms and  selectively  accepts  teaching  would  require  intensive  case 
studies,  such  as  those  by  Lane  (1959),  and  by  Smith,  Bruner,  and 
White  U956).  Their  studies  illustrated  and  elaborated  the  import- 
ance of  internal,  dynamic  elements  of  personality  in  the  socializing 
process.  This  project  had  somewhat  different  objectives;  data  were 
based  on  self-report  and  were  drawn  from  relatively  large  research 
groups  in  order  to  examine  group  treads  and  differences.  Hence, 
infoi’raation  about  children* s individual  qualities  is  limited*  These 
data  do,  however,  permit  group  analysis  of  the  influence  of  several 
individual  characteristics. 
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© Systems 


1.  The  Hole  of  the  Family  in  Political  Socialization 


a)b  Introduction 

Students  of  personality  development  and  human  behavior  fre- 
quently regard  the  family  as  the  most  important  agent  of  socializa- 
a unique  context  in  which  children  acquire  values  and  behav- 
ioral patterns.  This  view  may  be  valid  within  certain  areas  of 
behavior,  but  it  is  not  adequate  as  a model  for  the  development 
of  attitudes  toward  political  objects  or  the  growth  of  active  polit- 
ical involvement . The  data  of  this  study  raise  several  questions 

about  the  efficacy  of  the  family  as  contrasted  with  other  socializing* 
agents.  ° 


The  family  unit,  particularly  the  parents,  participates  in 
the  socialisation  of  political  perceptions  and  attitudes  through 
three  processes.  Firsts  parents  transmit  attitudes  which  they  con- 
sider valuable  for  the  child  to  hold.  The  family  may  operate  as  one 


of  several  teaching  agents , imparting  attitudes  or  values  which  re- 
flect community  consensus?  here  it  supports  and  reinforces  the  teach- 
ings of  other  groups  and  institutions.  Also,  the  family  transmits 
attitudes,  values,  and  perceptions  which  represent  differences  of 
opinion  existing  within  the  community,  such  as  attitudes  toward 
governmental  policy  or  party  affiliation*  In  these  areas * a family 
nay  compete  with  some  other  agents  or  families,  and  be  supported  by 
others*  The  family  may  also  transmit  idiosyncratic  attitudes,  i*e«, 
those  which  do  not  correspond  to  any  recognized  or  defined  division 
within  the  community® 

The  family  also  participates  in  socialization  by  prerenting 
models  the  child  may  emulate*  Although  che  family  may  not  systemati- 
cally attempt,  to  inculcate  these  patterns,  a child  assumes  the  roles 
his  parents  illustrate*  This  applies  particularly  to  active  politi- 
cal involvement ; the  child  may  become  politically  active  if  his'  par- 
ents are  active?  or  he  may  identify  with  his  parents*  political  party;. 
Sometimes,  in  a diffuse  area  such  as  political  socialization,  modeling 
and  transmission  are  indistinguishable  because  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  teaching  is  explicit*  A third  possibility  discussed 
earlier  is  that  expectations  and  role  definitions  formed  from  experi- 
ence in  family  relationships  are  later  generalized  to  political  objects* 
In  addition  to  these  direct  influences,  the  family  socialises  the  child 
indirectly  by  creating  within  him  patterns  of  values  and  personality 
characteristics  which  modify,  mediate,  and  occasionally  distort  his 
experiences* 

(l)  Role  of  family  in  transmitting  attitudes 
and  providing  behavior  models 

The  family  acts  as  a societal  agent  by  transmitting  values, 
attitudes,  and  norms  shared  by  the  community  of  which  the  family  is  a 
part*  In  doing  this,  it  perpetuates  attitudes  on  which  there  is  a 
consensus  among  adults*  Since  these  attitudes  are  similar  cr  identi- 
cal to  those  transmitted  by  other  groups,  families,  and  institutions, 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  family’s 
influence  compared  to  that  of  other  agents*  Some  attitudes  which  chil- 
dren acquire  ia  these  areas  of  high  consensus  are  well  known  and  per- 
haps taken  for  granted-feelings  of  loyalty,  respect  for  the  symbols  of 
government  (especially  the  flag,  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  Uncle  Sam),  and 
behavior  expected  of  the  citizen  (especially  compliance  to  law)* 

A related  aspect  of  family  influence,  and  one  more  readily 
examined , is  the  transmission  of  attitudes  about  which  some  disagree- 
ment or  division  exists  ia  the  adult  society*  Unlike  socialization  of 
consensus,  this  promotes  and  maintains  the  disagreement  and  division 
characteristic  of  our  political  life*  These  differences  are  related  to 
issues  (e*g*,  civil  rights,  federal  aid  to  education)  and  other  aspects 
of  government  which  occasionally  become  topics  of  public  debate* 

Probably,  the  most  significant  socialization  of  this  kind 
involves  the  family’s  affiliation  with  a political  party  and  the 
child’s  tendency  to  assimilate  these  partisan  attitudes*  The  child 
perceives  his  family  as  aligned  with  a major  political  group  and 


consequently  identifies  with  that  party.  Modeling,  as  a process  of 
attitude  formation,  has  been  stressed  in  discussion  of  the  child* s 
partisan  affiliation  but  has  not  been  extensively  explored  in  the 
socialisation  of  other  aspects  of  political  involvement.  Children 
may  accept  and  value  modes  of  political  involvement  which  they 
observe  in  their  parents  (see  Stark,  1957).  Adults  vary  markedly 
in  the  extent  of  their  political  activity,  a majority  of  them  per- 
foiuu.ftg  only  the  voting  ac+  and  displaying  little  interest  otherwise 
Woodward  & Roper,  1950).  Children  may  therefore  have  only  limited 
chance  to  observe  their  parents  in  political  pursuits. 


The  family's  influence  in  transmitting  attitudes  has  received 
some  attention  in  political  beahvior  research.  One  of  the  earliest 
studies  (Kulp  & Davidson,  1953)  used  a questionnaire  of  108  items 
dealing  with  international.,  interracial,  political,  and  social  prob- 
lems and  reported  a statistically  significant,  but  not  high,  correla- 
tion between  siblings'  responses  (Pearson  r = .3 2).  Other  studies 
cannot  be  summarized  briefly,  since  they  dealt  with  several  types  of 
attitudes  measured  in  various  ways.  Most  of  the  reported  correla- 
tions between  the  attitudes  of  parents  and  children  are  statistically 
significant,  although  results  vary  depending  upon  the  measurement 
method,  the  sample  of  respondents,  and  the  attitude  areas  considered. 

Most  studies  examining  the  effects  of  family  attitudes  upon 
children's  orientations  have  looked  for  direct  similarities*  Hyman's 
review  (1959)  dealt  primarily  with  studies  of  parent-child  similarity 
in  political  attitudes  using  populations  of  high  school  and  college 
age  youth.  At  these  age  levels,  correlations  between  parents'  and 
children's  responses  were  as  high  as  .8  or  .9, 

Despite  variability  in  reported  data,  there  is  reasonably 
good  evidence  that  the  family  exerts  an  important  influence  upon'  the 
child's  party  preference.  Remmers  and  Weitraan  (19^7),  in  studying 
party  preferences  of  high  school  youth  and  their  parents,  reported 
correlations  of  .8  and  .9®  Harris,  Remmers  and  Ellison  (1932)  in 
another  study  reported  that  half  of  Purdue's  undergraduates  chose 
the  same  party  as  their  parents.  Socialisation  of  party  or  partisan 
preference  is  fairly  well  established  before  voting  age.  West's 
vl9^5,  P*  35)  observation  that  "a  man  is  born  into  his  political 
party  just  as  he  is  born  into  probable  future  membership  in  the 
church  of  his  parents,'1  is  substantially  accurate. 

In  addition  to  studies  relating  children's  attitudes  to  those 
of  their  parents,  there  is  research  based  entirely  upon  the  respond- 
ent's report  of  his  own  and  his  parents'  party  preference*  These 
studies,  using  larger  samples,  permitted  analysis  of  the  child's 
tendency  to  identify  with  his  parents'  party  (or  report  that  he  does 
so)*  Studies  of  this  nature  have  been  reported  by  Campbell,  st  al» 
(195*0  ? Hyman  (1959)*  Maccoby,  Matthews,  and  Morten  (195*0.  Although 
based  upon  responses  of  adults,  they  are  of  interest  in  the  present 
discussion.  These  results  reaffirm  the  hypothesis  that  children  fol- 
low the  party  preference  of  thei*  parents  in  at  least  three^fourths 
of  the  cases  in  which  both  parents  are  affiliated  with  the  same  party. 


The  family's  impact  on  a child’s  political  participation  is  a 
separate  area  of  analysis,  since  party  preference  does  not  necessarily 
xndicate  actiye  political  participation.  Although  self-reports  from 
politically  active  adults  support  the  contention  that  their  parents 

were  also  active  (Starke,  1957),  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  extent 
s ive#  ' ' 


(2)  The  family  as  a source  of  experience 

Certain  non-political  aspects  of  family  environment  influence 
political  socialisation,  since  home  provides  the  child’s  first  and 
most  lasting  experience  with  interaction  in  a hierarchic  social  system. 
Through  this  experience,  children  develop  reciprocal  role  relation- 
ships,  expectations,  and  behavior  patterns  which  are  reasonably  con- 
sistent with  these  expectations*  A child  becomes  attached  to  the 
family  unit  through  attachment  to  its  individual  members,  relates  to 
the  Hierarchy  of  authority  and  learns  compliance  to  its  regulations, 
thus  estabiishing  a frame  of  reference  by  which  to  approach  systems 
lie  will  later  encounter.  Although  development  of  these  reciprocal 
roie  relationships  is  cne  of  the  most  important  outcomes  of  family 
experience^  the  child  dees  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  President 
as  to  his  lather , or  to  laws  as  to  family  rules. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  family  power  structure  not 
only  influences  the  child’s  relationship  to  the  system  (Kagan,  1958; 
Bronfenbrenner,  1961;  Hoffman.,  1961)  but  may  also  mediate  class  dif« 
ferences  in  personality  and  attitudes  (Kohn,  1959,  1963).  Families 
xn  which  the  father  plays  a strong,  dominant  roie  encourage  in  the 
® i^.a  ^1^erent  attitude  toward  authority  than  do  mother-dominated 
families.  Investigations  of  families  from  which  the  father  is  absent 
for  long  periods  of  time  have  indicated  that  personality  differences 
may  be  expected,  particularly  in  boys  (Bach,  19^6;  Tiller,  1958). 

Here,  the  nature  of  transmitted  attitudes  and  values  does  not  neces- 

^ut  specific  experiences  with  an  authority  system 
axiect  later  relationships  to  governmental  authority* 

b).  Data 

Four  types  of  analysis  were  performed  to  assess  family  influ- 
ence on  political  socialisation;  (1)  analysis  of  attitude  change 
during  the  early  elementary  years  to  determine  which  opinions  and 
perceptions  az*e  consensual  before  or  by  the  second  grade;  (2)  compar- 
lsen  of  the  attitude  similarity  among  siblings  in  our  sample  with 
that  occurring  in  pairs  of  unrelated  children  matched  by  social  class 

examination  of  the  effect  of  absence  of  the  father  on 
attitude  development;  W analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the 
children  s perceptions  of  family  structure  and  characteristics  a»d 
certain  political  variables.! 


The  data  also  included  information  abcut  the  child’s  birth 
rank.  Because  the  data  on  family  influences  which  were  analyzed 
showed  that  the  family  has  relatively  little  impact  in  creating 
idiosyncratic  attitudes,  birth  rank  data  were  not  analyzed. 
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In  examining  these  data,  three  questions  were  considered;  (1) 
What  evident  is  there  that  the  family  initiates  or  is  the  salient 
fores  in  socialising  political  attitudes?  (2)  What  evidence  is  there 
that  the  family  socialises  non-consensus  attitudes,  such  as  those 
toward  a Presidential  incumbent  or  party  affiliation,  by  presenting 
models  of  partisan  affiliation  or  political  involvement?  (3)  What 

^ rt  V»  A >1  « J.U  « J.  Jp-  — ^ *1 1 1 - 1_ _i_ . ! 
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tant in  creating  orientations  toward  political  affe-irs  or  political 
authority? 

(l)  The  family* s role  in  transmitting  consensus 

Ideally,  data  about  political  socialisation  in  the  family 
would  indicate  the  relative  impacts  of  family,  school,  peers,  and 
other  agents  of  attitude  formation  Such  data  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain because  different  agents  transmit  similar  political  attitudes 
and  values®  Pleats®  role  in  political  socialisation  is  largely  cir- 
cumstantial, i.e.,  the  family  is  a salient  influence  because  it  pro- 
vides the  child* s earliest  learning  environment,  not  because  of  any 
effort  peculiar  to  it  as  a social  unit. 

The  central  role  of  the  family  is  to  transmit  consensus  and 
reinforce  other  institutions  in  the  community.  Evidence  of  family 
participation  in  the  socializing  of  consensus  comes  from  data  about 
the  early  elementary  years®  That  is,  ttitudes  which  show  little  or 
no  change  between  the  s eond  and  eighth  grades  are  apparently  acquired 
during  the  p-e-school  years,  kindergarten,  or  first  grade.  Attitudes 
showing  marked  changes  with  age  reflect  a combination  of  influences 
which  might  include  the  family,  but  more  probably  result  from  school 
and  peer  group  experience.  For  example,  children’s  perception  of 
their  fathers  changes  very  little  over  the  age  span  (see  Figures  6, 

7»  ^5  9»  10,  11,  12,  1J,  16,  and  17)5  these  perceptions  are  only 
minimally  influenced  by  sources  outside  the  home.  Subsequently  , in 
documenting  the  importance  of  the  school  as  a socializing  agent,  we 
will  relate  attitude  change  to  teachers*  attitudes  and  the  grade 
level  at  which  political  topics  appear  in  the  curriculum. 

If  the  family’s  influence  is  greatest  during  pre-school  and 
early  school  years,  the  effect  of  parental  teaching  should  be  most 
apparent  in  attitudes  of  attachment,  affiliation,  and  regard  for 
authority  and  law.  Indeed,  items  in  these  areas  are  overrepresented 
among  those  which  show  little  age  change.  Since  some  items  were  not 
administered  at  grades  two  and  three,  a comprehensive  analysis  is  not 
possible.  However , the  following  graphs  and  tables  provide  examples 
of  consensus  items:  Figure  16  (Policeman  and  President);  Table  15 

(Good  Citizen  Does  As  He  Is  Told,  Helps,  Goes  to  Church);  Figure  18 
(People  Who  Break  Laws  Always  Get  Caught).  Many  questions  from  pre- 
tests were  eliminated  from  the  final  instrument  because  of  the  con- 
sensual response  at  all  grade  levels  tested;  a selection  of  these 
items  is  listed  in  Table  55 • Early  attachment  to  government  figures 
and  symbols,  and  compliance  with  law  are  accepted;  the  foundations  of 
American  society  (voting,  the  system  of  states,  freedom  of  religion) 
are  also  highly  valued  by  the  majority  of  young  children.  The  con- 
sistent expression  of  these  attitudes  in  different  ways  makes  it 
unlikely  that  they  are  random  responses*  Although  these  tabulations 
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TABLE  55 

ITEMS  SHOWING  CONSENSUS  (75%  or  more)  AT  GRADES  **,  6,.  AND  8 


Loyalty  and  Attachment  to  Figures,  Government  and  Country 


Source 


a 


C 

A 

A 

A 


A 

B 

B 

C 


Item 


The  leaders  of  the  government  are  really  smart  people# 
(yes) 

The  citizen’s  primary  job  is  to  be  loyal  to  his  country© 
(yes) 

Policemen  are  usually  friendly©  (yes) 

The  President  does  nice  things  only  for  poor  people, 
never  for  rich  people*  (no) 

Everybody  who  works  for  the  government  is  important# 
(yes) 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  for  freedom#  (yes) 

The  main  job  of  the  policeman  should  be  to  protect  us# 
(yes) 

The  President  likes  people#  (yes) 

Whether  we  have  freedom  really  affects  my  life,  (yes) 


Function  of  Laws  and  Punishment  for  Crimes 


Source* 


Item 


Laws  are  to  make  sure  people  do  the  right  thing#  (yes) 
If  there  were  no  laws  there  would  be  lots  of  killing# 
(yes) 

People  who  commit  crimes  are  usually  caught  by  the 
police,  (yes) 

Nc  matter  how  bad  a crime  a man  has  committed,  he  ought 
to  be  given  a fair  trial,  (yes) 

If  a policeman  told  you  to  do  something  you  thought  was 
wrong,  would  you  refuse  to  do  it?  (no) 


Satisfaction  With  the  System  Without  Radical  Changes 

*"*"*^"I*^***<,">^^**<WI1 *******  n.  m m i— 

Sourcea  Item 

"***— ^^*  ■ 1 ' - mm  — — 1 i nil  , T t mm  l __ ^ 

C The  government  meddles  too  much  in  our  private  livss# 

(no) 

A There  are  too  many  policemen,  (no) 

A The  reason  we  vote  to  elect  our  President  is  because 

it’s  the  best  way  to  get  the  right  person  for  the 
job#  (yes) 


o 


TABLE  55  (continued) 


Satisfaction  With  the  System  Without  Radical  Changes 


Source’ 


B 

E 

B 

C 


Source 


C 

C 

A 


B 

F 

C 

C 


Item 


It  would  be  better  if  there  were  only  15  states 
instead  of  50  because  as  it  is  now  no  states 
have  enough  power  to  do  anything,  (no) 

This  country  would  get  along  j ust  as  well  without 
a President,  (no) 

The  government  should  never  tell  the  citizens  where 
to  go  to  church,  (yes) 

The  government  is  getting  too  big  for  America,  (no) 


Acceptance  of  the  Election  Process 

Item 


Politics  is  a dirty  business,  (no) 

You  have  to  go  along  with  the  man  who  was  elected 
even  if  you  didn't  vote  for  him.  (yes) 

When  people  vote  they  vote  for  people  whose  ideals 
they  agree  with*  not  just  for  people  whe  are 
handsome,  (yes) 

The  man  who  loses  in  an  election  should  ask  his 
followers  to  help  the  winner,  (yes) 

I would  vote  the  same  way  my  teacher  would,  (no) 

It  is  all  right  to  fool  the  voters  if  a man  thinks 
the  lie  will  help  him  win  an  election,  (no) 
People  should  vote  for  the  best  man,  whether  he  is 
a Democrat  or  a Republican,  (yes) 

Some  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  because 
they  are  too  stupid,  (no) 


^he  sources  indicated  are  as  follows: 


A,  Pilot  Study 

B,  " 

C,  " 

tl 


D, 

Ey 

Pt 


It 

fit 


5 

6 

11 

13 

9 

8 


begin  with  data  from  grade  four,  the  information  about  curriculum 
indicates  that  the  school,  in  grades  two  and  three,  deals  primarily 
with  the  policeman,  patriotic  rituals 9 and  basic  duties  of  the  citi- 
zen, deferring  particulars  of  elections,  the  system  of  states,  or  the 
Presidency.  Apparently  the  family  supplements  the  work  of  the  school 
m transmitting  these  attitudes  on  which  there  is  basic  consensus. 
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The  data  suggest  that  in  early  years  the  family’s  role  is  to 
promote  attachment  to  country  and  government.  It  is  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  initial  ties  and  emotional  bases  of  the  citizen- 
government  relationship,  and  thus  insures  the  stability  of  basic 
institutions.  These  ties  are  reinforced  by  the  child's  experiences 
during  the  early  school  years  in  such  rituals  as  reciting  the  pledge 
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(2)  The  family's  role  in  the  socialization 
of  division— sibling  study 

While  the  family  is  most  influential  in  teaching  the  child 
feelings  of  attachment  and  affiliation  to  his  country  and  its  leaders, 
it  may  also  be  effective  in  transmitting;  the  other  ideas  fundamental 
to  our  system  of  government.  In  particular,  family  experience  con- 
tributes to  the  understanding  that  certain  kinds  ('if  disagreement  sire 
not  only  tolerated  but  are  explicitly  encouraged.  Inculcating  such  a 
concept  is  difficult 0 Our  pilot  testing  indicated  that  children  at 
all  age  levels  tested  regarded  disagreement  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  as  undesirable  and  even  misperceived  the  election  debates 
as  discussions  in  which  candidates  "never  said  bad  things  about  each 
other."  A central  question  in  this  study  concerns  the  role  of  the 
family  in  teaching  controversial  or  idiosyncratic  attitudes.  That  is, 
how  much  of  the  variation  permitted  within  our  society  results  from 

family  influences  and  how  much  comes  from  other  sources? 

% • 

To  assess  the  accumulated  effect  of  family  in  attitude  areas 
covered  by  the  questionnaire,  responses  of  sibling  pairs  were  studied. 
If  the  similarity  between  siblings  was  greater  than  that  in  pairs  of 
children  matched  on  relevant  characteristics  but  not  from. the  same 
family,  it  would  be  evidence  for  the  systematic  effect  of  family 
socialization.  Sibling  similarities  should  be  particularly  obvious 
in  those  attitudes  which  reflect  well-defined  variation  between  fami- 
lies (e.g.,  party  preferences).  In  areas  where  the  family  teaches 
attitudes  shared  by  the  community,  the  expectation  was  that  siblings 
would  not  resemble  one  another  more  than  they  resembled  unrelated 
children  of  the  same  grade,  sex,  social  class,  and  school  as  their 
sibling. 


Using  school  records,  all  the  sibling  pairs  were  identified 
among  children  tested  in  two  cities  of  the  study.  The  younger  child 
of  each  pair  was  also  matched  with  an  unrelated  child  of  the  same 
school,  sex,  grade,  and  social  status  as  his  older  sibling.  To  avoid 
confusing  age  trends  with  possible  dissimilarities  based  on  family 
teaching,  the  groups  of  siblings  and  random  pairs  were  subdivided 
into  four  categories:  sibling  pairs  with  small  age  difference  formed 

one  group,  those  with  large  age  difference  another.  This  was  done 
with  the  unrelated  pairs  as  well.  These  groups  were  also  subdivided 
by  social  class  to  control  the  possible  difference  in  family  influ- 
ence attributable  to  parents'  educational  level  or  other  class- 
related  factors. 

Similarities  among  children,  in  the  same  family  are  confined  to 
partisanship  and  related  attitudes.  Responses  of  the  pairs  in  these 


TABLE  % 

SIBLING  RESEMBLANCES  IN  POLITICAL  ATTITUDES 


Group 

No.  of 

Proportion 

of 

Pairs 

Significant 

Total  sibling  pairs 

205 

Correlationsa 

12.6 

Total  randomly  matched  pairs 

205 

2.7 

Low  status  sibling  pairs 

100 

8.9 

Low  status  randomly  matched  pairs 

100 

7.1 

High  status  sibling  pairs 

100 

12.5 

High  status  randomly  matched  pairs 

100 

5.7 

Sibling  pairs  with  small  age  difference 

(two  grades  or  less) 

135 

16.1 

Random  pairs  with  small  age  difference 

135 

3.6 

Sibling  pairs  with  large  age  difference 
(more  than  two  grades) 

65 

10.7 

Random  pairs  with  large  age  difference 

65 

5.4 

^ased  on  113  items;  significance  level  * .03 • This  analysis 
was  done  early  in  the  study  and  did  not  include  those  indices  on 
which  later  analyses  were  based. 


groups  were  correlated  for  each  of  the  113  scaled  items.  A summary 
of  the  results  is  shown  in  Table  56.  The  median  coefficient  for  the 
total  groups  of  siblings  was  .03?  and  that  for  the  randomly  chosen 
group  was  .01.2  For  the  total  sibling  group,  only  five  significant 
correlations  of  .21  or  above  appeared;  one  item*  feelings  following 
Kennedy’s  victory,  was  highly  significant  at  .50  (See  Appendix  E). 

Speaking  from  the  perspective  of  political  socialization  as  a 
whole,  the  family’s  primary  effect  is  to  support  consensually-held 
attitudes  rather  than  to  inculcate  idiosyncratic  attitudes.  The 
presence  of  family  effect  upon  attitudes  of  a general  nature  is 


^This  lack  of  intra-family  correlation  is  supported  by  data 
obtained  in  an  unpublished  study  by  Hess  and  Neugarten  (NIMH  Grant 
,-rM— 4736 ) • In  this  study  the  President  and  the  policeman  were  rated 
by  118  upper  middle  class  family  triads  (fathers,  mothers, and  fifth 
glrade  children).  Factor  scores  for  each  family,  member  were  computed 
on  the  following  dimensions:  Affiliation,  Nurturance,  Power,  Compe- 

tence, Punitiveness,  and  Dependability.  Correlations  were  computed 
between  the  scores  of  fathers  and  their  sons,  mothers  and  their  sons, 
and  so  on.  Only  nine  of  the  resulting  48  correlations  were  statis- 
tically significant  at  the  .05  level.  Only  four  of  these  correla- 
tions were  greater  than  .3. 


+w  ™ d ^yAthl  relatlvely  greater  number  of  sibling  correlations 
that  exceeded  chance  expectations.  The  number  of  correlations  that 

appeared  between  matched  unrelated  pairs  is  close  to  the  number  ex- 
pected by  chance,  over  a series  of  such  comparisons.  The  number  of 
corrections  appearing  in  the  sibling  pairs,  while  not  large,  never- 
theless  was  consistently  greater  than  the  number  in  the  random  group. 

...  c?mparifon  of  correlations  does  not  necessarily  indicate 

that  children  in  a given  family  hold  markedly  different  views;  rather, 
these  figures  show  that  on  most  items  examined,  siblings  are  no  more 
similar  to  each  other  (in  terms  of  covariance)  than  they  are  to  chil- 
ren  from  other  families.  From  these  data,  we  consider  that  the 
family  transmits  its  own  particular  values  in  relatively  few  areas  of 
?°?iall?ation  ***  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  impact  of  the 
ticnsy  1S  0nly  33  °ne  °*  several  s°cializing  agents  and  institu- 


....  °»e  the  family  does  appear  to  transmit  its  own  type  of 

political  participation,  attitudes, and  involvement.  In  four  of  the 
five  groupings  of  pairs,  sibling  correlation  was  .48  or  above  for  the 
item  which  asked  about  feelings  after  learning  of  Kennedy* s election.3 
This  similarity  supplements  evidence  that  many  children  iden- 

tify  with  their  parents*  party.  The  responses  to  this  item  reveal  a 
familial  similarity  that  goes  beyond  party  affiliation  to  include 
highly  competitive  and  emotional  involvement  with  a candidate  in  a 
national  election.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  effect  of  elections 
on  the  socialization  of  partisan  loyalty  and  interest  in  national  af- 

•3£SIt.bUt  theSe  data  do  indicate  *kat  family  members  align  themselves 
with  the  same  candidates.  The  effect  of  this  commitment  on  political 
attitudes  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  and  the  next. 


(3)  Interpersonal  transfer  and  modeling— the 
influence  of  family  structure  and 
characteristics 


. . _ family  structure— Data  concerning  the  direct  effect  of 

family  structure  upon  socialization  are  limited  and  will  be  reported 
one  fly.  The  testing  instrument  included  an  item  inquiring  about  the 
presence  of  absence  of  a father  or  mother  in  the  home.  In  very  few 
families  was  the  mother  absent,  but  12  per  cent  of  the  children  came 
from  homes  without  fathers.  On  the  hypothesis  that  attitudes  toward 
8tem*  ia  Part,  from  experience  with  paternal  authority, 
children  from  father-absent  homes  were  compared  with  children  from 
homes  with  both  parents  present.  This  comparison  showed  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  groups  that  could  not  be  attributed  to  chance 


Perceptions.  _o f the  f amily . -- Rel at i ™ sh i between  differ- 
ent perceptions  reported  by  the  child  were  the  only  source  of 


3 

• , , , ?°  in(luiring  directly  about  partisan  affiliation  was 

included  m these  coi'relations. 
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information  about  the  process  of  interpersonal  transfer  and  the  influ- 
ence of  various  family  relationships  on  children's  political  atti- 
tudes* These  family  perceptions  were  not  of  the  same  order  as  other 
independent  variables  such  as  social  class,  sex,  and  grade.  In  re- 
porting their  parents'  interest  in  government , * for  example,  sibling 

1 Q 4*  *1  AW  0 IJ  A V*  A A *5  #*M  4 ^*5  M Jm  — auk  .it  1.  1 A*  • 

— o*gu*ixveun,  xii  uiu.j  uac  ox  tae  uve  groupings  $ 

reports  of  whether  their  father  "can  make  other  people  do  what  he 
wants"  showed  no  significant  sibling  correlations.  Obviously,  two 
children's  views  of  their  family  are  not  determined  solely  by  its 
idealistic  characteristics .4  In  dealing  with  material  of  this  kind, 
it  is  important  to  look  for  consistent  relationships  obtained  from 
different  types  of  data  and  information.^ 

It  is  apparent  from  extensive  research  (Schaeffer,  1961)  that 
two  major  dimensions  order-  relationships  within  the  family:  attach- 

ment or  support,  and  power  or  control.  These  also  have  been  the 
basis  of  our  qutline  of  political  relationships.  A factor  analysis 
of  correlations  between  the  scale  ratings  of  the  President,  father, 
policeman,  government,  Supreme  Court,  and  Senator  organized  these 
perceptions  into  dimensions  which  were  quite  similar  for  family  and 
non- family  figures.  An  affect  or  attachment  factor  (including  such 
items  as  "I  like  him,’  "He  protects  me,"  "He  is  my  favorite")  and  a 
power  factor  (including  such  items  as  "Can  make  anyone  do  what  he 
wants,"  "Can  punish  anyone,"  "Makes  important  decisions,"  and  "Knows 
a lot")  appeared  clearly  for  ratings  of  the  father.  These  item  sets 
represent  the  separation  of  authoritativeness,  role,  and  instrumental 
qualities  from  affective,  supportive,  and  other  evaluative  qualities. 
Similar  factors  appeared  in  the  correlations  of  the  scales  for  polit- 
ical figures.  The  child  apparently  learns  to  relate  to  family  mem- 
bers along  these  vwo  dimensions;  he  transfers  these  dimensions  of 
relationshi£  into  perceptions  of  his  relationships  with  figures  and 
institutions  of  the  larger  political  system. 


Does  the  child  transfer  or  generalise  the  content  and  direc- 
tion of  specific  judgments  or  perceptions  about  his  father  to  members 
of  the  political  system?  Does  he  relate  to  the  President  as  he 
relates  to  his  father?  This  section  of  the  questionnaire  must  be 
interpreted  most  cautiously.  A different  picture  was  obtained  from 
examining  the  correlations  and  factor  patterns  than  from  comparing 
means  of  groups  which  differed  in  perceptions  of  the  father.  In  the 


See  Hess  and  Torney  (1963)  for  discussion  of  lack  of  family 
consensus  ia  report  of  authority  patterns. 

5 

Relationships  among  self-report  items  are  higher  than  some 
of  the  relationships  we  have  observed  between  children's  self-report 
perceptions  and  certain  independent  variables.  We  must  attribute 
part  of  this  relationship,  however,  to  the  child's  tendency  to 
respond  in  the  same  way  to  all  rating  scales,  or  to  exaggerate  his 
report  of  characteristics  which  he  considers  desirable.  The  data 
which  come  from  factor  analyses  are  somewhat  more  definitive,  since 
the  determination  of  factors  locates  clusters  of  covariance  and  takes 
into  account  the  consistency  of  relationships. 


factoring  oi  correlations  among  these  items,  the  father-items  co- 
varied among  themselves  to  a much  greater  extent  than  they  covaried 
with  perceptions  of  other  figures.  In  fact,  no  rating  of  the  father 
was  loaded  higher  than  .30  oa  any  factor  which  contained  ratings  of 
a political  figure.  The  ratings  of  father  correlated  with  each  other 
and  appeared  on  two  factors,  indicating  that  the  child  has  a fairly 
consistent  picture  of  his  father  along  two  dimensions  previously  men- 
tioned. Ratings  of  the  government  and  its  representatives  co varied 
with  each  other.  For  example,  the  government  was  perceived  as  similar 
to  the  President  and  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Senator  was  like  the  gov- 
ernment in  certain  respects.  It  appears  that  there  are  essentially 
two  groupings  in  the  child's  world:  the  family  figure  (father),  and 
a.Ll  non-family  political  figures.  The  direct  transfer  from  family 
to  non-family  political  figures  is  minimal. 

Cross-tabulating  the  father  items  with  rating  scale  items  for 
other  figures,  however,  revealed  that  children  who  rated  their  father 
high  also  tended  tc  rate  non-family  figures  high.  We  have  been  cau- 
tious in  interpreting  these  differences  because  of  the  possible  influ- 
ence of  response  set  (tendency  for  some  children  to  use  the  extreme 
response  alternatives).  The  correlational  patterns  indicated  that 
the  generalisations  which  do  occur  between  father  and  non-family 
figures  tend  to  be  lower  for  the  evaluative  dimension  than  for  the 
power  dimension  (see  Table  57)  • Because  of  this,  and  because  attach- 
ment to  the  father  showed  little  variance  in  this  sample  (between  60 
and  70  per  cent  of  the  children  at  all  grade  levels  said  that  their 
father  was  their  favorite  of  all),  we  concentrated  on  relationships 
between  perceptions  of  the  father's  power  ("He  can  make  anyone  do 
what  he  wants”)  and  other  items  of  political  orientation.  This  dimen- 
sion was  chosen  because  there  were  three  sources  of  information  about 
fathers'  power  and  the  home  atmosphere:  the  child's  ratings  of  whether 
his  father  "can  make  anyone  do  what  he  wants,"  perception  of  who  is 
"boss  in  the  family,"  and  perception  of  the  amount  of  interest  his 
family  has  in  current  events.  First,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  rela- 
tionships of  these  variables  to  age,  social  class,  sex,  and  intelli- 
gence. 


Children  froff  hi^h  status  families  see  their  fathers  rs  more 
mwerful  jjn  the  family  and  e instrumental  teachers  of  citizen 

attitudes  than  do  lower  status  children.  The  ratings  of  the  father 
were  reasonably  stable  with  age  (Figures  6,  7,  8,  9»  10,  11,  12,  13)# 
Also,  they  showed  pronounced  social  class  differences,  lower  status 
children  rating  their  father  lower  on  ability  to  "make  others  do  what 
they  tell  them"  than  upper  status  children,  for  example  (Figure  29)* 
This  may  result  from  the  child's  knowledge  about  his  father's  occupa- 
tional role — an  awareness  that  middle  and  upper  class  jobs  carry  more 
prestige  and  power.  Perception  of  the  parents'  interest  in  govern- 
ment also  varied  by  social  class  (see  Figure  30).  Children  from 
homes  of  lower  and  middle  social  status  viewed  their  parents  as  mark- 
edly lees  interested  in  government  and  current  events  than  children 
from  higher  status  homes®  The  coherence  of  these  findings  tells  us 
a great  deal  about  differences  in  the  home  atmosphere  in  different 
social  classes,  particularly  the  perceived  political  involvement  and 
interest  of  the  parents  and  the  perception  of  the  father's  authority® 
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TABLE  57 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  RATINGS  OF  FATHER  AND  PRESIDENT 


Grade  3: 

M^bwtwiSlM 


Evaluative  Items  Non~Evaluative  Items 


Helps  me 

•117 

Never  gives  up 

.318 

My  favorite 

•113 

Keeps  his  promises 

.196 

Protects  me 

.053 

Hakes  important  decisions 

.176 

I like  him 

.048 

Can  make  people  do  things 

.174 

Never  makes  mistakes 

.149 

Median  correlation: 

fA 

oo 

O 

• 

Can  punish  anyone 

.093 

Is  a leader 

.092 

Knows  a lot 

.052 

Works  hard 

.024 

Median  correlation: 

.149 

Grade  8: 

Evaluative  Items 

Mon-Evaluative  Items 

Helps  me 

.096 

Never  gives  up 

.294 

My  favorite 

.058 

Can  make  people  do  things 

.232 

Protects  me 

.045 

Keeps  his  promises 

.222 

I like  him 

.008 

Never  makes  mistakes 

.175 

Can  punish  anyone 

.170 

Median  correlation: 

.051 

Makes  important  decisions 

.151 

Knows  a lot 

.138 

Is  a leader 

.018 

Works  hard 

O 

• 

1 

Median  correlation: 

•170 

Another  item  which  showed  striking  differences  by  social  «lass 
is  presented  in  Figure  31*  Children  of  lower  social  status  tend  to  he 
oriented  toward  the  school  (represented  by  the  teacher)  as  the  agent 
of  citizenship  training,  rather  than  toward  the  home  (represented  by 
the  father)*  Not  only  does  the  lower  class  child  perceive  his  father 
as  lower  in  status  (of  lower  power  and  less  interested  in  politics), 
but  these  children  do  not  regard  their  fathers  as  potential  sources 
of  information  about  politics  and  citizenship*  The  relationship  of 
these  items  to  social  class  suggests  the  possible  source  of  some 
social  class  differences *6 


^The  items  are  also  related  to  each  other  (Appendix  G) c The 
child  reporting  that  the  mother  is  boss  in  the  house  is  also  more 
likely  to  report  that  the  father  can  make  few  people  do  what  he  wants 
that  family  interest  in  politics  is  low,  and  that  the  teacher  is  more 
responsible  for  citizenship  training  than  the  father* 
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FIGURE  29 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  RATING 
THE  COERCIVE  POWER  OF  THEIR  FATHERS,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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Grades 


3-4 


5-6 


Items  My  father  can  make  anyo&s 
do  what  he  wants. 


a o 
ERIC 


7-8 

Index  Scales  1 - Anyone 

6 - Almost  no  one 

Range  of  H?  55  - 522 

Significance  Unit:  .19 

aThe  lower  limit  of  the  Range  of  N in  certain  figures  results  from  two  fac- 
tors ? some  questions  were  not  administered  at  grade  3;  and  the  low  correlation 
between  some  independent  variables  meant  that  &om®  group  sisss  were  reduced. 
Per  all  graphs P group  sizes  cluster  at  top  not  bottom  of  reported  Range  of  N. 
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FIGURE  30 

COMPARISON  Of  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN 
REPORTED  AMOUNT  OF  THEIR  PARENTS*  POLITICAL 
INTEREST,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  31 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN 
DIFFERENTIATING  THEIR  FATHERS'  AND  TEACHERS*  ROLES 
IN  CITIZENSHIP  TRAINING,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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Item:  Difference  between  ratings 
of  father  and  teacher  on 
their  role  in  teaching  child 
to  be  a good  citizen. 
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¥hat  associations  do  these  items  show  with  political  behavior 
aad  altitudes?  Briefly,  the  child  who  has  a strong  father  tends  to 
he  more  attached  to  figures  and  institutions  in  the  political  system, 
particularly  the  President  and  the  policeman,  thas  is  the  child  whose 
lather*  is  relatively  weak*  Another  set  of  items  in  the  area  of  polit- 
ical participation  and  involvement  also  was  related  to  these  aspects 
of  family  atmosphere  and  role  relationships*  In  most  cases,  these 
items  also  showed  ©one  social  class  divergencies*  She  differences  in 
family  structure  which  are  characteristic  of  the  various  classes  may 
be  one  of  the  most  important  mediators  of  differences  between  socio- 
economic groups* 

^ gkU-dren  who  see  their  fathers  a?  powerful  tflfl  fo  be  more 
-jai-ormed  and  interested  in  political  matters*  She  citizen's  role  as 
sb  influential  force  in  the  political  system  is  not  likely  toxbe 
transferred  from  experience  with  the  family,  here  the  process  of 
©od&ling  is  more  likely  to  be  important*  If  he  sees  his  parents 
as  interested  participants  in  elections  and  other  types  of  political 
activity 9 a child  may  model  his  own  projected  behavior  after  theirs* 

Evidence  for  this  is  summarized  in  Table  The  congruence 

of  these  trends,  based  on  three  different  items  used  as  independent 
variables,  indicates  that  (particularly  for  boys)  having  active  and 
powerful  male  role  models  is  important  in  tho  development  of  active 
political  involvement*  The  relationship  of  these  political  involve- 
ment items  to  the  family  structure,  te  the  assessment  of  the  father's 
status,  sad  to  family  interest  indicates  that  family  influence  on 
political  behavior  may  net  be  limited  to  the  modeling  cf  specific 
political  behavior*  For  boys  in  particular,  having  a father  who 
asserts  himself  in  family  matters  shakes  them  more  able  to  perceive 
themselves  as  instrumental  and  active  in  the  political  world.  More 
information  about  family  perceptions  is  presented  in  Figures  32*  33, 
and  34*.  Children  who  rated  their  fathers  low,  family  interest  low, 
and  perceived  their  mothers  aa  family  author! ties v tended  to  have 
higher  HDon't  know"  scores*  That  is,  they  had  acquired  fewer  polit- 
ical attitudes*  Families  in  ck  parents  &re  distinctly  uninterested 
in  political  affairs  and  where  there  is  u©  active  male  figure  have 
children  who  do  not  develop  political  orientations  as  rapidly  as  other 
children* 


2o  Cognitive  Free esses  in  Political  Socialization: 

The  Role  of  the  School 


ana  effective  ingtru- 
Jg&ifeftA,  States*  It  reinforces 

other  community  institutions  and  contributes  a cognitive  dimension  to 
other  community  institutions  and  contributes  a cognitive  dimension  to 
political  Involvement*  As  aa  agent  of  socialization  it  operates 
through  classroom  instruction,,  clause  rituals,  and  ceremonies* 
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It  is  important , therefore,  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  school  by  an 
analysis  both  of  teachers*  views  of  the  civic  curriculum  and  of  its 
effects,  in  terms  r*f  overt  behavior,  on  the  children  whom  they  teach* 

(1)  Socialization  of  loyalty 

The  . chools  reinforce  the  early  attachment  of  the  child  to 
the  nation.  This  reinforcement  of  patriotism  is  accomplished  in  a 
number  of  ways  in  the  schools  in  which  we  tested— displaying  the  flag, 
repeating  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  and  singing  patriotic  songs. 7 in 
addition,  in  the  majority  of  classrooms,  pictures  of  historical  fig- 
ures, such  as  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  of  historic  monuments  or 
other  symbols  and  sites  of  national  interest  were  displayed.  Many 
classrooms  also  contained  a picture  of  Kennedy.  The  percentage  of 
teachers  who  displayed  these  symbols  and  utilized  these  procedures  as 
part  of  their  daily  classroom  practice  is  shown  in  Table  559,  as  is 
their  evaluation  of  the  importance  of  the  flag  as  a curriculum  topic. 

The  percentage  of  teachers  who  reported  that  they  display 
the  flag  and  pledge  allegiance  daily  was  larger  than  the  percent- 
age who  evaluated  discussions  of  the  flag  as  high  in  importance. 

It  is  interesting  that  rituals  surrounding  the  flag  and  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  are  frequent  throughout  elementary  school,  while 
patriotic  songs  are  less  often  a daily  activity  in  classrooms  for 
older  pupils. 

What  ia  the  effect  of  these  patriotic  rituals  upon  the 
young  child?  It  is  easy  to  observe  that  a first  grader  does  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  many  words  in  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
or  the  ’’Star  Spangled  Banner .M  The  questionnaire  responses  showed 
that  second  grade  children  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
pledge  of  allegiance:  a number  believed  it  was  a prayer  to  God* 
others  said  it  was  a statement  to  the  flag.  The  young  child  is  led 
through  these  rituals  with  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  words 
or  over-all  purpose.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  behavior 
to  the  child  and  what  is  its  effect  on  political  socialization? 

We  believe  that  these  are  indoctrinating  acts  that  cue  and  rein- 
force feelings  of  loyalty. and  patriotism.  Whatever  the  child  sees 
as  the  purpose  of  these  daily  routines,  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
highly  valued  by  adults.  The  emotional  and  evaluative  tone  of  the 
pledge,  the  national  anthem,  and  the  flag  are  reinforced  daily  and 
are  probably  never  questioned  by  the  child.  In  addition  to  this 
basic  tone  of  respect  and  awe  for  government,  two  other  elements 
are  important.  The  first  of  these  is  the  attitude  of  submission, 
respect,  and  dependence  manifested  in  the  gestures  and  words  sur- 
rounding these  acts,  and  the  second  is  the  group  nature  of  the 
behavior.  This  behavior  is  intended  to  establish  an  emotional 
orientation  toward  the  country  and  flag  even  though  an  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  actions  has  not  been  developed. 


7 

The  analysis  of  curriculum  practices  is  based  cn  responses 
from  121  teachers  in  the  cities  in  which  we  tested. 


No.  of  DK  Responses  No.  of  DK  Responses 
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FIGURE  32 

COERCIVE  POWER  OF  FATHER  AND  ACQUISITION  OF  POLITICAL 

ATTITUDES 

Comparison  (within  sex  and  grade)  of  mean  DK  scores  of 
three  groups:  children  who  rate  their  fathers'  power 
as  l)great.  2)moderate.  etna  11^ 
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FIGURE  33 

DIVISION  OF  FAMILY  AUTHORITY  AND  ACQUISITION  OF  POLITICAL 

ATTITUDES 

Comparison  (within  sex  and  grade)  of  mean  DK  scores  of 
three  groups:  children  who  report  that  the  ’’boss”  of 
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Item;  Number  of  "Don't  know" 
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Range  of  N:  68  - 583 

Significance  Unit:  .79 
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FIGURE  34 

FAMILY  INTEREST  IN  POLITICS  — ACQUISITION  OF  POLITICAL 

ATTITUDES 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean  DK 
scores  of  three  groups:  children  who  report  their 
families'  interest  in  politics  to  be  l)high,  2)medium, 
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5his  early  orientation  prepares  the  child  for  later  teaching  and 
stresses  the  Importance  of  loyalty  for  citizens  of  all  &ges0 

Several  questions  arise  concerning  the  psychological  effect 
and  importance  ©f  this  ritualistic  behavior.  For  the  society* s 
maintenance  it  is  important  to  inculcate  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  in  childr««  at  a very  early  age.  It  is  insufficient  to 
say  that  this  kind  of  behavior  is  traditional  or  that  the  perform- 
ance of  these  rituals  is  prescribed  by  city  ordinance  or  statel&v. 
Thi.B  socialization  is  directed  toward  the  emergence  of  a feeling 
of  emotional  unity,  of  loyalty  to  the  group,  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion and  allegiance  to  a common  experience  and  ideal.  These  ritu- 
als emphasize  an  attitude  about  which  there  can  be  no  disagreement 
or  dissension.  Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  child  will  be 
called  upon  to  attest  his  loyalty  in  various  ways.  The  display  of 
the  flag  and  the  ritual  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  the  frequent 
singing  of  patriotic  songs,  and  the  display  of  appropriate  pictures 
reinforce  this  basic  point  of  political  socialization.  The  process 
of  socialization  in  later  years  can  best  be  understood  in  this  con- 
text of  early  establishment  of  unquestioning  patriotism. 

(2)  Socialization  of  orientations  toward  govern- 
mental figures  and  institutions 

Children  are  taught  the  citizen's  role  in  relation  to  politi- 
cal authority  concurrently  with  the  development  of  patriotism,  but 
these  two  aepects  are  emphasized  at  different  times  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  emphasis  which  teachers  place  upon  areas  other  than 
patriotic  observance  is  indicated  in  Figure  35  • The  importance 
assigned  to  topics  dealing  with  governmental  persons  (President, 
Mayor,  Senator)  and  institutions  (Supreme  Court,  Congress,  etc.)  is 
particular  interest.  Both  were  ascribed  more  importance  by 
teachers  of  grades  five  and  six  than  by  teachers  of  younger  children. 
According  to  their  reports,  the  stress  upon  these  topics  was  even 
greater  at  grades  seven  and  eight .8 

responses  to  these  figure^  apfl^institutions  do  not 
to  the  emphasis  on  tbea  reported  bv  the  teachers.  While 
teachers  placed  increasing  importance  at  higher  grade  levels  upon  the 
child*s  regard  for  the  President,  children's  personal  feelings  about 
the  President  declined  with  age  and  the  rated  attributes  of  the 
President's  role  increased  only  slightly.  In  addition,  teachers  of 
grades  five  through  eight  attributed  approximately  equal  importance 
to  teaching  about  the  President  and  the  Senator,  but  children  at  all 


In  addition  to  Figures  and  Institutions,  three  other  topics 
shown  in  Figure  35  represent  curriculum  elements  grouped  to  obtain 
average  percentages.  They  are:  Citizen  Participation  (rights  of 

citizen  in  expressing  opinion  and  participating,  power  of  citizen, 
voting);  Ideology  (definition  of  government  and  definition  of  democ- 
racy); and  Political  Parties  and  Politicians  (political  parties  and 
politicians).  The  sixth  topic— Duties  of  a Citizen— refers  to  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  either  a school  or  an  adult  citizen,  such  as 
keeping  the  school  or  city  clean.  See  Appendix  D. 
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FIGURE  35 

COMPARISON  OF  TEACHERS  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADE  LEVELS  IN  THEIR 
VIEW  THAT  POLITICAL  TOPICS  ARE  AT  LEAST  AS  IMPORTANT  AS 
OTHER  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  IN  THEIR  CLASSROOMS 


Item:  How  important  are  these  topics  compared  to  other  subjects 

(e.g.  reading,  arithmetic)?  l)Much  more,  2)more,  3)equal 
4) less,  5)mueh  less. 
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grade  levels  expressed  much  less  respect  for  the  Senator  than  for  the 
President.  Also*  teachers  of  all  grades  viewed  persons  and  institu- 
tions  as  approximately  equal  in  importance.  Again*  this  did  not  co- 
incide with  children’s  orientations  and  attitudes  as  reported  on  the 
questionnaire • in  contrast  to  the  teachers*  similar  assessment  of 
persons  and  institutions*  older  children  attached  greater  importance 
to  political  institutions  ano,  a decreasing  importance  to  persons* 

This  disparity  between  children’s  responses  anu  the  importance  teach® 
ers  placed  upon  these  subjects  may  indicate  that  some  attitudes  and 
orientations  are  acquired  from  sources  other  than  the  school.  Com- 
pared to  their  encouragement  of  patriotic  attachment*  teachers  of 
the  second  grade  placed  considerably  less  emphasis  upon  discussing 
political  authority  figures,  suggesting  that  teachers  do  not  recog- 
nize these  figures  as  useful  aids  in  teaching  about  the  operation  of 
the  system* 

(3)  Socialization  of  attitudes  toward 
duties  of  the  citizen 

Compliance  to  rules  and  authority  is  the  major  focus  of 
^IvjL.q  education  in  elementary  schools.  The  significance  which 
teachers  attach  to  inculcating  the  obligations  of  the  citizen  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  35  by  the  line  labeled  "Duties.”  teachers 
of  young  children  place  particular  stress  upon  citizen  compliancy 
de-emphasizing  all  other  political  topics.  The  three  items  rated 
as  more  important  thaa,  basic  subjects  (reading  and  arithmetic)  fey 
a majority  of  second  and  third  grade  teachers  were  the  law,  the 
£2ii£sjngn»  and  the  child’s  obligation  to  conform  to  school  rules 
and  laws  of  the  community*  This  concern  with  compliance  is  char- 
acteristic ©f  teachers  of  all  grades.  It  parallels  most  closely 
the  importance  placed  upon  national  symbols. 

The  teachers’  emphasis  on  the  policeman  is  different  from 
their  treatment  in  the  classroom  of  other  governmental  figures 
(President*  Senator*  Mayor)  and  is  concurrent  with  their  presenta- 
tion of  the  citizen’s  duties.  Perhaps  teachers  utilize  the  police- 
man to  introduce  the  child  to  the  compliance  system.  This  may 
support  the  previous  argument  that  children  are  initiated  into 
behavior  and  relationship  to  a system  (din  this  case*  the  system 
of  laws)  through  relationships  with  personal  representatives  of 
that  system,  e.g.,  the  policeman. 

In  summary,  political  socialization  at  early  age  levels 
emphasizes  behavior  that  relates  the  child  emotionally  to  his 
country  and  impresses  upon  him  the  necessity  for  obedience  and 
conformity. 

(4)  Socialization  of  conceptions  of 
the  rights  and  power  of  citizens 

The  citizen’s  right  to  participate  in  government  is  under- 
emphasized ip  tftfr. school  curriculum.  The  importance  placed  upon 
the  citizen’s  participation  (his  power*  right  to  express  opinion* 
effectiveness,  voting)  shows  a pattern  different  from  the  emphasis 


placed  upon  attachment  to  country  and  compliance  to  law*  The  citi- 
zen’s power  to  influence  government  was  stressed  very  little  until 
the  fourth  grade  and  was  not  given  equal  emphasis  with  the  citizen’s 
duties  until  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 


a&d  partisanship  receives 

Mw£  .attention  in  the  _el«ea;entary  school  th^n  any  other  topic. 
Orientation  toward  parties  and  politicians  was  considered  less 
important  than  academic  subjects  by  all  second  grade  teachers  and 
by  more  than  85  per  cent  of  third  and  fourth  grade  teachers.  There 
was  a slight  increase  in  later  grades,  but  its  importance  at  grades 
seven  and  eight  was  still  lower  than  any  other  area  of  political 
socialization.  This  low  evaluation  of  political  parties  as  a cur— 
riculum  topic  parallels  the  previously  noted  valuing  by  teachers  of 
independent  political  affiliation.  This  may  partially  explain  the 
significance  which  older  children  place  upon  voting  for  the  man 
rather  than  the  party*  and  their  orientation  toward  partisan  inde- 
pendence. 


This  pattern  of  emphasis  ia  the  curriculum  suggests  that  the 
school  teaches  only  ideal  norms  and  ignores  the  tougher,  less  pleas- 
ant, facts  of  political  life  in  the  United  States.  While  it  is  prob- 
ably unwise  to  teach  such  political  realities  to  children  in  early 
grades,  tne  process  of  political  socialization  should  include  a more 
realistic  view  of  the  operation  of  the  political  system.  Teaching 
which  is  restricted  to  inculcating  norms  not  only  fails  to  inform  the 
child  about  certain  facts  of  political  life;  it  reduces  effectiveness 
as  an  adult  citizen  by  emphasizing  modes  of  political  involvement  and 
behavior  which  are  of  limited  efficiency.  Achieving  po3 itical  goals 
and  influencing  elected  officials  are  facilitated  by  participation  in 
organized  groups,  particularly  political  parties.  Yet  the  school  ap- 
pears to  spend  relatively  little  time  dealing  with  the  functions  of 
political  parties,  community  action,  and  pressure  groups  in  achiev» 
ing  community  goals*  Xt  may  be  argued  that  by  teaching  a myth  of 
governmental  responsiveness  to  the  average  voter,  the  school  creates 
an  image  of  the  system’s  operation  which  produces  an  unjustified 
sense  of  confidence  that  may  even  facilitate  the  effectiveness  of 
special  interest  groups.  The  "average”  voter  may  be  ineffective  be- 
cause he  hap  been  socialized  to  believe  that  the  citizen  has  more 
power  than  is  actually  the  case » Children  of  the  study  rated  the  av- 
erage voter  as  equal  in  his  influence  with  groups  (see  Table  35). 

Faith  in  the  individual ’s  effectiveness  is  also  reflected  in  the  child 
tendency  to  view  him  as  politically  independent.  As  these  data  on  cur 
riculum  suggest,  this  attitude  is  encouraged  by  teachers. 

The  tendency  to  evade  some  realities  of  political  life  seems 
to  be  paralleled  by  the  school's  emphasis  upon  compliance  with  re- 
spect to  both  itself  and  the  community.  For  some  children,  the  com- 
bination of  complacency  and  compliance  may  contribute  to  political 
inactivity  and  the  failure  to  progress  from  early  levels  of  involve- 
ment (attachment  to  nation)  to  a mere  vigilant,  assertive  involvement 
in  political  activities  through  active  participation. 
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nAl...  teachers*  evaluations  of  fch©  importance  of  various 
politicai  topxcs  for  the  child  reveal,  their  orientation  toward 

in&these  area^^  * a0t  lndicate  ««  attitudes 

own  orientations  5 ~t-£&chers  responded  ■ i t T' — Rclli,  JTij 

fSef  °Vi  b?  *??  ®^^^’®®«  ^is'*proTidedeaS^oupUof1"adStiatti- 

vhieh  to  compare  the  children.  Particularly  in 
f®81*??  V^i  Partisan  conflict  and  disagreement,  the 
!!??!?!  i bllgad  fey  PKblic  policy  and  sometimes  by  law  to 

Phf  Sli5er«rfr8fiast0pini0ns  t0  etudeilt8  in  the  classroom. 

The  belie. s of  the  teacher  in  other  areas  say  be  more  readily 

a?p“«*  t0/T  sbilirea  i*  ber  class  from  direct  Lpression  of 

The  2?d  iP°m  indirect  aad  subtle  indications  of  feelings. 

^e."*1J"kao't®  Processes  of  identification  and  imitation  apoly 

teachers'^nfof  “ ? polit,ioal  attitudes  in  the  classroom's 
. .J. eps  opinions  play  a role  in  the  socialization  of  children's 

trtnsmf»S;  8T  tho?gfe  evidence  on  the  amount  of  such  attitude 
transmission  is  neither  readily  available  nor  precise. 

The  teacher  group  vhioh  completed  the  children* a aueRfirtw 
»f*f?  »verl8pped  with  that  of  teachers  describe? ^ftL  preceed^ 
section,  who  evaluated  the  importance  of  various  parts  of  the  cwf 

co^tit«tJh0S?  completl“«  the  attitude  questionnaire,  however, 
constituted  a larger  group  ,*d  included  teachers  in  a majority  of 

dren  lbro!l00ms  Hhff?  th®  questionnaire  was  administered  to  ohil- 
Kble  llh  this  teacher  group  was  presented  in 

„ . Aithous^  this  group  did  not  represent  a random  sampling 

U Wa8  otte  iB  wUch  considerable  diversity  of  opiniof 

points  betw^rtu86  r6iat,iTely  iittle  difference  in  teLhere'  view- 
r^ii^T  the  several  cities  represented,  however,  except  on 

caSe  0therrd?ff»OP1CS  whl5*  have  Particular  regional  signifi- 
eMes*in°^^iTt^ff  ‘*f*S  6asily  be  attributed  to  differ- 

J * d part?  preference.  Differences  among  male  aad 

foS^or  usinH Jf6  P#lat5Iely  8Ba11*  The  “08t  significant  rea- 
®®“  vhiG  Sfonp,  of  course,  is  that  these  teachers  are 

attitudiw»i  5°f  t®achir«  the  children  from  whoa  we  have  gathered 
attitudinal  data  about  political  objects « 6 

aBfi1w  . i*6®11?®  are  particularly  relevant  ia  presenting  the 

cf^  ^uaL^^T ' ?fP^"BeS  * F:Lrtit*  is  the  absolute  level 
wheth-r ^ tefhfol  ^?b,attitttdBS  do  teachers  hold?  The  second  is 
vblth  ^biidren  come  to  share  their  teachers'  attitudes 

defl  with  thf^e  ?ae8/r°“  th*  ele“9ntary  ecbool.  We  propose  to 

attitudes  iitb  rw.  vUe?  ®facurre“tly  by  comparing  teachers' 
v!+h  *u  with  those  of  eighth  graders.  This  comparison  shows 

betweeaetea^heraV«na°fv.ter?ef  pe8pon8es'  »»d  attitude  differences 
?!  u d total  8ronp  of  aiEbth  grade  children. 

eomtlefc!r!,  8 Bxt*atvto  which  Political  socialization 
dafcem!!*  !!P?  t!d4.?y  ei8ht*  Conclusions  drawn  from  these 

not  .....  ■ ??  ative.  Teachers,  as  an  occupational  group,  are 

not  representative  of  the  general  population  and,  in  several 


important  respects,  may  be  expected  to  held  dissimilar  views*  Even 
in  those  are^s  cf  opinion  which  show  the  greatest  similarity  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  we  have  ao  assurance  that  subsequent  changes  will 
not  be  made  by  these  young  people  before  they  reach  voting  age* 

Hather  than  presenting  this  material  in  a strict  outline 
c&  attachment,  compliance,  and  participation,  the* 
similarity  in  trends  between  teachers  and  eighth  grade  students  will 
be  examined  within  a more  general  framework*  Comment  will  focus  on 
these  items  or  general  areas  in  which  teachers  and  students  are  very 
similar  and  contrast  them  with  areas  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  deal^of  attitude  change  in  the  periods  after  the  eighth  grade, 
or  at  least  where  our  teachers  expressed  radically  different  opin- 
ions than  their  eighth  grade  students. 

Eighth  graders  hold  attitudes  highly  similar  to  teachers  on 
most-items  on  the  questioEmair^.  The  importance  of  attitudes  towards 
personages  (policeman.  President)  which  form  a point  of  contact  for 
children  in  approaching  the  political  system  has  been  noted.  An 
examination  of  all  the  rating  scales  on  persons,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, policeman,  and  senators,  reveals  that  the  magnitude  of  differ- 
ences in  mean  r ponse  between  eighth  graders  and  teachers  on  most 
scales  is  very  small  (Figures  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  16.  Figure 
1/  is  an  exception).  In  most  cases  the  difference  which  does  exist 
is  no  larger  than  that  existing  between  any  two  adjacent  grades  on 
iq  same  item.  That  is  to  say,  teachers  represent  an  extension  of 
the  students  * age  curve  to  the  ninth  grade  level.  These  similarities 
occurred  on  the  majority  of  items  which  expressed  the  child's  attach- 
ment to  persons,  his  judgments  and  beliefs  about  the  role  qualifica- 
tions of  these  persons and  his  statements  about  the  power  of  these 
people  to  punish  or  to  exercise  control.  The  orientation  of  eighth 
grade  children  to  governmental  figures  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
their  teachers;  the  socialization  accomplished  by  the  school  in  this 
area  thus  appears  to  be  completed  by  the  eighth  grade.  The  same  is 
true  for  institutions?  that  is,  attitudes  concerning  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  more  general  conception  of  "the  government"  showed  more 
narked  similarities  than  differences  between  teachers  and  eighth 
grade  students. 

Conceptions  of  the  government  showed  somewhat  less  similar- 
ity between  teachers  and  students  (Tables  17  and  22).  One  striking 
difference  in  response  level  between  grade  eight  and  the  teacher 
group  occurred  in  the  choice  of  Congress  or  voting  as  giving  the 
best  picture  of  government,  indicating  that  considerable  change 
occurs  in  the  conception  of  government  between  the  eighth  grade  and 
adulthood.  Although  teachers  ha/e  effectively  imparted  general  ori- 
entations toward  authorities,  the  greater  appropriateness  of  insti- 
tutions as  symbols  of  governments  seems  to  have  been  less  effective- 
ly communicated.  It  is  interesting  that  the  conceptualizations  of 
children  with  high  IQ's  were  more  similar  to  those  of  teachers  than 
were  the  views  of  low  IQ  children. 

The  ideal  citizen's  role  was  viewed  in  a similar  fashion 
by  eighth  grade  children  and  teachers  (Tables  2k  and  25). 


Despite  walked  age  changes  across  grades,  children  grow  to  resemble 
their  teachers  in  this  area*  This  was  especially  true  for  the 
following  qualities  of  citizens:  "ofeeys  the  law®*’*  "is  interested 

in  the  country,”  and  "votes*”  These  noriss  are  learned  even  though 
children  themselves  are  not  necessarily  as  interested  As  their 
teachers,  nor  do  they  have  the  right  to  vote*  Normative  state- 
ments about  the  importance  of  adult  party  membership  showed  similar- 
ity between  teachers  and  children. 

ILaashers  . more  interested,!®  political  affairs  and 
express  less  absolute  trust  in  the  operation  of  th/*  political 
system  than  eighth  graders.  A group  of  items  dealing  with  global 
aspects  of  the  political  system  and  with  parties  in  particular 
showed  marked  differences  between  teachers  and  eighth  grade  chil- 
dren* A number  of  items  indicated  greater  cynicism  on  the  part 
of  teachers  about  the  political  systems  considerably  less  tendency 
to  agree  that  "people  who  break  the  laws  always  get  caught”  (Figure 
18),  that  the  government  is  ”all  for  the  best"  (Figure  19),  and 
that  people  run  for  political  office  in  order  ”to  keep  things  as 
good  as  they  are  in  the  country”  (Table  38)*  In  each  of  these 
items,  children  were  more  trusting  and  willing  to  vouch  for  the 
goodness  of  the  system  and  for  the  status  quo*  A second  area  where 
student-teacher  differences  were  marked  concerns  the  perception  of 
how  laws  are  made  and  the  influence  of  pressure  groups,  lobbies, 
and  certain  special  interests  on  legislative  processes  (Table  35)* 
Although  tt  ? mean  ratings  given  to  pressure  groups  (unions,  news- 
papers, churches,  etc.)  are  rank  ordered  similarly  for  teachers  and 
children,  teachers  consistently  assigned  these  groups  more  power  in 
affecting  legislation  inan  did  the  children*  Teachers  attributed 
somewhat  more  power  to  these  groups  than  to  ”the  average  citizen,” 
which  indicates  their  greater  grasp  of  the  realities  of  political 
life*  In  a third  area,  teachers  tended  to  ascribe  more  positive 
value  to  conflict  or  disagreement  between  the  political  ps  .‘ties 
than  children,  who  said  that  if  the  political  parties  disagree 
about  many  things  it  is  "very  bad”  for  the  country  (Figure  26). 
Teachers,  however,  see  the  function  of  disagreement  between  the 
parties  as  promoting  instructive  dialogue  in  the  politic  :J.  world* 

In  the  sphere  of  political  parties,  teachers  felt  that 
independence,  late  choice  of  political  party,  and  free  choice 
with  regard  to  alignment  with  parents'  political  party  are  ideal 
(Tables  44 , 45,  46,  4?)*  Eighth  grade  children  tended  to  agree 
that  independence  is  desirable  and  that  one  should  vote  for  the 
best  man  rather  than  for  the  political  party,  though  the  differ- 
ences in  proportions  of  eighth  grades  and  teachers  choosing 
these  alternatives  were  marked*  By  the  end  of  elementary  school, 
children  have  begun  to  move  toward  this  point  of  view,  however* 

To  the  extent  that  voting  for  the  best  man  requires  assessment 
of  a given  candidate's  qualification  for  office,  the  teachers' 
influence  is  a positive  force;  it  overlooks,  however > the  need 
for  group  support  and  group  action  for  the  attainment  of  politi- 
cal aims*  On  the  timing  of  choice  of  political  party,  43  per  cent 
of  teachers  felt  that  children  should  postpone  choice  until  after 
attainment  of  voting  age;  but  eighth  graders  did  not  agree,  75 
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per  cent  endorsing  commitment  before  the  age  of  twenty-one  (Table 
The  figures  on  alignaent  with  parents'  political  parties 
indicate  that  while  a majority  of  teachers  felt  that  students 
should  not  be  committed  to  choosing  their  parents'  party,  eighth- 
graders  did  not  agree  (Table  47  )»  Earlier  literature  on  parent— 

ClliXd  SlQiLlfll* li#y  m Attitude R T 4*1i o4*  ci  wi  1 owi  *i  m 

commitment  is  very  greats  It  is  conceivable  that  parents  con- 
sciously  or  unconsciously  attempt  to  socialize  their  children  into 
partisanship,  but  that  this  is  counteracted  by  teachers'  social- 
ization of  independence* 

In  the  area  of  political  activities,  teachers  showed  much 
more  interest,  more  participation  in  political  discussion,  and 
demonstrated  a more  pronounced  tendency  to  take  sides  on  issues 
than  did  eighth  graders  (Figures  22  and  23,  Tables  36  and  37). 

Two  other  indices  of  overt  activity— sense  of  efficacy,  and  speci- 
fic political  activities— showed  very  few  differences  between 
eighth  graders  and  teachers  (Figures  21  and  2?).  This  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  account  for  except  by  specific  factors  in  the  indices 
themselves*  The  political  activities  inquired  about  did  not  of 
course  include  voting*  Other  types  of  activity— reading  ’about 
current  events,  wearing  buttons  for  candidates,  and  passing  out 
literature-may  reach  a peak  by  the  eighth  grade  (see  also  Table 
49)*  The  eighth  grader  and  teacher  means  represent  the  endorsement 
two  out  of  three  of  these  items*  Teachers  and  eighth  graders 
did  not  differ  greatly  in  their  sense  of  efficacy*  Cynicism  about 
individual  political  action  and  the  benevolence  of  government  (dis- 
cussed earlier  as  characteristic  of  teachers)  may  be  suppressing 
thi?  score  to  some  degree* 

Teachers  and  eighth  graders  are  more  alike  in  areas  where 
there  is  consensus  in  the  society  (e^g.,  the  behavior  of  the  good 
^-.tizen,  and  less  similar  in  attitudes  which  lack  such  consensus 
(political  parties).  Although  the  influence  of  the  school  is  con- 
siderable. there  are  other  sources  of  political  attitudes  and 
activities  which  affect  the  child  before  the  end  of  the  elementary 
school  years*  In  some  areas  where  pupils  and  teachers  are  dissimi- 
lar, the  attitudes  are  apparently  transmitted  by  the  family  (e*g 
part  is -ship).  In  other  areas,  intra-family  similarity  is  also  low, 
indicating  the  importance  of  socialization  and  development  which  is 
to  some  degree  independent  of  both  home  and  school. 


3*  Religious  Affiliation 


Studies  of  adult  voting  behavior  have  documented  a strong 
and  consistent  relationship  between  church  membership  and  political 
participation*  Catholic  voters  are  particularly  likely  to  be  affil- 
iated with  the  Democratic  Party  even  when  factors  such  as  social 
class,  ethnicity,  education,  urban  residence,  and  union  membership 
are  controlled  (Glantz,  1959?  Gold,  1953;  Greer,  1961).  Gold  also 
reported  that  individuals  for  whom  religion  was  important  were  more 
likely  to  show  this  effect*  These  studies  reported  data  from 
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Presidential  elections  where  both  candidates  were  Protestant. 
Campbell,  e£  al.  (i960)  cited  evidence  that  in  Congressional 
elections  which  pair  Catholic  and  non— Catholic  candidates, 

Catholic  voters  will  cross  party  lines  to  vote  for  a Catholic. 

The  i960  election  which  paired  a Democratic  Catholic  Presidential 
candidate  with  a Protestant  Republican  offered  an  unusual  ODDor— 
t unity  to  examine  these  tendencies.  Scoble  and  Epstein  (1964) 
reported  that  in  the  Wisconsin  primary,  voting  for  Kennedy  was 
corrulated  with  religion  even  when  social  class  and  education  were 
controlled.  Converse,  Campbell,  Miller,  and  Stokes  (1961) 
reported  that  in  1956  the  national  Catholic  vote  split  approxi- 
mately 50=50.  Prom  the  general  tendency  of  Catholics  to  vote 
Democratic,  in  the  i960  election  one  would  have  expected  63#  for 
Kennedy;  he  received  8056  of  the  Catholic  vote *9  Apparently  many 
Republican  as  well  as  Democratic  Catholics  voted  for  him. 

For  the  most  part,  interpretations  of  the  Influence  of 
religion  upon  political  participation  argue  that  members  of  a 
given  denomination  vote  in  similar  ways  because  of  factors  related 
to  minority  or  ethnic  group  cohesion  rather  than  because  of  insti- 
tutional pressures  such  as  might  bo  exerted,  by  formal  sanctions  or 
the  urging  of  a minister  or  priest.10  If  these  influences  are 
restricted  to  candidate  and  party  preference,  the  effect  upon  the 
responses  in  our  data  should  have  appeared  only  on  questions  deal- 
ing with  the  election  and  political  party  orientation.  The  candi- 
dacy of  Kennedy  in  i960,  which  made  the  religious  issue  particu- 
larly salient,  would  have  been  likely  to  produce  measurable  orien- 
tations in  children  if,  indeed,  religious  membership  has  this  t^pe 
of  impact. 

Whatever  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  choice  of  a 
candidate,  there  are  theoretical  reasons  for  predicting  its  more 
general  effect  upon  socialization.  One  striking  aspect  of  young 
children's  comments  about  the  President  (whether  Eisenhower  or 
Kennedy)  was  the  similarity  of  their  image  of  the  President  to 
images  usually  associated  with  religious  authority  or  even  the 
Deity.  The  President  was  described  as  "about  the  best  person  in 
the  world,"  as  having  absolute  power  over  the  nation,  as  being 
personally  interested  in  the  needs  of  each  individual  citizen. 
Essays  about  "Uncle  Sam"  written  by  children  in  om  of  our  pilot 
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Rducek  (1961)  reported,  a similar  precentage. 

~ The.  Jr  ole  of  the  .church  as.  ah.  organization  is  hot  always 
so  Simple , particularly  In  such  politically  oriented  efforts *as 
the  recent  civil  rights  "revolution"  in  Birmingham  and  other 
cities  which  had  explicit,  organized  religious  leadership.  The 
impact  of  churches  as  organizations  upon  election  behavior  of 
members  is  not  so  easily  demonstrated,  although  there  were  reports 
during  the  i960  campaign  of  Protestant  ministers1  speaking  from 

the  pulpit  about  the  presumed  dangers  of  electing  a Catholic  to 
the  Presidency. 


studies, described  this  imaginary  figure  as  the  "spirit  behind  the 
government."  On  questionnaire  items,  children  in  the  younger 
grades  occasionally  expressed  the  view  that  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance was  ''like  a prayer."  To  the  young  child's  mind,  then,  the 
images  of  political  and  divine  authority  have  much  in  common. 

The  church  and  its  teachings,  with  few  exceptions,  induce 
in  children  a respect  for  religious  authority  and  law  and  social- 
ize them  into  rol8  relationships  with  religious  authority.  These 
roles  are  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  initial  steps  in  the 
political  socialization  process— attachment  to  and  regard  for  the  , 
system's  representatives  and  compliance  with  its  rules.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  church  is,  of  course,  often  reinforced  by  injunctions 
and  examples  in  the  home.  Learning  of  this  kind  may  be  general- 
ized to  non-family  authority  systems,  particularly  ones  in  which 
the  image  of  supremo  authority  has  certain  features  common  to 
religious  figures.  This  generalization  should  be  evident  ia  iUxs 
concerning  respect  for  law  and  authority  and  those  dealing  with 
citizens*  effectiveness  in  influencing  the  system.11 

Compared  with  the  impact  of  social  claeg  and  IQ,  religious 
.affiliation  has,  little  effect  on  basic  attachment  to  thA 
aad  government  in  t ae  ^elementary  school  years  - Of  the  ?8  indices 
and  items  used  in  this  report  to  define  involvement,  only  k showed 
consistent  differences  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  compared 
within  social  class.12 


i:LThis  measure  of  religious  affiliation  has  several 
defects  which  should  be  made  explicit.  Besearch  on  religious 
beliefs  and  religion  is  especially  difficult  since  investigation 
of  such  sensitive  topics  is  considered  by  many  adults  to  be  an 
invasion  of  privacy <>  For  this  reason,  we  were  very  careful  to 
maintain  good  taste  and  dignity  in  phrasing  questions.  The  list 
of  possible  church  affiliations  was  limited  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant,  Other,  and  None.  These  categories  were  much  too 
inclus-ve  and  gross » It  is  obvious  that  among  Protestant  denomin- 
ations there  are  wide  variations  in  the  teaching  of  attitudes 
toward  religious  authority  and  lawj  to  subsume  them  obscures  some 
effects.  Also,  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  categories  "Jewish," 
"Other,"  and  "None"  was  so  small  that  valid  comparisons  seemed 
unlikely  (Table  9)*  For  these  reckons,  the  data  presented  in  this 
section  compare  Catholics  with  Protestants.  Data  on  frequency  of 
church  attendance,  though  available,  presented  similar  problems 
through  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  resulting  subgroups,  and  so 
*>t  utilized.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  XX,  th®  reduction  in 
total  number  of  respondents  came  primarily  from  the  refusal  of 
several  school  systems  to  permit  children  to  answer  questions 
about  religious  practice  and  affiliation.  Xn  some  states , such 
questions  are  prohibited  by  law. 

1^Wl9  fourth  item,  which  is  not  graphed,  is  the  mean, 
rating  of  "The  President  is  my  favorite." 
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A .very  marked  relationship  between  religious  affiliation 
-gnd_invol v ernent  is  the  socialization  of  party  affiliation.  At 
all  class  levels,  Catholic  children  selected  the  Democratic  party 
more  often  than  did  Protestant  children,  the  difference  in  choice 
being  smallest  among  eighth  graders  of  high  status  level,  where 
conimuil3-^r  ^-s  more  Republican  in  partisan  sympathies  (Figure 
Sven  in  the  high  status  group,  the  influence  of  religious 
affiliation  was  marked  at  the  younger  grades* 

Religious  affiliation  also  helps  to  define  the  meaning  of 
political  parties  for  children.  The  tendency  for  Catholic  chil- 
dren »»o  see  Democrats  as  standing  for  positive  contributions  to 
the  country  was  maintained  through  grades  seven  and  eight  in  every 
social  class  (Figure  37).  These  findings  are  consistent  with 
those  reported  for  adults  by  Berelson  et  al.  (1954)  and  by 
Lazarsfeld  (1948) » 


The  impact  of  religious  affiliation  is  most  obvious  on 
ite.ms _dealaj\g  with  candidate  preference . • - -The  overwhelming  prefer- 
ence of  Catholic  children  for  the  late  President  was  clear, 
particularly  at  grades  seven  and  eight  (Figure  38).  Even  at  \;he 
high  status  level,  the  difference  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants wfis  unusually  large.  This  suggests  that  in  thi'1960  election 
the  involvement  of  Catholics  with  the  Catholic  candidate  went 
beyond  party  preference  to  engage  children  whose  tentative  affili- 
ate011 Y®4 * * * 8  *ke  Republican  party.  The  long  range  effects  of 

this  kind  of  early  emotional  involvement  in  a national  election 
are  difficult  to  assess. 

In  summary,  affiliation  with  a religious  denomination 
apparently  affects  political  socialization  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  does  the  family*  There  are  few  differences  among  children  from 
^^erent  religious  denominations  in  most  of  the  orientations  and 
attitudes  touched  by  our  questionnaire;  there  are  few  differences 
in  participation  and  active  involvement.  Many  of  the  apparent 
differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  disappear  when 
social  status  is  controlled  in  the  analysis  of  data.  The  major 
influence  of  Catholic  church  membership  is  upon  Democratic  party 
preference,  defining  the  Democratic  party  as  contributing  to  the 
national  welfare  and  in  emotional  support  of  Catholic  candidates. 
This  corresponds  to  religious  differences  reported  in  adults. 


4.  The  Peer  Group  and  Political  Involvement 

The  social  systems  which  may  influence  a child's  social- 

ization are  not  limited  to  those  composed  of  adults.  The  peer 
group  is  a powerful  force  in  the  development  of  many  social  norms. 

If  political  socialization  were  an  interplay  of  the  child's  needs 
with  the  transmission  of  information,  attitudes,  and  values  by  the 

adult  community,  the  influence  of  his  peer  group  would  be  limited 
and  indirect.  The  peer  group's  effect,  under  our  model,  would  be 
to  reinforce  adult  norms  with  group  consensus.  Children  who 
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COMPARISON  OF  CATHOLICS  AND  PROTESTANTS  IN  REPORTING 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  COMMITMENT,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND 

GRADE 


Grades  3-4  5-6  7-8 


Item:  If  you  could  vote,  would 
you  be:  Democrat ; Repub- 
lican; sometimes  Democrat 
and  sometimes  Republican; 
don’t  know;  don’t  know 
what  parties  are. 


Index  Scale:  Percentage 

Range  of  N:  59  - 572 
Significance  Unit:  10% 
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FIGURE  37 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  CATHOLICS  AND  PROTESTANTS  IN  THEIR 
APPRAISAL  OF  THE  REIATIVE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  DEMOCRATS  AND 
REPUBLICANS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  WELFARE,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS 

AND  GRADE 
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It&n:  Combination  of  six  items  — 
which  party  does  more:  for 
rich  people;  to  keep  us  out 
of  war;  to  help  unemployed; 
to  protect  rights;  to  help 
your  family;  for  the  U.S.? 
(Choice  of  Republicans,  Demo* 
chafes*  or  both  earned 


Index  Scale:  1 - Republicans 
7 - Both  same 
13  - Democrats 
Rwige  of  N:  21  - 563 

Significance  Unit:  .50 
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FIGURE  38 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  CATHOLICS  AND  PROTESTANTS  IN 
THEIR  EMOTIONAL  RESPONSE  TO  KENNEDY’S  ELECTION,  WITHIN 

SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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Item:  Did  you  feel  happy  or  sad 
when  Kennedy  was  elected? 
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participate  heavily  in  group  activities  should  then  show  greater 
interest  in  political  affairs  and  slightly  greater  acceleration 
in  several  areas  of  socialization  than  their  non-participating 
contemporaries*  This  is  essentially  a reinforcement  hypothesis* 

An  alternative  hypothesis,  compatible  with  our  model,  is 

4>Vin4i  aw**  ^ jy  i.  J • 3 i 
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has  some  direct  relevance  to  participation  in.  the  community  and 
larger  political  units*  Such  experiences  include  the  group 
decision-making  processes,  respect  for  minority  opinions,  compli- 
ance to  rules,  and  effectiveness  in  influencing  group  decisions* 
Group  participation  would,  under  this  hypothesis,  provide  a knowl- 
edge of  quasi-political  behavior  that  has  elements  in  common  with 
the  role  of  a citizen.  This  hypothesis  analogizes  the  role  of  the 
peer  group  to  that  of  the  family  as  a source  of  experience  in  the 
reciprocal  role  relationships  which  may  later  be  transferred  to 
behavior  in  the  political  system*  This  is  basically  a generaliza- 
tion or  transfer  hypothesis. 

A third  hypothesis  (suggested  by  Hose,  1959 » to  be  applic- 
able to  adult  attitudes)  is  that  persons  who  are  attracted  to 
groups  are  also  attracted  to  political  involvement;  that  is,  the 
two  experiences  have  a common  appeal  which  is  related  to  sociali- 
zation or  other  experience  occurring  prior  to  participation  in 
either* 


There  is  considerable  evidence  that  adult  political  behav- 
ior is  associated  with  group  participation  (Buchanan,  1956;  Hastings, 
195^ s Maccot/,  19585  Rose,  1962;  Zimmer  and  Hawley,  1959)*  la  his 
re-analysis  of  several  national  studies.  Key  (1961)  concluded  that 
adults  who  join  organizations,  on  the  average,  have  higher  levels 
of  political  participation  than  non-joiners*  Persons  not  active 
in  formal  organizations  were  about  three  times  more  likely  to  be 
non-voters  than  persons  active  in  three  or  more  groups*  Although 
these  results  may  be  somewhat  confounded  by  interaction  with 
social  class,  this  tendency  is  also  found  within  specific  occupa- 
tional levels*  For  example,  among  farmers t membership  in  farm 
organize  tions  is  associated  with  a sense  of  political  efficacy  and 
Involvement  in  elections.  Also,  a^ong  unskilled  workers,  member- 
ship in  a union  is  related  to  higher  participation  in  political 
activities* 

In  his  volume  The  Joiners.  Hauaknecht  (19*'- , discussed  in 
detail  the  correlates  of  voluntary  group  members]  »p.  He  argued 
from  sociological  theory  that  such  groups  provide  channels  through 
which  social  and  political  processes  of  the  democratic  society 
operate*  Hausknecht  documented  relationships  between  group  member- 
ship and  a number  of  independent  variables*  Membership  increases 
with  educational  level  and  income,  and  was  greater  in  white  than 
blue  collar  occupational  levels*  There  were  few  differences  in 
membership  between  men  and  women,  but  there  was  a tendency  for 
adults  between  26  and  6k  to  be  more  active  than  either  younger  or 
older  age  groups* 


tsafiency  to  join  groups  nay  be  part  of  a configuration 
which  ^uskrecht  labeled  ’’interaction  and  contact  with  the  environ- 
ment.” Joiners  in  all  social  classes  read  newspapers , listen  to 
radio,  vote,  end  are  interested  in  politics  nore  than  non** joiners* 
Hausknecht  also  argues  that  association  membership  does  not  teach 

narticioants  Haw  a vjAvlra  na  Daaa  u i.  * 

ciations  are  not  democratically  runs  usually  membership  is  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  those  operating  typical  of  a demo- 
cratic system*  He  concluded  that  members  are  generally  those  who 
are  likely  to  be  participants  in  the  political  process  even  with- 
out the  impetus  of  group  membership* 

Srbe  (196*0  studied  three  small  midwestern  towns,  using  a 
modification  of  the  Woodward  and  Roper  political  activity  scale. 
Membership  in  organizations  and  socioeconomic  status  were  both 
positively  associated  with  pol \tical  participation,  other  effects 
being  pnrtialed  out*  Alienation  (feelings  of  powerlessness,  nora- 
lessness,  and  social  isolation)  was  not  a predictor  of  a citi- 
zen's low  political  participation  when  socioeconomic  status  and 
membership  were  controlled*  Scores  on  a scale  measuring  member- 
ship in  purely  social  organizations  were  related  as  strongly  to 
political  participation  as  membership  in  organizations  fostering 
economic  or  political  interests*  Rrbe  suggests  that  those  who  join 
one  organization  are  likely  to  join  many  and  generally  to  be  active 
in  numerous  endeavors* 

Our  own  data  provide  seme  information  about  the  associa- 
tion between  group  membership  and  political  attitudes  and  young 
children’s  behavior*  Group  membership  characterizes  three  types 
of  activity  in  which  the  child  may  participate*  children’s  serv- 
ice organizations  (YMCA,  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  etc.);  school- 
sponsored  clubs  (band,  sports,  ate.);  and  positions  of  leadership 
(holding  office,  etc*)  in  these  grou^s^  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  measure  was  not  one  cf  popularity  or  informal  sociability; 
students  low  in  group  membership  were  not  necessarily  social 
isolates.  Rather,  a composite  of  activities  in  these  areas  was 
used  since  preliminary  data  indicated  that  there  was  vexy  little 
distinction  among  them  in  the  effect  they  had  upon  political  atti- 
tudes (Sable  8). 

The  relationship  between  group  membership  and  political 
behavior  for  the  research  group  is  presented  in  Figures  39  through 
*f3*  Of  the  many  comparisons  examined,  these  were  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  difference  between  high  and  low  participation  groups  was 
sufficiently  consistent  to  indicate  that  an  association  exists* 
These  charts  deal  primarily  with  involvement  requiring  some  active 
engagement  with  tbs  political  system.  That  is,  social  participa- 
tion influences  primarily  those  attitudes  which  are  closely  related 
to  overt  political  involvement* 

g&Hteftte  Who_jfoin^ groups  express  mppe 

are  , acre  a^tlyely  . involved  in  convar  ations  about  politics 
flRg-QUrrent  events*  and  defend  their  opinions  on  those  issues* 


FIGURE  39 

SOCIAL  PARTICIPATION  AND  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
levels  of  political  interest  of  three  groups:  chil- 
dren who  report  a l)low,  2)medium,  3)high  amount  of 
participation  in  group  activities. 
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FIGURE  40 

SOCIAL  PARTICIPATION  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  POLITICAL 


DISCUSSION 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
levels  of  participation  in  political  discussion,  re- 
Discu'sio  Ported  by  three  groups?  children  with  o l)iow,  2)medi- 

Participation  3)high  amount  of  participation  in  group  activities. 


Item:  Combination  of  ihree  items-* 
have  you  talked:  with  parents 
about  candidates;  with  par- 
ents about  country* s problems; 
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FIGURE  41 

SOCIAL  PARTICIPATION  AND  CONCERN  ABOUT  POLITICAL  ISSUES 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
levels  of  concern  about  political  issues,  expressed 
by  three  groups;  children  who  report  a l)low,  2)mediun^ 
3)higb  amount  of  participation  in  group  activities. 
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Item:  Combination  of  five  items— 
have  you  discussed  and  taken 
sides  on:  the  United  Nations; 
foreign  aid;  unemployment; 
aid  to  education;  taxes?  Significance  Unit:  .41 
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FIGURE  42 
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SOCIAL  PARTICIPATION  AND  SENSE  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
ratings  of  the!’5'  own  political  efficacy  by  three 
groups:  children  who  report  a l)low,  2)medium,  3)high 
amount  of  participation  in  group  activities. 
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Item:  Combination  of  .five  items 
concerning  perception  of 
government's  responsiveness 
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FIGURE  43 

SOCIAL  PARTICIPATION  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 


Activity 


Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
levels  of  political  activity  of  three  groups:  children 
who  report  a l)low,  2)medium,  3)hi’.gh  amount  of  partici- 
pation in  group  activities. 
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Item:  Combination  of  three  items -- 
have  you:  worn  election  but- 
ton; read  about  candidates; 
helped  candidates? 
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These  data  are  presented  in  Figures  39  through  41.  High  social 
participators  felt  that  individual  political  activity  is  highly 
efficacious  (Figure  42).  The  difference  between  high  and  low 
participation  groups  was  most  extreme  in  political  activities 
(Figure  43).  These  differences  appeared  in  perceptions  of  the 

Mvnrvimoiif  f o j j aj _»  __  • . . 

v m *wM^wuo*iryucoo  wu  xuxxuence  ana  reports  or 

active  involvement  in  these  political  matters. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  social  participation  has  any 
influence  upon  basic  attachment  to  the  system,  acceptance  of  the 
norms  of  citizen  behavior,  or  compliance  to  political  authority. 
Basic  attitudes  and  orientations  toward  the  political  world  are 
not  modified  by  experience  in  organizations;  rather,  group  member® 
ship  is  associated  with  a tendency  to  become  actively  involved  in 
attempting  to  influence  the  system. 

While  the  data  do  not  permit  precise  examination  of  possi- 
ble causal  relationship  between  membership  in  organizations  and 
active  involvement,  they  do  allot?  some  tentative  interpretations. 
If  the  peer  group  reinforced  attitudes  taught  by  the  adult  commu- 
nity,  attitudes  in  all  areas  would  develop  at  a somewhat  earlier 
age  among  members.  This  would  be  true,  particularly  of  patriotic 
attitudes,  which  are  the  focus  of  msay  children's  organizations 
(Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts). 

The  generalization  hypothesis  is  consistent  with  the  find- 
ings in  some  respects,  since  learning  how  to  influence  political 
structures  in  democratically  Organized  childhood  activities  could 
lead  to  relatively  greater  participation  in  the  larger  system. 

If  this  were  the  process,  however,  one  would  predict  differences 
in  percept  on  of  the  ideal  citizen's  behavior;  these  do  not  appear « 
Both  Hausknecht  (1962)  and  Srbe  (1964)  suggested  that  group  member- 
ship is  one  type  of  active  interchange  with  the  social  world  and 
hat  it  does  not  have  particularly  political  implications.  This 
is  also  the  most  plausible  interpretation  for  our  findings.  The 
tendency  to  join  children's  groups  is  part  of  a cluster  of  atti- 
tudes, personality  characteristics,  and  preferences  which  increase* 
interaction  and  contact  with  the  environment.  The  data  do  not  show 
organization  membership  to  be  a distinct  factor  in  the  socializa- 
tion of  political  attitudes.  It  seems  more  likely  that  children 
who  are  more  politically  involved  are  also  more  active  participants 
in  non-political  groups. 


CHAPTER  V 


SYSTEMATIC  INFLUENCES  ON  THE  SOCIALIZATION 
OF  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR  (CONTINUED) 

A*  Mediators  of  Political  Socialization 

I®  Intelligence  and  Social  Class 


a)  Introduction 

The  effect  of  cultural  and  socioeconomic  environments  in 
shaping  human  behavior  is  of  particular  significance  in  political 
involvement  since  the  political  system  is  closely  related  to  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  life  of  a people*  Attitudes  toward 
political  leaders  vary  greatly  from  one  country  to  another.  Some 
differences  in  pre-adult  socialization  have  been  reported  in  cross- 
national studies  of  children's  attitudes  toward  political  authority 
figures  (Hess,  1964)*  The  effects  of  social  class  environments 
within  the  United  States  can  be  observed  in  many  areas  of  behavior* 
Investigators  have  repeatedly  found  social  class  differences  both 
in  political  preference  and  degree  of  political  involvement* 

It  is  well  established  that  members  of  the  working 
favor  the  Democratic  party,  while  middle  and  upper  clagj  groups 
favor  Republicans  (evidence  summarised  by  Lipset,  1959)*  Key 
(1961)  showed  that  the  relationship  between  occupation  (social 
status)  and  point  of  view  on  public  policy  may  vary  according 
to  the  historical  period  and  relevance  of  the  policy  decision 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  a given  occupational  group*  Green- 
stein  (1965)  recently  summarized  differences  found  between  the 
social  classes  in  liberal  attitudes*  The  lower  classes  tend  to 
be  high  in  economic  liberalism  and  low  ir.  liberalism  regarding 

rights,  foreign  policy,  and  more  areas  of  political  behavior* 
There  have  been  some  studies  of  b^e  degree  to  which  class  identifi- 
cation influences  political  behavior*  They  have  assumed  that,  in 
some  groups,  the  direction  of  the  vote  is  more  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  social  class,  while  in  others  different  influences  take 
precedence*  For  example,  Berelson  et  al.  (1954)  indicated  that 
women  are  less  likely  than  men  to  follow  class  lines  in  their 
voting.  Relationships  among  the  direction  of  political  feeling, 
viewpoints  on  political  policy,  and  social  class  are  not  simple; 
and  generalizations  made  during  one  historical  period  in  regard 
to  a specific  election  or  a particular  public  situation  must  be 
modified  by  an  understanding  of  historical'  circumstances  and 
influences* 

Education  has  been  used  infrequently  as  a variable  to 
explain  direction  of  involvement  (Democratic,  Republican)* 
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Key  (1961)  asserted  that  education  is  unrelated  to  the  direction 
of  opinion  unless  information  activates  so ae  particular  outlook* 

For  example  , knowledge  of  foreign  countries  might  produce  more 
xiberal  attitudes  toward  foreign  policy*  As  discussion  turns  to 

Aegree.  Qf  involvement  in  political  matters,  however,  education 
and  social  class  acDear  tomiihAT*  an  as  UaI  4 

-•  w — Isaac*'  ; 

interest  in  political  avants  is  th©  only  arsa  ot  political  involv©— 
ment  which  is  more  strongly  related  to  occupation  than  to  education* 
Businessmen,  even  those  with  elementary  school  educations,  have  h'ch 
interest  in  elections* 


^ more  impressive  set  of  variables  is  related  to  education* 
within  every  occupational  group  feelings  of  citizen  duty,  efficacy, 
and  political  participation  increase  as  education  increases*  Sex 
differences  are  less  pronounced  among  the  highly  educated,  there 
r®* almost  none  between  college  graduates*  Key  (1961)  reported 
that  the  frequency  of  "No  opinion"  and  "Don't  know"  also  decreased 
with. education  within  occupational  groups.  He  suggested  that  the 
influence  of  education  on  expression  of  opinion  is  due  to  increased 
verbal  competence  to  cope  with  opinion  questions,  rather  than  to 
specific  information  gained  in  school*  He  supported  this  with  an 
analysis  showing  that  education  differences  in  "No  opinion" 
responses  are  lese  pronounced  for  questions  which  can  easily  be 
related  to  self-interest*  Hoet  persons,  for  example,  whatever 
r educational  level,  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  question: 

Tne  government  in  Washington  ought  to  see  to  it  that  everybody 
who  wants  to  work  can  find  a job."  He  concludes  his  discussion 
or  education  and  social-occupational  status  in  adults  by  question- 
ing the  conclusion  cf  other  writers  that  education  primarily  indoc- 
trinates values  of  the  culture*  He  suggested  that  the  more  highly 
9 seated  person  is  subject  to  different  influences  such  as  differ- 
ent social  groups,  and  has  greater  familiarity  with  the  intricacies 
0*  pub7.ic  policy  throughout  his  life*  In  other  words,  the  social 
contexts  and  institutional  supports  for  political  activity  in 
adulthood  are  much  stronger  for  the  more  highly  educated  individual*1 

Campbell  _e t_  _al * (i960)  presented  evidence  that  education  is 
hoco>a^e  strongest  predictor  of  voting  and  non-voting*  Lipset 
j ° summarizing  the  demographic  characteristics  of  voters 
and  non-voters,  cited  both  social  status  and  education  as  predic- 
tive of  high  voting  rates*  Lazarsfeld  (19**8)  cited  both  socio- 
economic status  and  education  as  contributing  to  interest  in  the 
election*  Campbell  et_ al*  (195*0  reported  clear-cut  relationships 
oetween  education  and  efficacy,  income  and  efficacy*  and  occupation 

and  efficacy*  Higher  groups  consistently  expressed  greater  feel- 
ings of  efficacy. 


^he  continuum  of  education  which  Key  (1961)  diecussee, 
compares  adults  who  completed  grade  school  to  these  who  completed 
high  school  or  college*  The  groups  discussed  here  in  some  sense 
correspond  to  adults  completing  grade  school,  since  the  oldest 
children  in  this  sample  are  in  the  eighth  grade. 
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Lane's  (1959)  explanation  for  social  class  differences  in 
political  behavior  emphasized  social  class  differences  rathe?  than 
education*  He  suggested  that  less  leisure  time  in  the  lower  class* 
less  economic  security  and  feeling  of  control  over  one's  life*  and 
less  adequate  personality  development  produce  these  differences  in 
political  behavior*  Most  important*  he  asserted  that  the  lower 
Class  CSS  influence  and  benefit  from  government-  aC-tlOS  only  by 
group  activity  and  membership*  The  upper  class  can  influence  and 
benefit  from  such  action  individually  and  therefore  has  more  incen- 
tive? fer  political  action* 

In  the  search  for  explanations  of  social  class  differences 
in  adult  political  behavior*  the  aspects  of  political  socialization 
that  differ  by  social  class  were  examined  by  Greenstein  (1965)  in 
his  study  of  New  Haven  school  children*  grades  4=8  s He  classified 
children  by  census  data  from  the  school  districts  in  which  they 
were  enrolled,  to  form  an  upper  class  and  a lower  class  group* 

A number  of  the  upper  class  group  were  children  of  faculty  members 
ai  Yale  University*  He  found  that  upper  class  children  made  more  • 
references  t©  political  issues  and  were  more  likely  to  think  in 
political  terms*  a tendency  which  sharply  increased  between  grades 
four  and  five*  A comparable  increase  did  not  occur  until  one  year 
later  for  lower  class  children*  Is  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades* 
upper  status  children  (more  than  lower  status  children)  tended  to 
volunteer  the  classification  " independent"  when  asked  the  party 
with  which  they  identified*  When  upper  status  children  did  choose 
a political  party,  however*  there  was  more  relationship  between 
the  party  chosen  and  evaluation  of  the  President,  in  this  case, 
Eisenhower.2  Greeasteia  found  that  upper  class  children  when  given 
a choice  more  frequently  chose  a political  figure  either  as  an 
ideal,  one  that  they  would  like  to  emulate*  or  as  non-ideal*  one 
that  they  would  not  want  to  be  like*  Lower  class  children*  in 
general,  tended  to  rate  leaders  more  favorably*  Greenstein  argued 
that  idealization  of  leaders  in  this  fashion  is  an  immature 
response*  Lower  class  children  tended  to  say  that  they  would  go 
to  the  teacher  for  advice  about  whom  to  vote  for  rather  than  making 
up  their  own  minds*  Greenstein  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  lower 
class  children  do  not  feel  that  political  choices  are  theirs  to 
make*  There  were  also  areas  in  which  Greenstein  found  no  social 
class  difference  between  upper  class  and  lower  class  children* 

He  found  no  difference  in  children's  predictions  of  how  likely 
they  would  be  to  vote  when  they  were  grown  up;  this  is  anal  ago’ is 
to  the  citizen  duty  scales  reported  in  adult  studies*  He  inter- 
preted this  as  indicating  that  the  explicit  rationalizations  which 
go  with  low  political  involvement  in  adults— i*e.,  most  elections 
are  not  important  though  to  bother  with— are  not  present  by  grade 
eight  in  children* 


^Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  upper  class  children  who 
called  themselves  Democrats  rated  Eisenhower  high*  whereas  $o\j- 
pdr%Cent.vo£. the  grower  Claes  children/ wW  ratod  themselves  as. 
Democrats  did  'SO  * ■ > . 
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rt^-. StU<iie?  of  children's  understanding  of  social 
M u(  f117  meani“e  ability  to  define  concepts)  have  indicated 
that  high  socioeconomic  status  is  associated  with  greater  under- 
standing (Bates,  1947?  Mel  tier,  1925,  Ordan,  1945)f  These^uthora 

«*»  « * is  held  constant * tTlZl 
-wa-tu.  Memo  uiuerences  ais appear. 

In  the  light  of  previous  work  done  in  this  area  thio 
BOlitW^of^fs  f°f  • exa?in^n8  0113  understanding  differences  in*  7 
nation  bothinteii?*  *“  d^fepent  groups.  This  study  has  infer. 
exaKin.d  4$  t!lli8^nCe  seores)  social  class,  which  was 
l*d.i?Qord®r  t0  understand  the  interactions  between  social 

aj®0  have  unqiue  data  on  attachment,  compliance, 

“ poStic^  amvl^s.80  b,y°ad  th*  i8BUe  0f  °™pt  Participation 

mediates  school  lining!  ^“u^icul^is* liLly""*^1' absorbed 

ZlttTlillll7  hl  f?ildre“  of  “*«  intelligence7  Perhaps 
!n!!  u4  tT.°f,the  briSfct  child  allows  him  to  learn  better  and 

reJatiaff°-i«^e  t??18  foP  synthesiziaS  a©  has  learned  and  for 
relating  information  and  attitudes  to  action. 

of  clafsnis, a oore  complex  phenomenon.  In  the  analysis 

?fj?e8e  data*  80cial  class  has  been  treated  as  an  index  of  subtle 

Soci^clMs8^8  e5tperiences  ocur*iaS  outside  the  school, 
in  ^ effe©ts  are,  perhaps,  aosO  fruitfully  conceptualized 

berwe^  children6  fffP^on  of  relationships.  Interaction 

auai ?n^re?  321(1  adults»  Particularly  parents,  has  a different 

the  rleiwftp  i °ll,er  than  in  the  upper  class.  In  our  terms, 

fflarfcndi  «Pc°Cal4.u0le  e*Periences  the  working  class  child  differ 
markedly  from  those  of  the  middle  class  child. 

1.  , Maaf  ^951)  illustrated  the  more  hierarchical  structure  of 

ent  and^hiid^^^1'^^  th®  lQ8sened  communication  between  par- 
anH  '821?  Konn  u.9o$)  showed  the  greater  stress  on  obedience 

SBs^tfStt?°“f°?lity#4,li5h*  lowe;p  clas®»  Bernstein’s  (i960)  and 
Hess  s (1964)  work  on  family  structure  and  linguistic  codes  is  also 

S^111  f“b*?  U963)*  di®cu®®3“?  the  authority  inc^! 

. °d  in  socialization,  specified  a number  of  processes  which 

A“thouch  Lt°~n?  • s“«ializ®ti0“  of  attitudes  toward  authority. 

n0t  •Sfl.joitly  referring. to  social  class  differences, 

sociL  !i!«C^e$lated  t0  *he  staee®  they  suggested  indicates  that 
(1965)  a^Li^5ere“C?f  children  would  b«  expected.  Greenstein 
ci^sdif^~ne!f  f88^*  fp0“  numerous  studies  relevant  to  social 
children  till'  ? ch^ld  rtariaS  hy  • tndiedtiiig  thdt  lower  class 
e.H Psychol°gical  freedom  in  the  home;  less  atten- 

child^fi  m^diJ°  th!ir  oplnioi;8*  14  was  suggested  earlier  that  the 
If  thl  ,?8  parental  behavior  is  important.  In  summary, 

ience  irthe^wv0?  recdprocal  rol«  relationships  from  exper- 
the  family  to  experience  in  other  social  systems  and  the 

is1^  w!11?8  °f  *duft  behavior  is  valid,  the  political  system 

afe“a  wh*r®  social  class  differences  should  be 
apparent  and  consistent. 


to)  Data 


The  analysis  of  data  in  this  study  controlled  for  social 
class  sc  that  it  was  possible  to  compare  children  of  high  intelli- 
gence with  those  of  low  intelligence  within  each  social  class 

tP'TfZ  - r^AVIWAM O «9  4*1*  A W A*«4  a ^ & 4 «i «?»  a 1 *>,  ^ ~ ~ ^ _ J ^ n _ JS 

p.  f wuw  v*  WOO  ^UUl/1’ lt?U 

so  that  it  was  possible  to  compare  children  with  high,  middle,  and 
low  status  backgrounds  within  each  level  of  intelligence • 


The  procedure  for  presenting  data  in  this  section  will  be 
to  follow  the  outline  of  the  socialization  of  political  involve- 
ment used  in  Chapter  III,  including  a child* s attachment  to  the 
country  and  the  system,  his  definition  of  it,  his  perception  of 
and  attachment  to  figures  and  institutions,  and  his  view  of  how 
the  system  is  related  to  him.  A second  section  deals  with  a simi- 


lar outline  of  his  perception  of  law  and  his  relationship  to  legal 
institutions#  The  third  s res  treats  the  types  of  active  partici- 
pation in  which  adults  engage,  particularly  citizens*  attempts  to 
influence  government.  The  fourth  deals  with  the  citizen* s influ- 
ence in  changing  incumbents  within  the  political  structure  through 
elections. 


(l)  The  acquisition  of  attitudes 

The  acquisition  of  attitudes  toward  political  objects  is 
influenced  by  both  social  class  and  intelligence,  but  in  different 
ways.  We  may  expect  a child  of  high  intelligence  to  be  accelerated 
in  his  acquisition  of  attitudes  and  the  range  and  level  of  social 
concepts  which  he  can  understand,  learning  more  rapidly  those  atti- 
tudes which  are  taught  by  the  school.  The  influence  of  social  class 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  attitudes,  concepts, 
and  role  relationships. 

High  intelligence  accelerates  the  acquisition  of  political 
attitudes.  Intelligence  apparently  does  influence  the  amount  of 
information  and  the  number  of  attitudes  children  express  (within 
each  ©f  the  social  class  levels— Figure  44) . At  the  younger  age 
levels  there  was  less  difference  than  at  higher  levels » lounger 
children  of  high  intelligence  were  as  willing  to  admit  that  they 
did  not  have  attitudes  as  those  in  lower  IQ  groups.  This  further 
suggests  that  in  pre-school  years,  children  of  high  intelligence 
do  not  absorb  more  political  information  from  their  families  than 
children  of  low  intelligence.  The  ”Don*t  know"  response  of  all 
high  IQ  groups  decreased  sharply,  until  the  mean  number  of  "Don*t 
know"  responses  for  all  social  levels  at  grade  eight  was  less  than 
three  out  of  a total  of  thirty-two  items.  The  tendency  to  respond 
"Bon*t  know"  did  not  decline  as  quickly  for  the  other  groups, 
indicating  that  as  expected  .bright  children  acquire  political 
attitudes,  information  and  concepts  during,the  school  period  more 
rapidly  than  children  who  are  less  gifted. 


3 

This  difference  in  choice  of  *'No  opinion"  extended  into 
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FIGURE  44 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  THE  ACQUISITION  OF 
POLITICAL  ATTITUDES, WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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Significance  Unit:  .95 

The  lower  limit  of  the  Range  of  N in  certain  figures  results  ftom  two  fa< 

n0t  admini8ter£,i  at  grade  3;  and  the  low  correlate 

For  all  !ranh!ndependen?  variables  meant  that  some  group  sizes  were  reduced. 
For  all  graphs,  group  sizes  cluster  at  top  not  bottom  of  reported  Range  of  N 
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Social  class  differences  within  IQ  groups  in  "Don't  know" 
responses  were  somewhat  less  striking  (see  Figure  44*  examining  IQ 
groups  for  status  differences)*  The  differences  which  were  observed 
were  most  apparent  in  the  high  IQ  group.  The  combination  of  high 
intelligence  and  membership  in  the  top  social  strata  seem  to  work 
together  to  produce  the  most  accelerated  attitude  growth  c^rve* 

It  appears  that  bright  children  are  more  completely  social- 
ized in  political  attitudes  and  behavior  by  grade  eight  than  are 
children  of  lower  intelligence.  If  it  is  true  that  political  con- 
cepts and  attitudes  are  more  easily  acquired  by  intelligent  chil- 
dren* the  possession  of  some  basic  orientations  toward  governmental 
processes  and  the  citizen's  role  may  not  be  part  of  the  background 
of  every  citizen.  For  low  IQ  groups*  the  ability  to  understand 
and  handle  concepts  related  to  political  processes  may  be  retarded 
in  a way  that  limits  absorption  of  information  and  comprehension 
of  political  issues. 


(2)  Attachment  to  the  nation 

Basic  ^attachment  to  the  nation  is  not  influenced  bv 
intelligence  level  or  social  class.— There  were  some  differences 
by  social  class  but  these  were  not  large  (see  Appendix  G)  and 
were  less  pronounced  at  grade  eight  than  earlier.  It  should  be 
noted  that  for  the  items  "America  is  the  best  country  in  the  world" 
and  "The  American  flag  is  the  best  flag  ia  the  world",  the 
responses  of  all  groups  at  ali  age  levels  were  highly  positive  and 
variance  was  very  small.  That  is,  all  children  by  the  second  grade 
seemed  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the  country  and  to  feel  that  it 
is  the  best  country  in  the  world.  By  grade  eight*  high  IQ  children 
were  somewhat  less  emphatic  in  agreeing  with  these  statements* 
reflecting  perhaps  greater  understanding  of  the  flag  as  a symbol 
rather  than  as  an  object  of  independent  worth  (Appendix  G).  There 
were  virtually  no  responses  that  indicated  any  hesitation  about 
loyalty  or  patriotism. 


(3)  Attachment  to  figures  and  institutions  of  government 

(a)  Conception  of  _the  System.— The  conception  of  the 
governmental  system  varied  markedly  between  IQ.  groups.  In 
Chapter  III  it  was  argued  that  older  children  have  begun  to  shift 
attention  from  individual  authority  figures  to  include  govern- 
mental institutions.  It  was  proposed  that  the  major  route  to 
engagement  with  a social  system  is  through  reciprocal  involvement 
with  a representative  of  the  system  (e.g.*  the  President).  This 
shift  is  related  to  the  development  of  certain  cognitive  processes. 
Greater  cognitive  maturity  is  needed  for  a,  conception  of  government 


adulthood  is  illustrated  in  Key's  report  (1961)  that  individuals 
with  higher  levels  of  education  express  more  opinions. 
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on  weti.tutions  rather  than  persons.  The  more  intelligent 

no/deoenden*  t0  de3?lop  abstl-act  concepts  of  a system  which  are 
n*u?pon  kis  perception  of  personal  objects  but  which 
p * intangible  relationships  to  a group  of  persons,  laws,  and 
processes.  The  acquisition  of  information  is  obviously  basic  to 
the  development  of  this  system  concept* 

19  ft-oups  in  ehoosingJ/.ongrosE  as  the 
j^fa.".ateing  branch,  of  government  are  very  large  f w gaPe  45 TI^This 
i_  a is  more  closely  related  than  others  to  information  taught  in 
t^e  school.  Figure  45  indicates  that  children  of  high  intelligence 
e^liethlS  iaforisation  about  formal  structure  o /government 


is  likalv  !«!eate?  the  Chlld  s abllity  *0  abstract,  the  earlier  he 
ion »r?l£  * p®rfeive  government  in  institutional  rather  than  per. 

of  Stna  • °ata  °“  IQ  and  EOCial  «lass  differences  among  groans 
of  children  in  personalizing  the  conception  of  government  are  p-e» 

“ : “ Fie«r®8  « V.  IQ  differences  pr£vail“  ai  Si  ? 
social  class  and  grade  levels.  Children  of  high  intelligence 
personalized  the  government  and  its  facets  less,  conceptualizing 
examined**  1“mo?'e ■ institutional  terms.  These  effects  must  be 

TnTlT±  Vhe  ll6h‘  386  trends  the,3e  itons:  with  increas- 

e ®d*  *here  waf  a declining  tendency  to  personalise  the  govern. 
, w ich  suggests  this  is  a less  mature  symbolization  of  the 
governmental  system.  The  ability  to  deal  with  an  rtstracf ratter 

it^  iS  apparently  related  to  cognitive  matur- 

than  the' ^?LiiaS%d^ffeff“ces  “e  si6Bifioant  but  are  less  marked 
than  the  effects  of  intelligence.  These  social  class  differences 

government.  W°rklnS  Class  chjldren  personalized  their  view  of  the 


, , , , Interaction  with  the  system — It  was  argued  previouslv 

that  children  s initial  attachment  to  the  political  system  is  ? 

icalTauthori*a  need  to.6ee  authority,  particularly  distant  polit- 

are^primarilv^emotinna/11  fd  protaotive*  ®J»ese  early  attachments 

attitudes  taught  by  formal  instruction.  If  this  is  true,  eLly 
attachment  should  not  be  highly  related  to  intelligence  or  social 


social  Obsess, 

~ — r"  ■"  ■ e PerceP^£&-0:g- their  reBPonsiLvenefig  does  not. 

? ,he  iteffls  which  deal  with  the  child's  expectation 
.IT’  hCaP’  ®“d  narturaat  behavior  from  the  government, 
°Fficlals'  and  representatives , some  differences  appear  to  be 
significant  at  particular  ages  and  in  particular  IQ  and  social 

class  groups.  These  differences  were  not  systematic  o- 
(see  Appendix  G)*  Aaige 

The  child’s  expectation  of  assistance,  help  and  protection 

emced^b^his^ociai  President  *s  apparently  not  strongly  influ- 
emced  by  his  social  class  membership  or  his  level  of  intelligence. 
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FIGURE  45 

COMPARISON  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  CHOICE  OF  CONGRESS  AS  THE 
SOURCE  OF  LAWS,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  ANP  GRADE 


i 


Item: 


Who  makes  the  laws? 
President,  Congress, 
or  Supreme  Court? 


Index  Scale:  Percentage 

Range  of  N:  72  - 625 
Significance  Unit:  8% 
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FIGURE  46 


sonal  ization 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  PERSONIFYING  THE 
GOVERNMENT,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 


Item:  Combination  of  four  items* - 
Washington  is  best  picture 
of  government;  President  is 
beet  picture  of  government; 
President  is  source  of 
national  pride;  President 
runs  country. 


Index  Scale:  0 * None 
4 * All 

Range  of  N:  72  - 631 

Significance  Unit:  .12 
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FIGURE  47 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN 
PERSONIFYING  THE  GOVERNMENT,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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Item:  Combination  of  four  items  - 
Washington  is  best  picture 
of  government;  President  is 
best  picture  of  government; 
President  is  source  of 
national  pride;  President 
runs  country. 


Index  Scale:  0 - None 
4 - All 

Range  of  N:  72  ~ 631 

Significance  Unit:  .12 
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^ *^s  ■’aiportant,  too,  that  these  expectations  changed  markedly  with 
age.  Findings  support  che  contention  that  attachment  to  government 
and  the  conception  of  what  may  be  expected  from  one's  government 
are  established  fairly  earl^#  These  attitudes  show  consensus  in 
our  group-consensus  not  greatly  altered  by  social  class  experience 
or  through  the  mediation  of  intelligence. 

Another  aspect  of  the  child's  attachment  to  the  system  con- 
cerns his  feeling  of  attachment  for  its  representatives  and  for  the 
governmental  system  as  he  perceives  it.  The  feelings  of  affilia- 
tion children  express  toward  the  President  showed  considerable 

by  social  class.  Differences  between  IQ  groups  on  the 
item  "The  President  is  my  favorite"  were  minimal,  while  social 
class  differences  were  extreme  and  existed  at  all  grade  levels 
(Figure  48),  Children  coming  from  high  status  homes  tended  to 
be  less  attached,  or  at  least  less  attracted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  a personal  favorite.  This  may  reflect  some 
partisan  feeling.  Similar  trends  appear  in  "The  policeman  is  my 
favorite,"  which  is  an  item  unlikely  to  be  influenced  by  partisan 
feeling.  The  tendencies  are  consistent  with  data  on  personifying 
the  government,  children  from  working  class  homes  see  the  system 
in  core  personal  terms  and  are  attached  to  fig-ores  that  represent 
it ; children  from  homes  of  higher  status  have  less  investment  in 
individual  authority  figures,  although  their  attachment  to  the 
country  is  at  least  as  strong  as  that  of  children  from  other 
social  class  backgrounds. 

We  have  argued  previously  (Hess  & Easton,  I960:  Torney. 

Hess,  & Easton,  1962)  that  the  young  child's  highly  positive  image 
of  the  President  is  in  response  to  feelings  of  powerlessness  and 
vulnerability  in  the  presence  of  powerful  authority.  This  tendency 
for  the  child  to  compensate  by  seeing  the  President  sis  benign  and 
nuturant  by  this  argument  should  also  be  related  to  the  child's 
feeling  of  protection  within  the  structure  of  a group  with  which 
he  interacts— the  family.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  children 
who  have  less  positive  images  of  their  fathers  would  have  a greater 
need  to  project  the  qualities  of  an  ideal  father  onto  the  President 
and  to  become  attached  to  him.  This  view  is  compatible  with  the 
data  of  this  study.  Children  from  working  clsiss  backgrounds  have 
less  positive  attitudes  toward  their  fathers  than  do  children  from 

middle  and  upper  status  homes  and  more  positive  attachment  to  the 
President • 

Children's  highly  positive  image  of  the  President's  perform- 
ance of  his  role,  and  the  persistence  of  this  image  through  the  age 
ppan,  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  No  notable  differences  by 
social  class  or  IQ  eippeared  in  judgments  of  the  President's  know- 
ledge or  decision-making  power,  the  elements  of  which  are  among  the 
most  clearly  define!  characteristics  of  his  role. 

Attitudes  toward  the  Supreme  Court  are  socialized  by 
teachers;  that  is,  children  learn  the  functions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  school.  Children  of  high  intelligence  saw  the  Supreme 


- 
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FIGURE  48 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN 
ATTACHMENT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 


I 


Item:  The  President  is  my 
favorite  of  all. 


Index  Scale:  1 ~ Favorite  of  all 
6 - Not  favorite 

Range  of  N:  72  - 628 

Significance  Unit:  .22 


Court  as  having  more  decision-making  power  than  did  children  of 
low  intelligence  (Figure  49),  which  xs  consistent  with  findings 
presented  earlier  in  this  section*  Apparently,  although  all 
en  President  * s decision-making  power  as  part 

ct  his  role,  the  decision-making  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
learned  in  school  and  is  acquired  more  rapidly  by  brighter  chil- 
di en*  Class  differences  in  image  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  less 
pronounced  and  not  consistent  across  grades  (Figure  50 . 


(c)  Mammary:.— There  is  an  interplay  between  information, 
needs,  school,  and  home,  in  the  development  of  attitude*;  toward 
political  figures.  The  young  child  sees  government  as  represented 
by  personal  figures;  he  is  unfamiliar  with  institutional  structures 
such  as  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court.  The  school  is  the  agent 
that  teaches  about  these  structures,  instruction  which  is  effective 
at  an  earlier  age  for  children  of  high  intelligence* 


Not  only  does  the  working  class  child  see  government  in 
personal  terms,  but  he  also  expresses  more  personal  emotional 
attachment  to  the  President.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that 
social  class  and  IQ.  differences  is  the  child1  s patriotic  attach, 
dent  to  his  country  and  in  his  expectation  of  nurturance  and 
protection  from  personal  figures  of  government  are  minimal. 


(4)  Compliance  and  response  to  law 


An  individual's  experience  with  law  and  its  representatives 
varies  considerably  by  social  class.  Lower  class  persons  have  less 
organizational  and  institutional  protection  (from  family  influence 
or  protection  from  larger  institutions  of  the  society)  than  those 
in  the  middle  class  (Pibmaa  & kibman,  1964).  In  urban  areas,  such 
as  those  in  which  this  study  was  conducted,  children  and  adults  in 
different  socioeconomic  areas  of  the  city  receive  differential 
protection  from  the  political  system  and  police.  In  lower  class 
neighborhoods,  children  are  more  likely  to  see  policemen  making 
arrests  or  performing  punitive  roles;  middle  class  children  are 
less  likely  to  witness  this  particular  exercise  of  the  law*  except 
for  the  vigilance  of  traffic  policemen.** 

to®  process  of  socialization  into  any'  system  of  rules, 
those  of  family  or  social  group,  the  child  begins  with  a perception 


Television  may  represent  a large  part  of  the  child's 
experience  with  policemen  and  other  law  enforcement  officers. 

chrama,  Lyle,  and  Parker  (1961)  report  that  in  one  hundred  hours 
of  programming  at  a peak  viewing  time  for  children,  sixteen  differ- 
ent detectives,  sixteen  sheriffs,  nine  policemen,  and  various  other 
law  enforcement  officers  appeared  on  television.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  the  effect  of  television  on  ideas  of  law  enforcement 
direction  of  less  positive  images)  is  more  pronounced  in 
children  of  lower  socioeconomic  status  (Scott,  1954). 


FIGURE  49 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  RATING  THE  ROLE 
PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  (DECISION  MAKING) 
WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  50 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  RATING 
THE  ROLE  ?ERFORMANCE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  (DECISION 


MAKING),  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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Item:  The  Supreme  Court  makes 
important  decisions  all 
the  time. 


Index  Scale:  1 - All  the  time 
6 - Never 

Range  of  N:  28  - 546 


Significance  Unit:  .13 
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196V ' buttle1"  ^ "nquefionable  (Kohlberg,  1963;  Dubin, 

the  wiflf J94: 3)\.1?  18  apparent  from  our  data,  as  well  as  from 
, 0 e^s*  t4at  as  the  child  gets  older  he  sees  rules  as 

Situations  in  T-  ieSv  !bSOlUte'  This  ability  to  differentiate 
ine  from  fhn  wblch  obedience  to  laws  and  rul-s  must  be  unq  stion- 
mg  from  those  m which  more  flexible  choices  are  available  is  to 

individuals  ability  to  dis^imina^  highly 

,*4®  reqU±reS  a ^ level  of  cognitive  abill 
factors  lead  us  to  expect  a difference  between  IQ 
groups  m perception  of  laws  and  the  need  for  compliance. 

Several  theories  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  differ- 

cbildren  S05Jlal  classes  in  their  manner  of  indoctrinating 

PUleS  ^ regulations  0f  the  family  and  society! 

child • s^intent^ith^th  ^ iniddle ,class  Parent's  concern  fo/the 
f Wlbh  the  concern  of  working  class  parents  for 

sizes' ^bedienL  /?peara°0es*  The  workinS  class  parent  empha- 

sizes  obedience  and  is  more  rigid  and  authoritarian  in  administer- 

^ly  rules  and  regulations.  The  effects  of  these  kinds  of 

, CJf1  differences  in  family  training  are  described  by  Maas  (1951) 

groupSl«derse  °A  cttildl??'s  SrouP  behavior  and  thci/relation^ 

Sd  their  ef?Ltt  per0epblve  “aiyais  of  social  class  differences 
login  £ effects  comes  from  the  work  of  Berasteir  (I960,  1962, 

1964),  who  discussed  social  differences  in  cognition  and  IQ  by 

ardsE1vfluesth»nte0hnl?Uf?  pareEts  e,»Ploy  in  transmitting  stand- 
. . * ^ &ud  regulations.  A family  may  enforce  rules  on 

asis  o status,  insisting  upon  obedience  based  upon  arbitrary V * 
r°,le  definitions  (e.g.,  "Do  this  because^  s^  so^^r 

based  on^ientmt-*  3*t  that  way")*  °r  rul®  enforcement  may  be 
,“f*d  °n  orientation  to  persons,  with  parents  explaining  the  effect 

us”to  hay®  uP°n  the  child  and  others.  These  findings  lead 

ihi!  P ldre”  fr°“  worki“S  class  families  to  be  less  flex- 

**•  ■la‘a*  <,U“  “ ■!«»  th. 


(a)  Reception  of  the  system  .—A  major  feature  of  the  vo,», 
cail_d.|.s  conception  of  the  compliance  r ~V._-Y°UnK 

iLf!r.!lDe„fbS°!Ute  m unq ucctionehl p . in  our  questionnaire,  the 
■,  ^closely  approximating  this  concept  asked  whether  "all 

perceive  tSt ‘the^8*08^7 ’ children  answering  "yes"  to  this  item 

compliance^from^the^individual?  appr°priate  claiffl  to  unquestioning 

rieid  1 l.'^!?..8?at^8  hi?b  T{?  children  perceive  laws  as  less 

L ! 1 StatUS  children-  ^ rn  iiffr7caL-_ 

and'q?  °hn^eeS  Vle"  °f  ;iustioe  of  law  are  shown  in  Figures  51 
^1!^/  !^°es  ip  both  areas  appeared,  being  more  pronounced 

“ss  often  tha^firi  °Se  !r?“  hish  etatus  homes  agreed  somewhat 

LowL  5i ! *1?  ' ^LX  Iff  are  lalr  than  did  working  class  children. 
If  If  If  homes,  which  stress  obedience  to  rules  parents  arbitra- 

ni^enttfine^S  n 5a±I  f“d  therefore  unquestionable,  foster  an 
accepting,  idealized  attitude  toward  law®  Bernstein *s  (1964) 
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FIGURE  51 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  THEIR  BELIEF  THAT 
LAWS  ARE  FAIR,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  aND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  52 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  THEIR 
BELIEF  THAT  LAWS  ARE  FAIR,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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discussion  of  status-oriented  rule  enforcement  in  lower  status 
homes  is  the  clearest  example  of  this:  "This  is  a fair  rule 

because  I am  adult,  you  are  a child,  and  I tell  you  to  do  it,” 
becomes  translated  into  ”This  is  a fair  lav/  because  the  system 
is  bigger  and  stronger  than  the  individual  and  all  things  the 
system  tells  individuals  to  do  are  right  and  fair*” 

Frank  11949)  has  suggested  that  what  he  calls  the  "legal 
myth”— the  desire  to  believe  that  all  laws  are  infallible  and  un- 
changing—results  from  adults*  search  for  the  infallible  Father- 
aS— Judge  that  they  knew  as  children,  in  retreat  from  the  uncer- 
tainties and  instabilities  of  adult  life*  Lower  class  children 
more  often  see  the  system  of  laws  as  infallible  either  because 
of  their  greater  experience  with  autocratic  fathers  or  as  com- 
pensation for  the  chaotic  and  uncertain  nature  of  their  life 
sxtuation  (see  Torney,  Hess,  and  Easton,  1962) « 

Differences  by  IQ  in  perception  of  the  justice  of  law  are 
in  the  same  direction  as  social  class  trends,  bub  are  somewhat  more 
marked*  High  IQ  high  status  children  saw  the  compliance  system  in 
less  absolute  terms,  recognising  the  possibility  that  laws  may  be 
defecti\e  even  though  they  must  be  obeyed* 

This  flexibility  in  interpretation  of  ’Laws  does  not  imply 
a belief  that  laws  are  made  in  a haphazard  fashion  or  that  they 
are  frequently  modified*  Intelligent  children  saw  more  permanence 
in  the  system  of  law  (Figure  53)*  ”The  law”  is  like  certain  instil 
tutions  in  its  dependability,  although  it  may  not  alv/ays  be  fair* 

(b)  Perception  of  the  role  of  the  citizen*— Neither  social 
JSiass  n.or_IQ  affects  childrens  perception  of  the  importance  of 
coi^liance  as  a max-i  of  good  citizenship  (Appendix  G)  - The  tend- 
ency of  upper  status  children  to  see  laws  as  less  absolute  did  not 
lead  to  a disregard  of  established  law*  Consensus  on  this  point 
may  reflect  the  school’s  effectiveness  in  teaching  obedience  as  a 
vital  characteristic  of  citizenship* 

(c)  Interaction  with  the  system*— In  the  same  sense  that 
personal  role  relationships  with  the  President  orient  the  child 
to  the  governmental  system,  the  policeman  is,  to  the  child,  a 
personal  representative  of  the  system  of  laws  (see  Chapter  III)* 

A child’s  interaction  with  the  policeman  is  therefore  important 

in-  determining  his  expectations  concerning  a more  abstract  system 
of  laws. 


There  were  only  minimal  differences  by  level  of  intelligence 
in  perception  of  the  policeman’s  intent— children  of  low  intelli- 
gence rated  the  policeman  as  slightly  "less  willing  to  help”  them— 
but  these  disappear  by  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade.  Social  class 
differences  also  were  minimal*  This  suggests  that  virtually  all 
, , children  learn  that  the  system  of  laws  and  its  major  personal 

representatives  are  organized  to  protect  the  individual.  Judgments 
about  the  policeman’s  responsiveness  did  not  decline  with  age, 
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FIGURE  53 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  THEIR  BELIEF  THAT 
LAWS  ARE  PERMANENT,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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suggesting  that  this  quality  of.  policemen  is  a defining  role 
characteristic —part  of  the  job  ex  the  policeman  is  to  help  those 
who  need  assistance®  The  policeman  is  among  the  first  figures 
studied  in  social  studies  curricula,  and  even  from  cursory  exam- 
ination oi  cuxricular  materials  it  is  obvious  that  the  aim  is  to 
teach  the  child  to  look  upon  the  policeman  as  a friend® 


(Figures  5k  and  55 )»  As  suggested  in  discussing  a similar  finding 
about  " attachment'’  to  the  President,”  when  compared  with  the  middle 
class,  lower  class  children  seem  more  emotionally  involved  with 
extra-familial  authority,  perhaps  related  to  their  perception  of 
family  authority  in  less  positive  terms® 


in  children’s  assessment  of  the  policeman’s  power  to  punish  or  to 
"make  people  do  what  he  wants ®"  Again,  the  responses  to  these 
items  were  stable  over  the  seven  grades®  These  are  probably 
defining  characteristics  of  the  policeman  which  show  a high  level 
of  consensus®  However,  children  of  lower  social  status  and  intel- 
ligence saw  the  policeman’s  major  role  as  “catching  people  who  have 
broken  the  law,”  rather  than  as  “helping  people”  or  “making  people 
obey  the  law”  (Figures  56  and  57) • Lower  class  children  and  those 
who  absorb  the  school  curriculum  less  effectively  place  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  “cops  .and  robbers"  aspect  of  the  policeman,  which 
suggests  that  their  image  of  policemen  may  be  formed  from  experi- 
ence with  mass  media  rather  than  by  the  schools® 


ligence  differences  appeared  consistently  was  in  assessment  of  how 
much  the  policeman  knows®  Children  of  high  intelligence  and  high 
status  were  less  convinced  of  his  omniscience  than  others  (Figures 
58  and  59)*  Children  in  the  upper  middle  classes  have  had  experi- 
ence with  many  men  who  possess  a great  deal  of  knowledge®  Police- 
men are  seen  as  educational  inferiors  by  people  in  professional  and 
executive  occupations,  but  the  occupation  of  policeman  is  of  rela- 
tively high  status  to  individuals  in  the  lower  class®  If  chi'  Iren 
use  “most  men"  they  know  as  the  criterion  for  comparison,  it  is 
reasonable  that  children  of  unskilled  workers  sometimes  will  judge 
the  policeman  as  more  knowledgeable  than  men  they  know  and  children 
of  professionals  and  executives  will  find  him  less  knowledgeable® 

To  the  degree  that  children  of  high  intelligence  are  also  more 
familiar  with  knowledgeable  men  with  whom  they  compare  the  police- 
msinj  the  same  process  may  operate. 

The  child's  view  of  the  system's  power  to  enforce  compliance 
was  assessed  by  a number  of  items:  ratings  of  power  to  "punish"  and 

•"make  poeple  obey"  which  the  “Supreme  Court,"  "government,"  and 
“Senator"  possess.  These  items  represent  the  compelling,  coercive 
power  of  various  levels  and  components  of  government,  apart  from 
the  policeman,  and  are  independent  of  the  children's  view  of  the 


differences  on  the  item  "The  policeman  is  mv 


favorite,"  were  marked:  lower  class  children  are  more  attached  to 


*he  -policeman.  IQ  differences,  though  present,  were  not  so  great 


There  was  no  difference  by  intelligence  or  social  class 


The  only  role  quality  item  in  which  social  class  and  intel- 
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FIGURE  54 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  A'lT'  C'HMENT  TO  THE 
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FIGIJBg  55 

COMPARISON  OP  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  ATTACHMENT 
TO  THE  POLICEMAN.  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  56 

COMPARISON  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  CHOICE  OF  "CATCH  TAW  BREAKERS" 
AS  MOST  IMPORTANT  ASPECT  OF  THE  POLICEMAN'S  ROLE,  WITHIN 

SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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Item:  Which  is  most  important  for 
the  policeman  to  do;  Make 
people  obey  law,  help  people, 
or  catch  law  breakers? 


Index  Scale:  Percentage 

Range  of  N:  33  - 565 
Significance  Unit:  9% 
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FIGURE  57 


COMPARISON  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUFS  IN  CHOICE  OF  "CATCH 
IAW  BREAKERS"  AS  MOST  IMPORTANT  ASPECT  0/  THE  POLICE- 
MAN'S ROLE,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  RATING  THE  ROLE 
PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  POLICEMAN  (KNOWLEDGE),  WITHIN 

SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  SIATUS  GROUPS  IN  RATING 
THE  ROLE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  POLICEMAN  (KNOWLEDGE), 

WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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justice  of  established  law*  The  child 9 s respect  for  the  President’s 
power  showed  social  class  differences  at  certain  ages;  but  these  do 
not,  in  our  opinion,  indicate  consistent  social  class  variations. 

The  same  is  true  for  ratings  of  the  ’’power  of  the  average  U.S*  Sen- 
ator.” Perception  of  the  President  as  powerful  is  established  at  a 
fairly  early  age  and  is  uninfluenced  by  school  learning*  The  image 

of  the  sc  f W-j  aivnY><awnA  •:*.  ^ j. ^ i ±. 
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seems  to  be  consensual. 


These  items  showed  relatively  few  age  differences,  except 
as  previously  noted.  Assessing  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  government  as  an  institutional  whole  increased  positively, 
consistent  with  the  general  tendency  for  children  to  see  govern- 
ment in  institutional  rather  than  personal  terms.  As  suggested 
earlier,  the  relatively  bright  child  learns  this  lesson  from  formal 
classroom  instruction  at  an  early  age.  When  compared  with  the  low 
IQ  group,  the  high  IQ  groups  perceived  that  both  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  government  had  more  power  to  punish  (Figures  60  and  6l). 
This  attribution  of  power  to  institutions  rather  than  to  persons 
occurred  earlier  for  children  of  high  intelligence.  Social  class 
differences  were  less  pronounced  on  this  item.  Home  and  school  may 
combine  to  reinforce  an  institutionalized  view  of  government  among 
children  of  high  intelligence,  permitting  them  to  form  this  view 
from  a school  curriculum  which  does  not  stress  this  topic  until 
grade  six  or  later • This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  observing  that 
intelligence  differences  for  both  of  these  items  were  least  marked 
in  the  lower  classes  at  early  grade  levels. 

The  children’s  view  of  the  citizen* s response  to  the  system’s 
demands  fer  compliance  was  measured  by  two  items:  one  dealing  with 

the  consequences  of  disregarding  law;  the  other  dealing  with  the 
appropriate  response  for  a citizen  to  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  in  error©  In  the  first  of  these,  IQ  differences  were  evident 
(rigure  62>»  Children  in  high  IQ  groups  were  less  convinced  that 
all  those  who  disobey  the  law  will  be  punished.  This  is  consistent 
with  findings  reported  earlier  concerning  the  low  tolerance  for 
ambiguities  in  the  legal  system  which  seems  characteristic  of  less 
intelligent  children.  Dolger  and  Ginandes  (19^-6)  reported  that 
children  from  lower  classes  prescribe  harsher  punishments  for 
crimes 9 but  their  study  did  not  control  for  intelligence. 

The  item  which  deals  with. a citizen9 s response  to  the 
policeman  who  is  in  error  showed  no  social  class  or  IQ  differences. 
Age  trends  appeared  on  this  item,  but  apparently  they  represent 
developmental,  age-related  tendencies  for  children  to  feel  less 
awe  for  authority  as  they  grow  older..  This  absence  of  social 
class  and  IQ  differences  in  children9 s response  to  a policeman 
who  £sj£s  them  to  do  something  they  feel  is  wrong  is  congruent 
with  the  absence  of  social  class  and  IQ  differences  in  assessing 
the  policeman9 8 power *. 
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FIGURE  60 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  RATING  THE  PUNITIVE 
POWER  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND 

GRADE 
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FIGURE  61 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  FATING  THE  PUNITIVE 
POWER  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  62 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  THE 
SUCCESS  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND 

GRADE 
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(5>)  Influencing  government  policy 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  element  in  the  complex  interaction 
between  the  citizen  and  the  government  is  his  perception  of  his  own 
ability  to  influence  the  governing  process.  This  view  includes  a 
conception  of  the  governments  responsiveness  to  persons  and  to 
groups  and  an  image  of  his  own  rol p> f.Vio 
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take  and  the  methods  by  which  he  can  make  his  opinions  known.  This 
aspect  of  the  role  relationship  between  the  government  and  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  essential  for  the  functioning  of  a democracy.  It 
is  this  behavior  toward  which  the  individual  child  must  be  directed 
if  he  is  to  act  effectively  as  an  adult  citizen.  The  influence  of 
the  home  and  the  school  join  to  produce  a participating  citizen  who 

feels  efficacious  in  influencing  office  holders  and  policy-making 
units, 


Family  influence  focuses  on  developing  a sense  of  respect 
and  attachment  to  the  system  and  may  also  encourage  the  child* s 
interest  in  current  affairs  and  national  topics  and  his  participa- 
tion as  a member  of  community  groups.  Although  the  child* s attach- 
ment to  the  system  and  his  orientation  toward  compliance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  required  by  group  membership  may  transfer 
directly  from  the  family  to  other  groups  and  organizations,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  argue  that  a feeling  of  participation  in  the 
decision-making  processes  of  the  national  government  can  be  gener- 
alized from  experience  within  the  family.  The  influence  of  the 
family  may  be  more  directly  relevant  in  the  development  of  attitudes 
of  affiliation  and  compliance  than  it  is  in  the  organization  of  a 
sense  of  personal  efficacy  and  ability  to  influence  the  system. 

The  .amily's  impact  in  this  area  is  more  likely  to  come  from  the 
child’s  observation  of  his  parents*  behavior  and  from  identification 
with  their  pattern  of  participation  and  expressions  of  efficacy, 
than  from  the  child's  experience  of  effectiveness  in  influencing 
family  decisions.  The  child's  perception  of  familial  models  for 
political  activity  differs  by  social  class.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  high  status  individuals  express  more  interest  in  politics  than 
do  lower  status  persons.  Also,  high  status  adults  receive  more 
institutional  support  for  engaging  in  political  activity  than  do 
persons  in  the  working  class.  Children  may  use  these  observations 
in  formulating  their  own  expectations  about  the  efficacy  of  politi- 
cal involvement. 

This  feeling  of  effectiveness  vis  a vis  the  political  system 
is  related  to  earlier  stages  of  attachment  and  compliance.  Evidence 
presented  previously  demonstrates  the  blind  faith  of  young  children 
in  the  benevolence  and  omniscience  of  the  President  and  the  govern- 
ment. So  long  as  this  unquestioning  trust  persists,  there  is  pre- 
sumably little  need  for  the  child  to  exercise  control  or  influence 
in  the  governmental  activities.  If  government  need  not  be  influ- 
enced—if  it  is  so  protective,  so  strong,  and  so  perfect  that  the 
citizen's  needs  are  automatically  served— participation  i*s  unnecessary. 
The  child  who  is  strongly  attached  in  this  elementary  fashion  would 
not  be  likely  to  develop  attitudes  which  lead  to  political  involve- 
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mentc  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  shift  from  these  early  idealistic 
orientations  toward  the  system  to  a view  of  government  that  permits 
and  encourages  his  participation;  there  oust  be  a reorientation  or 
differentiation  in  the  child's  perception  so  that  he  will  see  the 
government  in  more  complex  terms*  Compared  to  the  young  child's 
idealization,  this  ramified  conception  of  the  government  is  less 
positive,  more  cautious  in  character.  In  a publication  in  19^3 . 
Tuttle  considered  the  dysfunctional  consequences  of  attempted  in- 
culcation of  unquestioning  obedience  as  a character  trait*  He 
called  obedience  a temporary  protection  for  the  child  and  a conven- 
ience to  society*  Unquestioning  obedience  negates  the  free  choice 
which  democracy  requires* 

This  reorientation  in  the  view  of  the  government  and  its 
operation  is  presumably  related  to  information  obtained  at  school; 
that  is,  teaching  in  the  classroom  should  give  the  child  a more 
realistic  perception  of  government,  redirecting  his  earlier  attach- 
ment and  compliance  orientations*  The  school  provides  a more  com- 
plex conceptualization  of  the  system*  The  data  presented  in  this 
section  will  allow  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  influence  of  the 
family  and  the  school  and  of  the  impact  of  information  and  cogni- 
tive elements  in  the  development  of  efficacy* 

Conception,  of  the  system  .and  the  role  of  the  citizen.— 
Iiigh.  IQ  children  have  more  reservations  about  the  competence  of  the 
government  thaq  low  statns children.  The  child's  image  of  gov- 
ernment and  governmental  processes  changes  dramatically  during  the 
elementary  school  years »>  Unlike  the  young  children  who  perceive 
the  government  as  an  undifferentiated  object,  older  children  regard 
the  government  as  more  complex  and  differentiated  and  characterize 
the  system  more  by.  .institutional  and  formal  rules  than  by  personal- 
ities and  personal  interaction*  The  eighth  grader  is  much  less 
idealistic,  has  much  less  trust  in  the  beneficence  of  government 
and  its  officials*  These  changes  are  illustrated  by  the  item, 

'‘What  goes  on  in  the  government  is  all  for  the  best."  Although  the 
entire  group  maintains  a basic  trust  in  government,  the  older  sub- 
jects express  greater  reservation* 


The  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  ex'  intelli- 
gence to  the  child's  image  of  government  are  summarized  in  Figure 
63*  There  were  also  some  social  class  divergencies  but  the  pattern 
was  not  consistent*  The  differences  between  intelligence  groups 
were  much  greater  and  were  also  largest  at  higher  grade  levels*  The 
differences  between  high  and  low  IQ  groups  at  grades  seven  and 
eight,  for  example,  were  more  than  two  significance  units  in  two 
out  of  the  three  social  class  groupings*  In  perception  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  children  of  low  intelligence  at  gr^de  eight  were  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  children  of  high  intelligence  at  grades 
five  and  six*  The  impact  of  cognitive  ability  as  a mediating  vari- 
able is  considerably  greater  than  the  effects  of  social  class* 

There  was  also  a difference  between  IQ  groups  in  rating  the  Presi- 
dent s infallibility  (Figure  6^f ) • Brighter  children  were  less 
likely  to  say  that  the  President  is  perfect  in  performing  his 
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FIGURE  63 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  BELIEF  THAT  THE 
GOVERNMENT  IS  "ALL  FOR  THE  BEST" , WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS 

AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  64 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  RATING  THE  INFALLI- 
BILITY OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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administrative  duties*  This  is  congruent  with  the  greater  tendency 
of  brighter  children  to  be  skeptical  about  "what  goes  on  in  the  gov- 
ernment e" 

This  decline  in  assessment  of  the  government  and  its  repre- 
sentatives as  completely  reliable,  good,  and  infallible  is  under- 
stood more  clearly  in  relation  to  a concurrent  rice  in  regard  for 
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Supreme  Court  (and  in  some  respects,  the  government)  are  judged  more 
positively  on  certain  characteristics  by  older  children*  For  essam- 
ple,  Chapter  III  documents  the  fact  that  the  evaluation  of  the  power 
and  general  competence  of  the  government  rises  with  age®  This  de- 
cline in  rating  of  the  absolute  benevolence  and  infallibility  of 
both  figures  and  institutions,  which  parallels  the  rise  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  government  as  institutional  rather  than  personal,  makes 
vigilance  and  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  more  crucial* 
The  data  presented  point  out  the  role  of  cognitive  factors  in  medi- 
ating this  change  in  view  of  the  governmental  system* 

It  is  apparently  not  social  class  or  family  milieu  that 
effect  a change  in  the  child’s  conception  of  the  government  but 
information  and  teaching  provided  by  the  school  that  encourage  the 
child  to  view  government  with  certain  reservations®  This  decline 
in  unquestioned  faith  is  part  of  the  process  of  political  socializa- 
tion and  is  essential  to  the  emergence  of  assertive  political  in- 
volvement® The  citizen  who  believes  in  the  inevitable  trustworthi- 
ness of  those  in  charge  has  little  cause  or  need  to  participate  to 
insure  that  his  own  desires  and  wishes  are  being  heeded*  This 
changing  image  and  the  effect  of  cognitive  processes  in  bringing  it 
about  seem  to  be  a focal  point  in  the  emergence  of  a mature,  politi- 
cally-involved citizen* 

The  child* s knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  influence  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  legislation  was  indexed  by  ratings  of  figures 
and  groups  on  how  much  influence  they  can  exert  on  legislative  deci- 
sions* Social  class  differences  in  perception  of  the  legislative 
influence  of  groups  and  individuals  were  minimal , in  some  items 
lower-class  students  viewed  all  groups,  particularly  churches, as 
more  influential*  There  was  a similar  tendency  in  children  of  low 
intelligence  to  rate  all  pressure  groups  as  highly  effective* 


Data  on  one  of  these  questions  are  shown  in  Figure  65*  While 
there  was  a tendency  at  grades  three-four  for  children  of  lower  in- 
telligence to  rate  the  average  person's  influence  on  lawmaking  rela- 
tively high,  this  trend  was  reversed  at  the  seventh-eighth  grade 
period*  These  findings  are  consistent  with  the  importance  schools 
place  upon  individual  political  activity*  More  ■Lie  tsil  igent  children 
absorb  the  belief  in  individual  political  effectiveness  which  is 
taught  by  the  school®  The  average  person  was  rated  by  high  IQ,  high 
status  children  as  less  influential  than  unions,  about  as  influen- 
tial as  rich  people,  and  slightly  more  influential  than  big  compa- 
nies, newspapers,  and  churches*  Children’s  perception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  citizens'  interest  in  the  government  does  not  vary  by 
intelligence  or  social  status* 
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FIGURE  65 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  RATING  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  THE  AVERAGE  CITIZEN  ON  LEGISLATION,  WITHIN  SOCIAL 

STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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\b;  interaction  with  the  system  t,  - "Coordinate  with  percep- 
tion cf  the  good  citizen's  role  is  the  child's  conception  of  the 
political  system's  responsiveness  to  attempts  that  adults*  and  par- 
ticularly fcis  own  family*  make  to  influence  it*  Since  a feeling  of 
efficacy  of  political  action  is  a paramount  goal  of  socialization 
it  is  important  to  understand  the  circumstances  that  foster  these 
feelings* 


The  sense  of  political  efficacy  is  higher  in  children  of 
high  intelligence  and  high  social  status  (Figures  66  and  67)*  The 
effects  of  both  social  class  and  intelligence  were  marked  and  repre- 
sent impacts  as  great  as  any  on  the  indices  discussed  in  this  report. 
Social  class  differences  were  large*  even  at  the  third  and  fourth 
grades*  and  increased  with  age*  Differences  between  IQ  groups  were 
even  more  marked  than  those  between  social  class  levels;  the  low  IQ 
group  was  three  or  four  years  behind  the  high  IQ  group  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a sense  of  efficacy.  The  eighth-grade  child  of  low  intel- 
ligence was  scarcely  above  the  highly  intelligent  third  or  fourth 
grader#  Moreover*  differences  between  IQ  groups  increased  with  age* 
Table  60  shows  the  magnitude  of  change  between  grades  three  and  four 
and  grades  seven  and  eight  for  the  low  status,  middle  status,  and 
high  status  groups  by  level  of  IQ* 


TABLE  60 

THS  RELATION  OF  IQ  TO  INCREASE  IN  EFFICACY 
(Magnitude  of  Change  in  Mean  Efficacy  Score: 
Grades  7-8  Minus  Grades  3-4) 


Intelligence 

Low  Status 

Middle  Status 

High  Status 

High 

3.3 

3-6 

3.9 

Medium 

3.6 

2.6 

3.1 

Low 

2.2 

2.6 

2*8 

Both  the  rate  of  change  and  the  absolute  level  of  this  kind 
of  involvement  showed  great  divergence  among  groups*  As  in  previous 
times,  the  importance  of  the  school  as  a socializing  agent  is  under- 
lined by  the  increments  that  are  related  to  intelligence#  This  sug- 
gests that  socialization  toward  political  involvement  is  retarded  in 
children  whose  intelligence  is  below  average* 

The  child's  own  response  to  his  perception  of  the  citizen's 
role  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  system  was  reflected  in  the  item* 
"Bow  interested  are  you  in  current  events?'*  This  item  also  showed 
no  social  class  differences  at  any  age.  The  differences  that  ap- 
peared at  grades  seven  and  eight  were  related  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  child  (Figure  68)*  The  greater  interest  reported  by  the  high 
intelligence  group  may  reflect  a more  general  interest  in  events  of 


FIGURE  66 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  THEIR  SENSE  OF 
POLITICAL  EFFICACY,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  67 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  THEIR 
SENSE  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  67— Continued 
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FIGURE  68 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  POLITICAL 
INTEREST,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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the  external  world,  possibly  reinforced  by  a belief  that  the  citizen 
should  be  interested  in  government  and  a greater  understanding  of 
current  affairs  as  presented  in  the  mass  media*  This  increased  com- 
prehension may,  in  turn,  motivate  the  child  to  follow  current  events 
regularly. 

The  relatively  small  differences  by  social  status  that  ap- 
peared in  the  child  Vs  expression  of  his  own  interest  are  in  eh&zp 
contrast  to  the  level  of  interest  in  current  events  that  he  reports 
his  family  displays  (see  Figure  30).  The  social  class  differences 
increased  by  age  and  were  significant  at  all  levels,  paralleling 
differences  in  interest  that  appear  in  studies  of  adults.  While 
many  of  the  questions  asked  of  adults  deal  with  specific  events 
around  election  time  or  their  interest  in  particular  issues,  the 
greater  level  of  interest  found  among  citizens  of  higher  socioeco- 
nomic levels  is  also  reflected  in  children's  reports  of  the  general 
interest  of  their  family.  Although  not  as  great  as  the  social  class 
divergences,  IQ  differences  on  this  item  were  significant,  and  may 
be  indicative  of  the  intelligent  child's  more  alert  and  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  level  of  interest  displayed  by  his  family. 

The  contrast  between  the  child's  own  interest  and  that  of 
his  family  raises  an  interesting  point  about  socialization  of  politi- 
cal involvement.  The  child  is  encouraged  by  the  school  to  recognize 
the  need  for  interest  and  participation  in  governmental  affairs  and 
democratic  processes.  Sharp  variation  among  social  classes  in  family 
interest  indicates,  however,  that  some  of  these  children  have  much 
greater  family  support  (and  possibly  community  support)  to  carry  out 
and  implement  involvement  norms  of  which  they  are  aware.  At  a rela- 
tively early  age  the  child  recognizes  the  importance  of  interest  and 
active  participation.  If  he  grows  up  in  a family  which  supports 
this  interest  by  showing  an  interest  itself  and  by  participating  in 
community  affairs  and  activities,  it  is  likely  that  this  reinforce- 
ment will  encourage  the  child  to  greater  participation  and  irvolve- 
ment  as  an  adult.  The  child  whose  interest  is  initiated  by  the 
school  and  mass  media,  but  who  finds  himself  in  a family  that  is 
apathetic  and  non-participating,  is  less  likely  to  become  involved. 

In  short,  there  is  differential  reinforcement  for  the  child's  politi- 
cal interest  from  one  family  and  social  class  to  another.  These 
findings  on  family  interest  are  further  supported  by  data  which  show 
that,  while  there  are  no  differences  by  intelligence,  wide  diver- 
gences appear  between  social  classes  in  rating  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  teacher  and  one's  father  in  teaching  citizenship.  The 
teacher  is  clearly  the  major  source  of  this  training  for  low-status 
children  (see  Figure  31)* 

Participation  in  political  discuppioa  end  concern  with 
political  issues  are  more  frequent  among  children  of. high  intelli- 
gence and  social  status.— Both  indices  dealing  with  verbal  involve- 
ment followed  the  pattern  of  the  efficacy  data  discussed  earlier. 

In  participation  in  political  discussion,  which  includes  talking 
with  friends,  peers,  and  family,  social  class  differences  were 
large  and  stable  across  the  age  levels;  the  IQ  differences  increased 
with  age  (Figures  69  and  70).  These  social  class  differences  proba- 


FIGURE  69 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  THEIR  PARTICIPATION 
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FIGURE  70 

COMPARISON  OF  MiSANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  THEIR 
PARTICIPATION  IN  POLITICAL  DISCUSSION,  WITHIN  IQ  AND 
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parents  about  country's 

problems;  with  friends  about  Significance  Unit:  .14 
candidates? 


Range  of  N:  70  - 620 
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bly  reflect . variations  in  level  of  Interest  of  the  child's  associ- 
ates » Consistent  with  the  social  class  differences  in  family  inter- 
est, a child  who  perceives  his  parents  as  uninterested  in  current 
events  is  not  likely  to  discuss  this  topic  with  theoc  The  differ- 
ences by  IQ  level  show  an  increasing  interest  and  comprehension  of 

the  system  and  the  issues  involved  as  the  child  is  socialized  within 
the  school* 

The  involvement  of  the  child  with  political  and  ideological 
issues,  as  reflected  in  questions  dealing  with  his  interest  and  de- 
fense of  personal  opinions,  draws  in  part  from  the  child's  feeling 
that  the  good  citizen  is  alert  and  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
country , a norm  that  defines. behavior  and  cuts  across  social  classes* 
There  was  relatively  little  class  difference  en  this  index® 

IQ  differences  in  this  type  of  involvement  were  significant  and  in- 
creased w.i.th  age  (Figures  71  and  72)®  Interest  ia  specific  issues, 
however,  was  clearly  related  to  understanding  of  the  system  and  to 
awareness  of  the  events  in  local  and  national  government* 

. . Litt  (1963)»  in  studying  a community’s  attempts  to  improve 
civics  education,  reported  results  on  several  attitude  scales  ad- 
ministered to  high  school  students  before  and  after  the  ure  of  a 
civics  curriculum  designed  to  increase  citizen  participation®  In 
some  areas,  there  was  evidence  that  socioeconomic  differences  in 
attitude  were  decreased:  however,  conceptions  of  the  .citizen's  role 
in  influencing  government,  sense  of  efficacy  and  political  activi- 
ties were  particularly  resistant  to  change..  The  working  class  stu- 
dents, although  equivalent  to  students  from  higher  status  levels  in 
their  acceptance  of  democratic  principles,  perceived  politics  as 
being  conducted  by  formal  institutions  working  in  harmony  for  the 

benefit  of  all  and  needing  little  control  or  assistance  from  citi- 
zens* 


In  summary,  the  data  presented  in  this  section  have  shown 
that . lower  status  children  store  frequently  accept  authority  figures 
as  right  and  rely  oa  their  trustworthiness  and  benign  intent*  There 
is,  therefore,  more  acquiescence  to  the  formal  structure  and  less 
tendency  to  question  the  motivations  behind < the  behavior  of  govern- 
ment and  governmental  officials.  The  interest  that  children  in  all 
social  classes  and  XQ  levels  display  in  contemporary  political 
events  is  differentially  supported  by  the  adult  models  in  different 
social  class  levels*  Some  families  clearly  support  participation; 
other  families  are  apparently  contributing  to  apathy  by  failing  to 
respond  to  the  child -s  awareness  of  the  ideal  citizen's  behavior  in 
these  areas*  The  school  seems  to  be  particularly  effective  in 
transmitting  information  about  the  structure  of  the  system,  but  the 
schools  are  not  doing  an  adequate  job  in  socializing  children  in 
active  participation®  This  i&  particularly  crucial  because  lower- 
status  children  have  few  institutional  or  community  supports  for 
political  participation  and  involvement  in  the  years  following 
eighth  grade  graduation  and  may  be  incompletely  socialized  in  this 
area  (Rose,  I960). 
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FIGURE  71 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  TKEXR  CONCERN  ABOUT 

Concern 
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Item:  Combination  of  five  items — 
have  you  discussed  and  taken 
sides  on:  the  United  Nations; 
foreign  aid;  unemployment; 
aid  to  education;  taxes? 


Index  Scale;  0 - None 

10  - Taken  sides 
„ M on  five  issues 

Range  of  N:  25  - 541 

Significance  Unit:  .43 
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FIGURE  72 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  THEIR 
CONCERN  ABOUT  POLITICAL  ISSUES,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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(6)  Participation  in  the  election  process 


The  involvement  of  citizens  in  the  process  of  elections  is. 

Q course,  a critical  aspect  of  political  participation  and  involve- 
men^.  Although  the  child’s  age  necessarily  limits  his  potential  for 

participating  in  this  process,  his  attitudes  in  this  area  are  irapoj.  - 
• t ant  because  'h h p- v roiowanf  ^..4... x.  • • . 

system^-one  of  the  mediating  organizations  through  which  the 
citizen  may  express  his  views  and  influence  the  operation  of  the 
governmental  structure • We  will  examine  in  this  section,  the  asso- 
ciation of  social  class  milieu  and  IQ  wit*.  conceptions  of  the  elec- 
tion process* 

. . Coaoeption  of  the  system  .—Voting  is  more  salient  as  a 

aafeL-gf.  gov.yiyent  to  children  alth  high  IQ«  It  was  noted  earlier 
that  the  child  s view  of  government  and  the  objects  he  selects  to 
represent  it  focus  increasingly  upon  activities,  especially  voting, 
as  he  grows  older*  Social  class  and  IQ  influences  upon  the  child’s 
conceptualization  of  voting  as  a symbol  of  our  government  are  shown 
in  Figures  73  and  7^*  The  influence  of  IQ  upon  response  to  this 
item  is  greater  than  the  effect  of  social  class;  those  differences 
by  social  class  which  appeared  were  not  consistent,  while  the  influ- 
ence of  intelligence  was  apparent  at  all  grade  levels.  This  shift 
m response  is  part  of  a general  trend  toward  abstract  conceptuali- 
zation of^the  system  and  its  operations  in  relation  to  the  individ- 
ual* Formal  teaching  in  the  school  encourages  perception  of  the 
system  in  terms  of  a process  end,  specifically,  in  terms  of  voting* 

•^-Children  are  more  willing  to  accent  the  possibility 
ia  the  governmental  system.  0?he  importance  of  elections 
m the  child’s  view  of  the  system  and  the  motivations  which  lead 
individuals  to  run  for  office  are  indicated  in  responses  to  an  item 
which  asked  whether  people  who  run  for  elective  office  do  so  to 
keep  things  as  good  as  they  are  in  the  country,"  to  "be  important 
and  make  money  for  themselves,"  or  to  "change  things  that  are  not 
good  about  the  country*"  The  images  children  of  our  group  had  of 
election  candidates  were  not  greatly  influenced  by  social  class 

”ere  ffiod®rately  influenced  by  intelligence  (Figures  73  and  76). 
Children  of  high  intelligence  saw  candidates  as  desiring  to  change 
imperfection  in  the  system;  this  is  congruent  with  the  attitudes  of 
these  children  toward  the  system.  In  previous  items,  it  was  noted 
that  the  child  of  high  intelligence  is  less  likely  to  be  convinced 
that  what  happens  in  government  is  all  for  the  best  and  is  more 
likely  to  show  reservations  about  the  government  and  its  representa- 
tives. The  perception  that  the  system  needs  to  be  changed  (by  citi- 
zens and  elected  officials)  indicates  an  orientation  toward  change 
and  a concept  of  the  ideal  government  as  one  in  which  changes  should 
be  made*  These  children  are  willing  to  accept  the  idea  that  a 
system  as  important  as  that  of  government  has  elements  which  should 
be  changed*  Perhaps  their  basic  confidence  in  the  processes  is 
such  that  they  do  not  see  change  as  threatening*  In  contrast,  chil- 
dren in  the  low  intelligence  group  are  more  inclined  to  be  oriented 
toward  the  status  quo;  they  think  of  government  as  representing 


FIGURE  73 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  CHOICE  OF  VOTING  AS 
A SYMBOL  OF  OUR  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  WITHIN  SOCIAL 

STATUS  AND  GRADE 


FIGURE  73— Continued 


Item:  Combination  of  two  items : 
choice  of  voting  as  best 
picture  of  government  and 
as  source  of  national  pride. 


Index  Scale:  0 - Neither 
2 - Both 

Range  of  N;  72  - 631 
Significance  Units  .09 
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FIGURE  74 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  CHOICE 
OF  VOTING  AS  A SYMBOL  OF  OUR  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
WITHIN  IQ  ANP  GRADE 
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FIGURL  75 

COMPARISON  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  CHOICE  OF  GOVERNMENT  REFORM 
AS  A REASON  FOR  SEEKING  OFFICE,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS 

AND  GRADE 
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Item:  People  want  to  get  elected 

to:  change  things;  make  money 
or  be  important;  keep  things 
as  good  as  they  are. 
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FIGURE  76 

COMPARISON  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  CHOICE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT REFORM  AS  A REASON  FOR  SEEKING  OFFICE,  WITHIN  IQ 

AND  GRADE ' 
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Range  of  Ns  71  - 619 
Significance  Unit:  8% 


benign  and  competent  operations  needing  no  change*  Social  class 
differences  that  appeared  in  this  item  were  in  the  same  direction- 
high  status  groups  were  inclined  to  see  a candidate's  motivation  as 
desire  for  change,  while  the  low  status  groups  tended  to  perceive 
candidates  as  wanting  to  maintain  the  status  quo* 

A distinct  part  of  children's  ideas  about  how  role  occupants 
are  changed  is  their  conception  of  political  parties,  the  relation^ 
ships  between  them,  and  their  value  to  the  total  political  system* 

The  first  important  element  is  the  perception  of  "How  much  difference 
is  there  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Bepublicans?"  The  choices 
ranged  on  a five-point  scale  from  "a  very  big  difference"  to  "no 
difference* " There  were  no  distinctions  by  social  class  or  intelli- , 
gence  in  children's  image  of  differences  between  the  two  parties 
(Appendix  G). 

As  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later  in  this  section,  the 
socialization  into  affiliation  with  party  begins  to  be  differentiated 
by  social  class  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  is  quite  apparent 
by  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades*  Although  at  grades  seven  and 
eight  children  begin  to  choose  party  affiliation  along  social  class 
lines  (Democrats  predominating  among  the  working  class,  etc*),  they 
do  not  begin  to  regard  their  party  as  essentially  different  from  the 
ether  major  party* 

These  findings  of  minimal  social  class  variation  in  percep- 
tion of  the  amount  of  difference  between  parties  are  modified  by  the 
children's  perception  of  the  Bepublicans*  and  Democrats'  stands  on 
specific  issues  and  events*  An  index  drawn  from  the  series  of  items 
including  "Who  does  most  to  help  people  who  are  out  of  work?",  "Who 
does  most  to  keep  us  out  of  war?",  etc*,  showed  some  social  class 
differences  (Figure  77)  which  appeared  most  clearly  in  the  tendency 
of  the  low  status  group  to  attribute  more  positive  activities  to 
Democrats  than  did  the  other  two  groups  at  grades  seven  and  eight— 
the  time  when  socialization  into  party  affiliation  has  become  most 
salient  for  the  child*  These  findings  parallel  the  social  class 
differences  in  evaluation  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  found  in 
studies  of  adults,  although  they  are  not  so  great* 

Partisan  conflict  is  a prominent  factor  in  the  conceptuali- 
zation of  political  parties  and  their  relationship  to  the  system* 
Children's  view  of  the  importance  of  partisan  conflict  was  assessed 
in  answers  to  the  question:  "If  the  Democrats  and  Bepublicans  dis- 

agreed on  important  things,  would  it  be  good  or  bad  for  the  country?" 
Social  class  differences  were  not  consistent  on  this  Item;  children 
of  high  intelligence  at  grades  seven  and  eight  more  often  said  it 
wenld  not  be  bad  for  the  country  if  there  were  disagreement,  but 
this  was  not  consistent  enough  to  be  regarded  as  a trend  (Appendix 
0).5 


5 

It  is  possible  that  an  item  which  more  fully  explicated  the 
nature  of  the  disagreement,  asking  about  public  discussion  and  de- 
bate between  parties,  would  have  received  a somewhat  more  positive 
response  and  would  have  differentiated  between  high  and  low  IQ  groups* 


Democrats 
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FIGURE  77 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  THEIR 
APPRAISAL  OF  THE  RELATIVE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  DEMOCRATS  AND 
REPUBLICANS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  WELFARE,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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Item:  Combination  of  six  items  — 
which  party  does  more:  for 
rich  people;  to  keep  us  out 
of  war;  to  help  unemployed; 
to  protect  rights;  to  help 
your  family;  for  the  U,Se? 
(Choice  of  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, or  both  same). 


7-8 

Index  Scale:  1 - Republicans 

7 - Both  same 

_ , „ 13  - Democrats 

Range  of  N:  6Q  _ 47g 

Significance  Unit:  .40 
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There  is  an  increasing  tendency  with  age  for  children  to 
feel  that  disagreement  has  positive  functions.  This  tendency,  how- 
ever, is  far  below  that  of  adults  (as  evidenced  by  teacher  responses), 
which  indicates  that  on  this  point  socialization  v/ichin  the  school  is 
ineffective.  Data  on  curricula  suggest  that  very  little  stress  is 
placed  on  political  parties  until  late  in  the  elementary  school.  One 
conclusion  from  these  data  is  that  although  the  amount  of  difference 
perceived  between  political  parties  and  beliefs  about  the  effects  of 
their  disagreement  do_  not  vary  by  social  class  or  intelligence,  the 
attribution  of  more  beneficial  actions  and  political  policies  to  the 
party  of  one’s  choice  does  vary  by  social  class,  corresponding  to 
known  social  class  differences  in  political  party  allegiance  in 
adults • 


(b)  Perception  of  the  role  of  the  citizen. --Perception  of  the 
citizen*  s duty  to  vote,  is  not  related  to 

proportion  of  children  _of_  high  intelligence  believe  that  the  good 
citizen  is  one  _who_  votes.  The  child’s  view  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  political  system  is  relatively  uninfluenced 
by  social  class.  Children  of  the  three  social  status  levels  in  our 
study  showed  no  difference  in  their  responses  to  the  item  dealing  with 
voting  as  a mark  of  the  good  citizen,  nor  did  any  social  class  differ- 
ences appear  in  their  attitudes  concerning  whether  adults  should  be- 
long to  a political  party,  should  vote  with  their  party,  or  whether 
children  should  eventually  affiliate  with  the  same  party  as  their 
parents.  The  norms  of  party  voting  activity,  affiliation,  and  party 
xoyalty  seem  not  to  be  socialized  differently  in  the  various  social 
class  groups*  If  socialization  of  norms  about  citizen  participation 
in  elections  and  political  party  membership  were  accomplished  prima- 
rily through  experiences  in  the  home  and  community,  significant  social 
class  differences  should  emerge.  It  is  likely  that  the  school  is 
primarily  responsible  for  transmitting  to  the  child  a definition  of 
the  norms  of  citizen  behavior  in  this  aspect  of  the  system. 

Children  of  higher  intelligence,  more  often  than  those  in 
lower  groups,  defined  the  good  citizen  as  one  who  votes;  this  is  es- 
pecially true  of  seventh  and  eighth  graders  (Figure  78).  Also, 
these  more  gifted  youngsters  defined  the  relationship  of  a citizen 
to  his  political  party  differently  since  they  rejected  the  idea  that 
’’one  should  vote  along  party  lines”  (Figure  79) , a tendency  particu- 
larly evident  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Similarly,  children 
of  high  intelligence  placed  less  importance  upon  adult  membership  in 
political  parties  (Figure  80). 

The  lack  of  social  class  influence  and  the  greater  relevance 
of  intelligence  in  this  part  of  the  socializing  process  indicate 
that  the  school  is  the  principal  force  in  teaching  that  a spirit  of 
independence  from  party  affiliation  is  part  of  good  citizenship. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  responses  of  our  teacher  group  which 
showed  a marked  tendency  to  prefer  independence  from  party  affilia- 
tion. 


(c)  Interaction  with  the  system.— The  data  presented  show 


FIGURE  78 

COMPARISON  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  CHOICE  OF  VOTING  AS  THE 
CITIZEN’S  MOST  IMPORTANT  OBLIGATION,  WITHIN  SOCIAL 

STATUS  AND  GRADE 


Grades  3-4  5-6 

Item:  Which  is  the  best  adult  citi- 
zen? one  who  votes  and  gets 
others  to  vote.  (Seven  other 
alternatives;  child  selected 
two). 


7-8 

Index  Scale:  Percentage 

Range  of  N:  34  - 563 
Significance  Unit:  9% 
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FIGURE  79 

COMPARISON  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  CHOICE  OF  PARTISANSHIP  AS 
A BASIS  FOR  CANDIDATE  PREFERENCE,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS 

AND  GRADE 
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Item:  Should  the  citizen  vote  only 
for  candidates  sponsored  bv 
his  political, party . or 
should  he  vote  for  the  can- 
didate of  his  choice? 


7-8 

Index  Scale:  Percentage 

Range  of  N:  55  - 530 
Significance  Unit:  9% 
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FIGURE  80 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  RATING  THE  IMPORTANCE 
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Item:  How  important  is  it  for 
grown-ups  to  belong  to  a 
political  party? 


Indess  Scale:  1 - Very  import. 

4 - Not  import. 

Range  of  N:  59  - 511 


Significance  Unit:  .14 


that  it  is  the  school , mediated  through  the  child's  cognitive  proc- 
esses, that  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  image  of  elections, 
the  voting  process,  and  the  citizen's  relation  to  this  process 
through  political  parties.  We  turn  now  to  itoms  that  deal  more 
specifically  with  para-adult  participation.  These  questions  concern 
those  adult  activities  which  are  directly  political— inquiries  about 
party  affiliation  and  active  interest  in  elections  and  candidates. 

Political  activity  is  higher  in  children_of  high  intelligence 
and,  social  status.  While  the  data  in  the  previous  section  showed 
little  differentiation  by  social  class  in  the  internalization  of 
norms,  political  activities  quite  clearly  show  differential  sociali- 
zation by  social  status  groups  (Figures  8l  and  82).  Differences  be- 
tween social  class  levels  that  appeared  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  were  greater  than  those  by  intelligence  which  existed  only  at 
the  higher  grade  levels.  Family  and  community  apparently  support 
and  encourage  active  participation  in  the  election  process.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  social  class  distinctions  in  family  interest  pre- 
viously noted;  participation  in  the  election  process  is  probably  also 
reinforced  by  the  school.  It  is  significant  that  high  status  groups 
are  more  active  politically  despite  the  absence  of  social  class  dif- 
ferences in  acceptance  of  citizenship  norms  associated  with  affili- 
ation and  voting  with  a party. 

In  partisanship  behavior,  defined  as  commitment  to  a politi- 
cal party  and  a sense  of  obligation  to  vote  with  it,  eighth  graders' 
views  differed  significantly  from  those  of  teachers.  Figures  83$  84, 
85,  and  86  show  the  effect  of  social  class  and  intelligence  upon 
socialization  into  partisanship  behavior.  There  is  a pronounced 
relationship  between  the  report  that  one  does  not  know  what  the  par- 
ties are  or  does  not  know  which  party  he  would  choose  and  both  intel- 
ligence and  social  class  (Figures  83  and  84).  Parties  are  not  mean- 
ingful organizations  for  expressions  of  political  involvement  for 
children  of  low  intelligence. 

Both  intelligence  and  social. status  are  important  mediating 

propensity  of  children  to  report  that  they  would  vote  as  Independ- 
ents rather  than. as  democrats  or  Republicans  is  reported  in  Figure 
83*  The  readiness  to  avoid  identifying  with  a single  party  increased 
with  age  and  was  more  characteristic  of  high  status  children  then  of 
those  in  working  class  levels.  Children  of  high  iat  .igence  particu- 
larly seventh  and  eighth  graders,  preferred  not  to  • ,£. t themselves 
to  a party.  Differences  between  the  two  extreme  jr/«>Mps  (high  IQ- 
high  statue,  low  IQ-low  status)  were  dramatic.  T1  4 proportion  of  low 
IQ,  low  status  children  who  exhibited  political  independence  by  the 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  was  not  as  high  as  the  proportion  of  high  IQ, 
high  status  third  and  fourth  graders  with  the  same  orientations. 
Moreover,  in  this  low  status  group,  gravitation  towards  independence 
from  political  affiliation  did  not  increase  with  age,  indicating  that 
socialisation  by  the  school  towards  independence  is  achieved  only 
among  the  higher  IQ  children.  Thus,  intelligence  mediates  school 
experiences,  cutting  across  social  class  levels  to  accelerate 


FIGURE  81 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY, 
WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  82 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  POLITICAL 
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ton; read  about  candidates; 
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FIGURE  83 

COMPARISON  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  REPORTING  EITHER  THAT  THEY 
DO  NOT  KNOW  WHICH  PARTY  TO  CHOOSE  OR  THAT  THEY  DO  NOT 
KNOW  WHAT  PARTIES  ARE,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  84 

COMPARISON  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  REPORTING  EITHER 
THAT  THEY  DO  NOT  KNOW  WHICH  PARTY  TO  CHOOSE  OR  THAT 
THEY  DO  NOT  KNOW  WHAT  PARTIES  ARE,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  85 


COMPARISON  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  REPORTING  INDEPENDENCE  FROM 
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PARTY  COMMITMENT,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  86 

COMPARISON  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  INDEPENDENCE 
FROM  PARTY  COMMITMENT,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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acquisition  of  attitudes  devaluing  partisan  activity* 


The  intensity  of  emotional  reaction  following  the  i960  elec- 
tion, as  it  is  recalled  by  these  children,  did  not  vary  either  by 
social  class  or  intelligence  (Appendix  G)*  The  type  of  involvement 
implied  'n  this  item  (emotional  concern  with  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
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its  operations,  and  the  participation  of  the  child  in  the  competi- 
tive excitement  of  a national  contest*  This  kind  of  involvement 
seems  to  be  evenly  distributed  across  intelligence  and  social  class 
backgrounds*  Like  some  of  the  norms  of  political  behavior,  such  as 
the  importance  of  voting  and  political  interest,  it  is  an  experience 
widely  shared  and  not  socialized  differentially  in  subgroups* 


Choice  of  party  is  not  related  to  social  status  until  after 
grade  five.  The  particular  choice  of  party  (Democrat  or  Republican) 
in  older  children  shows  a pattern  that  has  been  found  consistently 
with  adults — the  working  class  child 9 ^ association  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party*  It  is  interesting  to  note  (Figure  8?)  that  at  grades 
three  and  four  there  was  no  social  class  difference  in  the  propor- 
tion of  children  who  declared  themselves  as  Democrats*  The  differ- 
entiation began  at  grades  five  and  six  and  was  well  established  by 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades*  The  period  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twelve  seems  to  be  the  point  at  which  partisan  commitment  begins 
to  be  meaningful* 

Reactions  following  an  election  are  very  strongly related_to 
social  status  and  seen  also  to  be  related  to  intelligence  (Figures 
88  and  89)*  The  association  with  social  class  is  probably  influ- 
enced by  the  differential  distribution  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
by  social  class,  and  in  the  election  of  I960  these  differences  were 
augmented  by  the  influence  of  religious  affiliation  which  is  also 
unevenly  distributed  by  class  (see  Chapter  IV)*  This  pattern  in  the 
d^.ta  does  not  necessarily  indicate  commitment  to  u party;  it  is  a 
response  which  concentrates  on  the  figures  with  whom  a child  identi- 
fies in  the  election  contest* 


The  relation  of  intelligence  to  the  differences  in  emotional 
response  is  not  so  easily  interpreted*  Although  the  less  intelli- 
gent children  showed  more  positive  responses  than  the  more  intelli- 
gent, these  differences  were  not  as  marked  as  those  between  social 
status  levels*  Perhaps  more  intelligent  children's  tendency  toward 
political  independence  was  a factor  here* 

Political  campaigns  provide  a sense  of  the  dramatic  intensity 
surrounding  political  life;  observing  other  citizens  participating  in 
a national  event  may  orient  children  toward  this  aspect  of  the  politi 
cal  process*  It  was  noted  that  there  ^re  few  differences  by  social 
class  in  the  intensity  of  affect  toward  an  election,  but  the  data  in 
Figures  90  and  91  indicate  both  social  class  and  IQ  differences  in 
the  children's  opinion  of  what  they  learn  from  elections*  These  were 
in  the  expected  direction,  with  high  IQ  children  more  frequently  say- 
ing that  they  learned  much  from  having  observed  the  election*  This 


FIGURE  87 

COMPARISON  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  REPORTING 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  COMMITMENT,  WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  88 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  THEIR  EMOTIONAL 
RESPONSE  TO  KENNEDY'S  ELECTION,  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS 

AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  89 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  THEIR 
EMOTIONAL  RESPONSE  TO  KENNEDY’ S ELECTION,  WITHIN  IQ 
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FIGURE  90 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  IQ  GROUPS  IN  THEIR  USE  OF 
ELECTIONS  AS  SOURCES  OF  POLITICAL  INFORMATION, 
WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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FIGURE  91 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  GROUPS  IN  THEIR 
USE  OF  ELECTIONS  AS  SOURCES  OF  POLITICAL  INFORMATION, 

WITHIN  IQ  AND  GRADE 
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difference  increased  somewhat  with 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels. 


age,  being  most 


obvious  at  the 


ftitt  +*««4 1 „ « j “77 ° invest  are  ax  so  are  as  in  which 

d community  play  strong  supporting  and  socializing 

text  of  thTL«?£  *2  ef-'8Cts  would  be  transmitted  in  the  con- 
ihe  toLl  co^S.  aPeaB  TO?ntl5  represept  consensus  in 

®h?  acquisition  of  more  active  and  initiatory  aspects  of 

cnssi«nal| “vol7®Ben*  (activities,  efficacy,  participation  in  dis- 
cussion, interest,  etc.)  is  strongly  affected  by  IQ  and,  to  a 

dominsr,?6^?6’  .by,600^1  status.  The  school  apparently  plays  the 
dominent  role  it  teaching  these  attitudes  and  skills  of  particina- 

Also’  thf  famit7en  °/  113-851  tnteHigence  grasp  them  more  quickly'. 

*5  SaK^l  a”4  community  of  high  statue  areas  tend  to  provide 

“"j?1® * Z d *2  support  hi6h  political  interest  and  active  involve- 
ment which  accentuate  those  differences, 

,, 10  general  these  differences  by  social  status  parallel  the 

Partv  n72fL  e92  S0Cial  Statue  levels  dn  the  adult  society. 

®fere°ce,  for  example,  shows  the  usual  relationship  with 

involvement8’  be?innln£  at  about  grade  five.  In  this  feature  of 
nel^1  « 38  341  “06?  where  8,14  social  status  differences  ap- 
pear, the  discrepancy  between  groups  increases  with  age,  reaching  its 
greatest  divergence  in  grades  seven  and  eight.  This  Sggestslhf t 
the  socialization  of  consensus  is  completed  at  an  early  grade,  leav- 

Mhooiryears!lete  0113  1688  aeree<3  "po“  asPe°ts  to  later  elementary 

tendency  for  children  from  low  status  homes,  and  for 
retail  relatively  low  intelligence  at  all  status  levels,  to  be 

volvem!nt^r-!a!^  socialization  into  the  participant  and  active  in- 
volvement  presents  a serious  problem  for  the  society  and  confronts 

dren  ^e00^8^411  “.difficult  task  in  civic  education.  These  chil- 
T>oi?t.?L?i8llth  gf2d&  are  graduating  incompletely  socialized  into  the 
community.  Since  the  high  school  data  indicate  that  there 
tLl1™1*  Pbanf  111  a«itudes  during  high  school  years,  it  is  likely 
1^1  »hi  i?  P do  socialisation  is  not  made  up  at  later  educational  7 
levels.  Also,  since  these  children  are  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
drop  out  of  school  or  have  difficulty  in  high  school  courses  the 
opporeunity  for  them  to  acquire  the  orientations  of  more  active  in- 
volvement decreases  with  age.  These  may  be  the  children  who  will 
become  apathetic  as  adults;  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  so, 

dren^at  8Li!8tWe?1  ?duU  attitudes  and  the  attitudes  of  chil- 
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2*  Sex  Hole 


Differences  between  males  and  females  in  political  behavior 
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Initially,  sex  role  emerges  from  experience  with  family  members, 
particularly  the  child's  relationships  with  mother  and  father* 

Girls  form  different  relationships  with  authority  than  do  boys  and 
develop  different  expectations*  Their  perceptions  of  roles  and 
role  performance  in  the  political  system  are  influenced  by  these 
factors* 


Sex  differences  have  frequently  been  reported  in  research 
on  adult  political  participation*  Women  inflate  the  "no  opinion" 
and  "no  information"  response  categories  in  public  opinion  surveys 
(Cantril  & Strunk,  1951);  they  are  more  interested  in  candidates 
than  in  issues  (Campbell  et  al. . 195*0  and  evaluate  political  ob- 
jects on  a lower  level  of  conceptualization  than  do  men  (Campbell 
et  al*.  I960)*  Women  feel  less  competent  and  efficacious  in  their 
political  activity  than  men  (Campbell  et  al* , I960)  and  are  less 
interested  in  political  matters  and  elections  (Berelson  et  al.. 
195*0  ? they  vote  less  frequently  than  men  (a  difference  which  is 
more  pronounced  at  lower  educational  levels)  and  tend  to  take  ad- 
vice from  their  husbands  in  making  voting  decisions  (Campbell  et 
1951/ • 

The  cultural  influence  of  women's  traditional  role  is  fre- 
quently cited  to  explain  these  findings*  Berelson  et  al.  (1954), 
for  example,  commented  that  "women  are  newcomers  to  the  political 
scene,"  and  Lane  (1959)  concluded: 

The  culture  emphasizes  moral,  dependent,  less  competent 
images  of  women  which  reduce  their  partisanship  and  sense 
of  political  effectiveness  and  define  a less  active  politi- 
cal role  for  them  Cp*  2153* 

The  age  at  which  sex  differences  in  political  participation 
and  involvement  arise  has  been  explored  by  Hyman  (1959)  and  Green- 
stein  (1965)*  Hyman  reports  in  a review  of  political  socialization 
literature  that  adolescent  girls  show  less  interest  in  political 
matters  than  boys;  boys  are  better  informed  about  current  news  and 
more  often  choose  their  ego  ideals  from  among  political  leaders 
than  do  girls*  Greenstein  (1561),  studying  fourth  through  eighth 
grade  children,  found  that  boys  scored  higher  on  a test  of  politi- 
cal information,  were  more  interested  in  national  than  regional 
news,  and  when  asked  to  name  a news  story,  were  more  likely  than 
girls  to  cite  a political  item*  Awareness  that  males  are  more 
knowledgeable  about  politics  develops  during  childhood;  Greenstein 
reported  that  both  boys  and  girls  said  they  would  ask  father  rather 
than  mother  for  advice  about  voting* 
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If  degree  of  political  interest,  information,  and  media 
exposure  differs  between  the  sexes  as  early  as  middle  childhood  and 
adolescence,  the  source  of  this  heterogeneity  requires  explanation. 
The  focus  of  studies  of  adult  and  adolescent  sex  differences  has 

been  on  adult  modes  of  political  activity  such  as  voting,  interest 

in  Dolitieal  haws,  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ « . * nu. _ • ^ . « 

* _ , 7 . 7 ’ . — " lunoc  £>i/uuies  nave 

not  dealt  wivh  variations  in  attachment,  compliance,  or  conceptions 

of  law  and  relationships  to  authority. 


There  are  several  possible  sources  of  sex- typing  in  politi- 
cal  behavior.  Political  socialization,  like  other  learning, is  influ- 
enced by  the  sex  role  and  other  basic  personality  characteristics  of 
the  individual.  Sex  role  differences  lead  to  different  role  expecta- 
tions  in  other  social  systems.  Hole  expectations,  even  at  the  pre- 
school level,  are  quite  different  for  the  two  sexes.  Among  two-  to 
four-year-olds,  for  example,  boys  are  expected  to  be  more  aggressive 
and  dominant  than  girls.  Not  all  socialization  occurring  in  child- 
hood is  directed  towards  adult  sex  roles.  The  sex-role  learning 
which  does  occur  at  this  period,  however,  mediates  much  of  the 
child* s later  interaction  with  other  social  systems. 

Lynn  (1962),  attempting  to  clarifjr  the  sources  of  these  sex 
differences,  suggested  that  they  arise  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
sex  role  to  which  the  child  is  directly  socialized  and  from  the 
process  of  socialization.  In  his  formulation,  girls  learn  the 
feminine  sex  role  primarily  by  directly  imitating  their  mothers; 
boys,  however,  must  model  many  men,  since  fathers  work  away  from 
home  and  are  less  available  for  imitation.  Since  women  also  direct 
the  development  of  masculine  sex  role,  the  boy  learns  a stereotyped 
rather  than  specific  male  role.  To  learn  the  masculine  sex  role 
requires  the  ability  to  abstract  principles  of  masculinity  from 
several  different  models.  Lynn  (1962)  derived  predictions  about 
sex  difference  which  concur  with  the  findings  of  other  investigators: 
girls  have  a greater  need  for  affiliation  or  social  response  from 
others,  they  are  more  influenced  by  the  standards  of  others,  and  are 
less  dependent  upon  internalized  moral  standards;  girls  are  less 
concerned  with  problem  solving  and  with  forming  abstract  principles. 
Lynn  did  not  discuss  the  negative  sanctions  or  socializing  pressures 
which  differ  for  boys  and  girls. 

Bronfenbrenner  (1961)  discussed  the  balance  of  affection  and 
control  as  displayed  by  parents  and  the  effects  of  this  upon  respon- 
sibility and  aspiration  level  in  children.  His  conclusion  was  that, 

While  an  affectional  context  is  important  for  the  socialization 
of  boys,  it  must  evidently  be  accompanied  by  and  be  compatible 
with  a strong  component  of  parent  discipline,  ...  the  girls 
having  received  greater  affection  are  more  sensitive  to  its 
withdrawal,  with  the  result  that  a little  discipline  goes  a 

long  way  and  strong  authority  is  constricting  rather  than  con- 
structive [p.  92]. 

His  findings  supported  hie  position  more  clearly  for  negative  than 
for  positive  sanctions. 
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Kohlberg's  (1963)  recent  evaluation  of  theory  and  research 
on  sex  differences  in  conscience  is  also  relevant*  He  cited "Terman 
and  Tyler's  (19^6)  conclusion  that  girls  are  more  conforming  to 
rules  and  authority  than  boys:  they  have  lower  delinquency  rates , 
experience  fewer  school  and  home  problems,  and  are  rated  higher  on 
moral  traits*  Kohlberg  found  no  evidence,  however,  of  differences 
in  the  degree  of  adherence  to  internalized  moral  standards*  Kohl- 
berg attributed  these  results  to  "naturally-sociologically"  deter- 
mined perceptions  of  sex  role.: 

Girls  are  expected  to  be,  and  expect  themselves  to  be,  more 
obedient,  more  fearful,  more  affectionate,  and  more  dependent* 

• • • These  differences  are  similar  to  the  differences  in 
children's  perceptions  of  mother  and  father.  These  differences 
in  self  perceptions  of  role  would  be  expected  to  lead  to 
greater  compliance  to  authority  in  girls,  regardless  of  general 
degree  of  internalization  of  rules  [p.  312]. 

He  did  find,  however,  that  boys  are  oriented  more  toward  impersonal 
justice  in  their  development  of  conscience  than  are  girls*  This, 
he  believes,  is  related  to  the  fact  that  adult  male  roles  involve 
legitimate  rule-enforcing  aggression  and  more  role-oriented  norms, 
while  the  housewife -mother  role  primarily  involves  person-oriented 
norms,  and  these  are  roles  with  which  the  child  identifies*  John- 
son (1963)  conceptualizes  sex-role  learning  as  an  incorporation  of 
social  roles  learned  from  interaction  with  parents,  not  as  identi- 
fication with  traits  or  qualities  of  the  parents*  The  child's  sex 
may  also  influence  the  expectations  others  have  for  his  political 
activities*  To  the  degree  that  parents  and  teachers  subscribe  to 
the  cultural  stereotype  that  political  activity  is  more  appropriate 
for  men,  different  norms  and  expectations  will  be  presented  to  boys 
*.nd  girls. 

In  summary,  sex  differences  in  political  involvement  result 
from  a complex  set  of  influences*  There  may  be  a tendency  for  par- 
ents and  teachers  to  induct  boys  into  more  active  political  roles 
because  they  subscribe  to  the  norm  that  politics  is  a man's  world* 
Boys  may  perceive  that  their  fathers  are  more  politically  active 
than  their  mothers  and  thus  incorporate  this  as  part  of  the  male 
image  with  which  they  identify*  A more  important  aspect  of  pre- 
adult socialization  is  that  role  expectations,  patterns  of  needs, 
and  behavior  that  differ  for  boys  and  girls  mediate  political 
soc ializat ion • 


b)  Data 


Though  many  of  the  sex  differences  are  not  large,  they  are 
remarkably  consistent*  Boys  (or  girls)  are  higher  at  every  grade 
level,  and  the  lines  on  the  graph  show  very  few  reversals* 


(1)  The  acquisition  of  attitudes 


Girls  acquire  attitudes  legs  rapidly  than  boys.  Boys  are 
about  a year  ahead  in  attitude  growth,  but  sex  difference  diminishes 
with  age  (Figure  92). 

Girls  e^rn  higher  school  grades  and  score  higher  on  reading 
achievement  tests  than  boys  (Anderson,  1957;  Hughes,  1953;  Stroud  & 
Lindquist,  19^2);  apparently  girls*  greater  interest  and  achievement 
in  school  does  not  extend  to  the  acquisition  of  political  attitudes. 
Greeastein  (1961)  asserted  that  boys  have  greater  interest  in  politi- 
cal affairs;  this  would  explain  the  sex  difference  but  would  not 
predict  the  lack,  of  differentiation  between  boys  and  girls  evident 
at  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels.  Although  differences  in  the 
Don*t  Know  Index  are  absent  at  these  later  grades,  there  is  evidence 
that  adult  woaen  hold  fewer  opinions  than  men  (Cantril  & Strunk, 

1951 I Hemmers  & Radler,  1957).  This  implies  that  the  school  social- 
izes both  boys  and  girls  to  equal  levels  of  attitude.  As  adults, 
however,  group  and  institutional  supports  for  female  political  par- 
ticipation may  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  maintain  this  attitude 
level. 


( 2 )  Attachment  to  the  nation 

There  are  no  differences Jbetween  girls  and  boys  in  symbol!- 
_zat_ion-Of  the  country  (dftt»raii>«d  bT  picture  best 

represents  Americ^L.and  no  sex  differences  in  attachment  to  America 
as  the  best  country  in  the  world.  These  attitudes  are  so  widely 
held  in  the  population  that  subgroups  are  not  differentiated. 

Boys  have  a somewhat  different  view  of  international  moral- 
ity than  do  girls  (Figure  93),  answering  that  it  is  acceptable  for 
the  government  to  lie  in  order  to  protect  the  American  people. 

Girls  are  more  likely  to  apply  personal  morality  to  political  ac- 
tions, feeling  that  all  lies  are  wrong,  while  boys  judge  govern- 
mental actions  in  terms  of  political  expediency. 


(3)  Attachment  to  figures  and 
institutions  of  government 

(a)  C-^ceptipa_o£-the  system.— Girls  symbolize  government  as 
a_personal_  figure  rath*!*  than  as  an  institution.  The  discussion  of 
previous  research  on  sex  role  suggests  that  girls  are  more  involved 
with  persons  and  less  able  to  handle  abstractions  them  boyp  This 
is  supported  by  these  data  (Figure  9*0.  Significant  sex  d. Terences 
in  the  personalization  of  government  appeared  in  every  grade  except 
the  second;  a differentiation  between  the  sexes  increased  with  age. 
This  con  eptualization  is  important  because  it  indicates  that  girls 
approach  tfc'  government  with  a different  set  of  expectations,  simi- 
lar to  those  they  have  learned  in  family  relationships. 
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FIGURE  92 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THE  ACQUISITION 
OF  POLITICAL  ATTITUDES,  WITHIN  GRADE 
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FIGURE  93 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  JUSTIFYING 
. EXPEDIENCY  TO  PROTECT  NATIONAL  INTEREST,  WITHIN 

GRADE 


Grade  2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Item;  Is  it  ail  right  for  the 
government  to  lie  to 
protect  America? 


Index  Scale:  1 - Strong  agree 

4 - Strong  disagree 

Range  of  N;  682  - 807 

Significance  Unit:  . 12 
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FIGURE  94 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THEIR  TENDENCY 
TO  PERSONIFY  THE  GOVERNMENT,  WITHIN  GRADE 
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(b)  Interaction  with  the  system .— Girls  are  more  attached 
to  _ personal,  figures  of  the  system  than  are  boys.  Since  girls  con- 
ceptualize the  government  in  personal  terms,  their  relationship  to 
it  is  likely  to  reflect  this  perception.  The  item,  ’’the  President 
is  my  favorite”  shows  the  greater  attachment  of  girls  clearly  at 
the  later  grades  (Figure  95)  a tendency  also  apparent  in  the 
item  measuring  the  child’s  ’’liking”  for  the  President.  These  find- 
ings are  similar  to  thoee  of  Beloff  and  Beloff  (1961),  that  female 
college  students  attributed  higher  positive  valence  to  Eisenhower 
than  did  males.  Girls  also  perceived  these  figures  as  more  person- 
ally concerned  with  them.  The  President  was  seen  as  more  nurturant, 
more  likely  to  want  to  help  them  and  more  responsive  if  they  wrote 
to  him,  a difference  which  increased  with  age  (Figure  96). 

In  summary,  girls  emphasize  the  protective  quality  of  per- 
sonal figures  and  are  attached  to  them,  while  boys  stress  protection 
by  more  impersonal  and  institutionalized  structures.  There  are  dis- 
similarities in  the  quality  of  boys’  and  girls*  attachment  to  the 
system.  In  spite  of  a relatively  low  level  of  interest  in  political 
matters  and  issues,  the  girls  are  more  attached  to  figures  of  gov- 
ernment and  see  them  in  more  favorable  terms  than  do  boys.  The  pic- 
ture is  quite  different  in  the  impersonal  institutionalized  aspects 
of  government  and  the  nuriurant  qualities  attributed  to  them.  Boys 
rated  the  Supreme  Court  higher  in  willingness  to  help  through  the 
middle  grades  (Figure  97) • When  compared  with  boys,  girls  rated  the 
President  and  policeman  higher  on  a number  of  specific  aspects  of 
role  performance  (Table  6l).  These  differences  were  more  pronounced 
at  the  later  grade  levels.  In  most  items,  favorable  judgments  de- 
creased for  boys,  while  they  remained  constant  for  girls s There  was 
some  tendency  for  boys  to  assess  the  Supreme  Court  as  more  infalli- 
ble; this  is  consistent  with  the  differential  value  of  personal  and 
impersonal  authority  discussed  earlier. 


(4)  Compliance  and  response  to  law 

(a)  Conception  of  the  system  and  the  role  of  the  citizen.— 
Girls  ware,  more  likely  to  feel  that  ’’all  laws  are  fair.”  This  dif- 
ference began  at  the  sixth  grade  and  remained  at  the  same  magnitude 
through  the  rest  of  the  grades  (Figure  98). 

Girls  more  frequently  than  boys  reported  that  the  most  impor- 
tant duty  of  the  adult  citizen  is  to  obey  laws  (Figure  99).  This  is 
consistent  with  studies  showing  that  girls  are  more  obedient  in  early 
childhood  at  home  and  in  school.  The  stress  that  teachers  place  on 
obedience  and  conformity  to  school  rules  and  laws  is  more  effective 
for  girls,  and  they  nay  also  learn  the  norms  of  citizenship  benavior 
more  quickly  than  boys.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  general  pattern 
of  more  rapid  acquisition  of  attitudes  by  boys,  as  noted  in  previous 
sections. 

(b)  Interaction  with_the_  system.— Girls  see  legal  authorities 
as  more  responsive  than  do  boys,  A major  part  of  the  child’s  compli- 


g 

Although  the  positive  view  of  nurturance  declines  rapidly 
with  age  for  the  President  (but  not  for  the  policeman),  the  sex  dif- 
ferences for  these  figures  are  similar. 


FIGURE  95 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  ATTACHMENT  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT,  WITHIN  GRADE 


Item:  The  President  is  my 
favorite  of  all 


Index  Scale:  1 - Favorite  of  all 
6 - Not  favorite 


Range  of  N:  787  - 901 
Significance  Unit:  .14 
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FIGURE  96 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  RATING  THE 
PRESIDENT’S  RESPONSIVENESS  TO  INDIVIDUALS,  WITHIN  GRADE 


Item:  Combination  of  two  items: 
the  President  would  always 
want  to  help  me  if  I needed 
it;  the  President  would 
care  a lot  if  I wrote  to 
him. 


Index  Scale:  2 - Low 
9 - High 

Range  of  N:  782  - 900 

Significance  Unit:  .16 
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FIGURE  97 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  RATING  THE 
SUPREME  COURT'S  RESPONSIVENESS  TO  INDIVIDUALS,  WITHIN 

GRADE 


Item:  The  Supreme  Court  would 
a lwavs  want  to  help  me 
if  I needed  It. 


Index  Scale:  1 - Always 
6 - Never 

Range  of  N:  622  - 861 
Significance  Unit:  .12 
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FIGURE  98 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THEIR  BELIEF 
THAT  TAWS  ARE  FAIR,  WITHIN  GRADE 


Item:  Are  all  laws  fair?  Index  Scale:  1 - Strong  agree 

4 - Strong  disagree 

Range  of  N:  703  - 851 

Significance  Unit:  .08 


FIGURE  99 


COMPARISON  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  CHOICE  OF  "OBEY  LAWS" 
AS  THE  CITIZEN'S  MOST  IMPORTANT  OBLIGATION,  WITHIN  GRADE 
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Item:  Which  is  the  best  adult 

citizen?  One  who  obeys  laws. 
(Seven  other  alternatives; 
child  selected  two) . 
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FIGURE  100 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  RATING  THE 
POLICEMAN'S  RESPONSIVENESS  TO  INDIVIDUALS,  WITHIN 

GRADE 


Item:  The  policeman  would  a lxyavs  Index  Scale:  1 - Always 

want  to  help  me  if  I needed  6 - Never 

l 

Range  of  N:  786  » 905 
Significance  Unit:  ,09 
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ance  is  based  upon  his  perception  that  the  system  has  power  to  en- 
force laws.  From  this  perspective,  the  child's  relationship  to  the 
policeman  as  a representative  of  the  system  of  laws  is  an  important 
point  of  socialization.  Girls  are  more  likely  to  perceive  that  the 
policeman  is  responsive  to  their  needs  and  would  want  to  help  them 
(Figure  100).  Girls  also  rated  the  policeman  higher  in  role «perf orm- 
ing  competence  (Table  6l);  Consistent  with  their  perception  of 
greater  protection  from  the  policeman,  girls  were  also  more  likely 
->  be  personally  attached  to  the  policeman  and  to  say  that  he  was 
their  favorite  (Figure  101)*  At  the  older  grade  levels,  boys  were 
more  likely  to  tell  the  policeman  he  is  wrong  if  they  felt  they  had 
been  unjustly  treated.  This  is  also  consistent  with  the  unquestion- 
ing compliance  that  is  part  of  the  feminine  sex  role. 

Sex  differences  in  perception  of  the  power  of  individuals 
and  institutions  are  large  and  consistent.  Girls  saw  all  personal 
figures  (President,  policeman,  Senator,  and  father)  as  more  power- 
ful and  as  more  able  to  punish  others  and  to  "make  other  people  do 
what  they  want’*  (Figures  102  and  103 )•  This  differentiation  was 
more  pronounced  at  the  later  grade  levels.  Boys,  in  line  with  their 
conception  of  the  government  in  institutional  terms,'  saw  the  Supreme 
Court  as  more  powerful  (Figure  104). 


(3)  Discussion  of  sex  differences  in 
attachment  and  compliance 

The  clearest  findings  are  that  girls  see  the  government  in 
more  personalized  terms:  they  perceive  the  personal  figures  in  the 

government  as  more  nurturant,  feel  more  attached  to  them, : Attribute 
more  power  to  them,  and  see  them  as  fulfilling  their  roles  more 
adequately.  Boys,  however,  see  the  Supreme  Court,  an  impersonal 
object,  as  more  powerful  and  helpful.  These  differences  were  par- 
ticularly evident  at  the  later  grades. 

Greater  interest  in  persons  has  been  suggested  as  part  of 
the  feminine  sex  role;  Gocdenough  (1957)  indicated  that  greater 
personal  concern  is  characteristic  of  girls.  Lynn  (1962)  suggested 
that  the  identification  process  directs  girls  toward  persons  (the 
mother)  rather  than  toward  an  impersonal  conception  of  her  role. 
Parsons' (1955)  discussion  o 2 polarization  of  masculine  and  feminine 
roles  suggested  that  women  and  girls  are  oriented  toward  expressive 
roles  while  men  and  boys  are  oriented  to  the  impersonal  and  instru- 
mental occupational  roles  within  the  social  system.  Thi6  may  be 
analogous  to  the  orientation  of  girls  to  the  personal-expressive 
aspects  of  the  political  system,  and  that  of  boys  to  the  impersonal- 
instrumental  facets* 

Sex  differences  were  particularly  pronounced  for  ratings  of 
the  policeman,  with  girls  rating  him  consistently  higher,  particu- 
larly on  role  qualities.  This  suggests  that  girls  compensate  for 
feelings  of  powerlessness  in  response  to  the  policeman  by  seeing  him 
as  a benevolent,  helpful,  competent  figure.  We  know  that  young 
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FIGURE  101 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  ATTACHMENT  TO 

THE  POLICEMAN,  WITHIN  GRADE 
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FIGURE  102 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  RATING  THE 


COERCIVE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  WITHIN  GRADE 


Item:  The  President  can  make  Index  Scale:  1 *»  Anyone 

anyone  do  what  he  wants.  6 - Almost  no  one 

Range  of  N:  787  - 903 
Significance  Unit:  .13 


FIGURE  103 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  RATING  THE  ^ 

COERCIVE  POWER  OF  THE  POLICEMAN,  WITHIN  GRADE 


Item;  The  policeman,  can  make  Index  Scale:  1 - Anyone 

anyone  do  what  he  wants.  6 - Almost  no  one 

Range  of  N:  786  - 889 

Significance  Unit:  .13 
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FIGURE  104 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  RATING  THE 
PUNITIVE  POWER  OF  TILE  SUPREME  COURT,  WITHIN  GRADE 


Item; The  Supreme  Court  can  punish  Index  Scale:  1 - Anyone 
anyone*  6 - No  one 

Range  Ns  615  - 862 

Significance  Unit:  , 12 


* 


* 


ft 


children  tend  to  feel  vulnerable  and  powerless  when  they  consider 
their  own  power  in  relation  to  authority  and  that  girls  feel  partic- 
ularly anxious,  help} 3 ns,  powerless,  and  insecure*  Bronfenbrenner 
(l96l)  maintained  that  girls  are  particularly  sensitive  tc  punitive 
influence c Previous  data  (Torney,  Hess,  & Easton,  1962)  indicated 
that  childrens  idealised  image  of  the  President,  particularly  among 
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feility.  The  idealized  perception  of  the  President  may  be  motivated 
by  need  to  see  benevolence  in  a powerful  figure. 

In  these  data,  most  of  the  sex  differences  increased  with 
age*  Frequently,  boys  showed  pronounced  age  trends,  while  girls 
changed  very  little  from  grade  two  to  eight*  Older  girls  are  more 
like  younger  children  in  their  responses  to  these  figures*  Depend- 
ency is  characteristic  of  young  children  and  of  girls  at  all  ages* 
Heed  structures,  particularly  those  involving  dependency,  may  be 
important  in  the  differential  orientations-  of  boys  and  girls  to  the 
political  system. 

These  sex  differences  are  also  consistent  when  viewed  within 
the  framework  of  reciprocal  role  relationships.  Girls  define  the 
system  as  one  in  which  all  the  laws  are  just*  Reciprocally,  they 
define  the  citizen's  rol@  as  ^obedience  to  these  laws*  Girls  see 
personal  figures  in  the  government  as  particularly  powerful;  in  re- 
turn, they  are  more  reluctant  to  challenge  a personal  authority 
(the  policeman). 


(6)  Influencing  government  policy 

In  the  areas  discussed  previously,  there  is  little  informa- 
tion in  the  political  sociology  literature  on  sex  differences  in 
adults*  This  sectionr  considers  political  activities  in  which  the 
child  cannot  yet  engage  but  for  which  he  can  prepare  himself*  These 
include  attempts  to  influence  the  governmental  system  other  than 
voting  (writing  to  Congressmen,  participating  in  political  activity 
other  than  that  during  elections,  supporting  groups  which  lobby  for 
certain  laws).  Although  lees  research  has  been  directed  toward  this 
area  than  toward  behavior  surrounding  elections,  discrepancies  be- 
tween men  and  women  have  been  reported  in  both  interest  and  efficacy* 

In  interpreting  sex  differences  in  attempts  to  influence  gov- 
ernmental policy,  it  is  important  to  consider  two  prerequisites  for 
political  activity*  The  first  is  knowledge  of  the  procedures  by 
which  influence  may  reasonably  be  attempted- -particularly  knowledge 
of  the  responsiveness  of  elected  representatives  and  the  most  effec- 
tive channels  of  influence.  The  second  prerequisite  is  competence 
in  presenting  one's  opinion  to  governmental  figures,  an  action  which 
demands  an  assertive  approach  to  the  political  system*  The  socialize 
tion  of  passive  compliance  in  females  may  also  have  an  effect  on 
political  activity* 

1 

(a)  Conception  of  the  system  and  of  the  role  of  the  citizen.- 


A conceptualization  of  the  system  as  one  in  which  the  citizen* s 
right  and  duty  is  to  make  his  opinion  felt  is  shared  by  boys  and 
girls  in  our  group*  The  definition  of  democracy  as  a system  in 
which  ’"the  people  rule”  and  "if  most  of  the  people  agree,  the  rest 
should  go  along,"  showed  no  sex  differences.  Motivation  for  assert- 
ive  participation  in  government  requires  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
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always  turn  out  for  the  best  interests  of  the  citizen*  There  are 
no  variations  between  the  percentages  of  girls  and  boys  who  agreed 
that  "what  goes  on  in  the  government  is  all  for  the  best.*’  M though 
it  was  noted  in  p^vicus  sections  that  girls  attributed  more  ideal  \ 
qualities  to  personal  figures,  they  did  not  see  government  'and  its 
actions  more  pbsitively. 

A major. dimension  of  the  understanding  of  political  process 
includes  beliefs  about  the  influence  which  the  average  citizen  and 
pressure  groups  have  on  legislation*  Development  of  this  attitude 
was  measured  by  ratings  of  eight  persons  and  pressure  groups  on  "how 
much  they  help  decide  what  laws  are  made  for  the  country."  The 
three  individuals  listed  were  the  President,  the  policeman,  and 
the  average  person;  all  were  rated  higher  by  girls— a difference 
that  was  much  more  pronounced  at  the  later  grade  levels  (Figure 
105)*  There  was  some  tendency  for  girls  to  make  a higher  assessment 
of  the  influence  of  rich  people  arid  labor  unions  in  determining  laws* 
This  may  be  another  expression  of  the  tendency  of  girls  to  personal- 
ize governmental  processes*  There  was  no  variation  by  sex  in  rat- 
ings of  newspapers,  big  companies,  or  churches* 

A major  percursor  of  adult  participation  is  an  interest  in 
current  events  and  political  issues*  Girls,  more  than  boys,  saw  the 
good  citizen  as  interested  in  these  matters*  These  variations  were 
large  and  began  at  grade  four  (Figure  106)*  Girls  apparently  learn 
this  norm  of  citizen  behavior  earlier  than  boys. 

(b)  Interaction  with  the. system.— The  individual »s  inter- 
change with  the  system,  particularly  his  perception  of  the  effective- 
ness of  political  action,  is  measured  by  the  Index  of  Efficacy* 
Although  adult  surveys  show  that  males  feel  more  efficacious,  data 
showed  no  sex  differences  on  this  index.  After  men  enter  the  occu- 
pational role  system,  the  institutional  supports  for  political  action 
may  be  much  greater  for  them,  but  in  elementary  school  this  is  not  an 
important  influence* 

Boys,  however,  are  more  interested  in  political  matters  than 
are  girls  in  grades  four  through  seven  (Figure  107).  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a discrepancy  between  girls*  perceptions  of  norms  and  their 
behavior;  a larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  chose  interest  in 
the  government  as  the  citizen* s most  important  obligation,  but  girls 
in  fact  expressed  less  political  interest  than  boys. 

Two  indices  measured  the  child *s  tendency  to  discuss  politi- 
cal and  governmental  issues  with  other  persons  and  to  support  one 
side  of  an  argument*  Responses  indicated  that  girls  engage  in 
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FIGURE  105 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  RATING  THE 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  POLICEMAN,  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
AVERAGE  CITIZEN  ON  LEGISLATION,'  WITHIN  GRADE 


Item:  how  much  does . . . , .help 
decide  which  laws  are 
made  for  our  country? 


Index  Scale:  1 - Very  much 
4 - Not  at  all 

Range  of  N:  663  - 387 

Significance  Unit:  .07 
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FIGURE  106 

COMPARISON  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  CHOICE  OF  "INTEREST  IN 
THE  WAY  OUR  COUNTRY  IS  RUN"  As  THE  CITIZEN'  S MOST 
IMPORTANT  OBLIGATION,  WITHIN  GRADE 


Items  Who  is  the  best  adult 
citizen?  One  who  is 
interested  in  the  way 

our  country  is  run. 

(Seven  other  alterna- 
tives ; child  selected  two) . 


Index  Scales  Percentage 

Range  of  Ns  789  ••  <*02 
Significance  Unit:  27o 


FIGURE  107 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  POLITICAL 


INTEREST,  WITHIN  GRADE 

v 0 


Item:  How  interested  in  the 
government  and  current 
events  afe  you? 


Index  Scales  1 - High 
3 - Low 

Range  of  Ns  703  - 903 

Significance  Unit;  ,06 


general  political  discussions  with  friends  and  family  as  frequently 
as  boys  do.  There  was,  however,  a consistent  trend  for  boys  to  say 
they  had  discussed  and  taken  sides  on  specific  issues  such  as  unem- 
ployment, foreign  aid,  etc.  (Figure  103).  Girls  were  not  surpassed 
by  boys  in  the  frequency  of  discussions  of  a general  nature  with 
friends  and  family,  but  boys  were  more  likely  to  engage  in  discus* 
sions  of  a specific  or  controversial  nature.  This  is  a further  ex- 
ample of  the  particularly  political  nature  of  boys*  involvement,  in 
contrast  to  the  more  social  orientation  of  girls*  involvement. 

(c)  Summary . —One  of  the  first  prerequisites  for  political 
activity  is  to  perceive  the  system  as  responsive  to  the  individual, 
and  group  pressures  upon  it,  and  to  realize  the  importance  of  citi« 
zen  interest * Girls  were  not  different  from  boys  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  process  and  norms  of  the  system.  Girls  and  boys  did  not  dif- 
fer in  perceiving  the  government  to  be  all  for  the  best  or  in  their 
feelings  of  efficacy.  Girls  accepted  somewhat  earlier  the  norms 
that  citizens  should  be  interested  in  the  government © 

The  second  prerequisite  for  active  political  involvement  is 
the  possession  of  appropriate  feelings  about  one’s  self  which  en- 
courage active  participation.  Boys  were  consistently  superior  on 
two  indices  of  political  interest  (Interest  in  Government  and  Con-1 
cern  with  Political  Issues)*  This  is  a further  indication  of  the 
more  political  nature  of  boys*  involvement  in  contrast  to  the  so- 
cial concern  of  girls. 


(7)  Participation  in  the  process 
of  elections 

Active  participation  in  the  election  process  shows  pro- 
nounced variation  between  men  and  women.  Because  voting  is  open 
only  to  adults,  sex  differences  in  pre-adults  must  be  sought  in 
attitudes  and  conceptions  which  encourage  the  citizen  to  vote  after 
he  reaches  maturity.  This  section  deals  with  the  perception  of  two 
aspects  of  the  election  process:  the  activities  surrounding  voting 

and  those  involving  partisan  preference. 

(a)  Conception  of  the  system  and  of  the  role  of  the  citizen.— 
Thera  were  no  cex  differences  in  identifying  voting  as  a mark  of 
democracy.  Likewise,  there  were  no  differences  in  selection  of  voting 
as  a symbol  of  government®  Apparently,  boys  and  girls  become  equally 
sensitive  to  the  role  of  Sections  in  the  political  processes  of  this 
country. 


One  characteristic  of  the  perception  of  the  electoral  system 
did  show  divergencies  between  males  and  females.  When  asked  what  the 
motivation  of  candidates  is  for  seeking  election,  more  females  said, 
**They  want  to  keep  things  as  good  as  they  are  in  our  country*’  (Figure 
109) » This  is  consistent  with  their  tendency  to  see  government  as  a 
protective  system.  The  difference  increased  with  age.  Older  boys 
were  less  likely  to  choose  this  alternative  while  girls*  responses 
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FIGURE  108 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THEIR  CONCERN 
ABOUT  POLITICAL  ISSUES,  WITHIN  GRADE 
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Item:  Combination  of  five  items  — Index  Scale:  o - None 

have  you  discussed  and  taken  10  » Taken  sides 

sides  on:  the  United  Nations;  nf  m on  five  issues 

foreign  aid,  unemployment,  ® 4 701  - 853 

aid  to  education,  taxes?  Significance  Unit:  .25 
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FIGURE  109 

COMPARISON  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  CHOICE  OF  "KEEP  THINGS 
AS  GOOD  AS  THEY  ARE"  AS  THE  REASON  CANDIDATES  SEEK 

OFFICE,  WITHIN  GRADE 
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Item:  People  want  to  get  elected 
to:  change  things;  make 
money  or  be  important; 
keep  things  as  good  as 
they  are. 


6 7 8 

Index  Scale:  Percentage 

Range  of  N:  786  - 898 
Significance  Unit:  5% 
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FIGURE  110 


COMPARISON  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  REPORTING  THAT  THEY  DO 


NOT  KNOW  WHAT  PARTIES  ARE,  WITHIN  GRADE 


Item: 


If  you  could  vote,  would 
you  be:  Democrat;  Republican 
sometimes  Democrat  and 
sometimes  Republican; 
don't  know;  don't  know 
what  parties  are. 


Index  Scale:  Percentage 

Range  of  N:  794  - 906 
Significance  Unit:  5% 


FIGURE  111 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THEIR  BELIEF 


THAT  DEMOCRATS  AND  REPUBLICANS  CONTRIBUTE  EQUALLY  TO 

Both  Same 

4.65 

4.42 
4.19 
3.96 
3.73 
3.50 
3.27 
3.94 


Grade  2 3 4 5 

Item:  Combination  of  six  items- - 
which  p^rty  does  more:  for 
rich  people;  to  keep  us  out 
of  war;  to  help  unemployed; 
to  protect  rights;  to  help 
your  family;  for  the  U.S.? 
(Choice  of  Republicans, 
Democrats,  or  both  same). 


6 7 8 

Index  Scale:  0 - None  "Both  same" 
6 - Six  "Both  same" 

Range  of  Ns  452  - 771 

Significance  Unit:  .23 


remained  stable  across  the  age  span,  a trend  that  resembles  the 
curves  for  items  concerning  the  President* e protectiveness*  More 
boys  than  girls  chose  the  alternative:  ’’They  want  to  make  a lot 

of  money  or  be  important."  This  choice  may  result  from  boys' 
viewing  politics  as  an  occupation  like  others , with  motivations 
like  those  which  are  important  in  choosing  any  job* 

Zg.li.tipal-Par ties  are  more  salient  for  boys  than  for  girls. 
,?.Qys  V pare  options  show  a greater  tolerance  for  differences  between 
Parfej&g-gn  issues  and  attribute  more  positive  functions  to  differ— 
P.Bc.e.s.  of  omnion*  The  awareness  that  political  parties  exist  is  a 
recognition  of  conflict  and  divergence  on  political  issues,  a recog- 
nition that  different  groups  of  people  would  manage  the  country  and 
solve  its  problems  in  different  ways.  Boys  claimed  to  know  about 
parties  at  an  earlier  age  (Figure  110)*  Boys,  to  a greater  extent 
than  girls,  identified  parties  with  issues*  This  appears  on  re- 
sponses to  which  party  "does  most  for  the  country?”  (Figure  111). 
Girls  more  frequently  said  that  both  parties  have  the  same  stand 
or  contribute  the  same  amount,  while  boys  identified  the  fiepublican 
and  Democratic  parties  with  different  points  of  view  on  specific 
issues*  Girls  more  often  saw  disagreement  between  the  parties  as 
having  negative  effects  (Figure  112),  stating  that  it  would  be  bad 
for  the  country  if  the  two  political  parties  disagreed  on  important 
issues*  Girls  defined  the  system  as  one  in  which  consensus  between 
parties  is  the  most  important  goal.  These  results  may  be  interpret- 
ed either  as  a result  of  girls'  greater  orientation  to  candidates 
rather  than  issues,  or  of  their  desire  to  minimize  conflict  and 
disagreement. 

There  were  no  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  perceiv- 
ing that  the  good  citizen's  duty  is  to  vote  and  in  saying  that  the 
good  citizen  should  vote  for  the  best  man  and  not  necessarily  for  a 
particular  party's  candidates.  This  response  must  be  interpreted  in 
light  of  the  tendency  iof  children  to  view  political  parties  with 
suspicion*  There  were  no  differences  in  acceptance  of  norms  concern- 
ing political  parties*  Boys  and  girls  did  not  vary  in  their  tendency 
to  say  tit  "children  should  belong  to  the  same  political  party  as 
their  parents,”  in  their  judgment  of  how  important  it  is  for  adults 
to  belong  to  a political  party,  or  in  their  assessment  of  the  age  at 
which  political  party  choice  is  most  appropriately  made* 

(b)  Interaction  with  the  system*— Virtually  all  children  ±n 
our  study  understood  that  voting  is  a particularly  important  mode  of 
adult  participation  in  the  system  which  enables  them  to  place  men  of 
their  choice  in  office.  Elections  may  act  as  socializing  agents  be- 
cause they  bring  political  activities  and  figures  into  the  spotlight* 
This  function  of  elections  is  equally  important  for  both  sexes;  there 
was  no  difference  in  girls'  and  boys'  reports  of  how  much  they  learned 
from  the  last  Presidential  election. 

Although  children  cannot  directly  participate  in  changing  the 
administration,  there  are  certain  appropriate  activities  for  them. 
These  include  commitment  to  a party,  expressing  involvement  with 
election  outcomes,  end  engaging  in  political  activities,  such  as 
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FIGURE  112 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THEIR  ATTITUDES 


Grade  2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Item:  if  the  Democrats  and 

Republicans  disagreed  on 
important  things,  would 
it  be  good  or  bad  for  the 
country? 


Index  Scale:  1 - Very  bad 
5 - Very  good 

Range  of  N:  473  - 742 

Significance  Unit:  .09 


FIGURE  113 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  POLITICAL 


Item: 


Combination  of  three  items 
have  you  worn  election 
button;  read  about  candi- 
dates; helped  candidates? 


Index  Scale:  0 - No  activity 
3 - Three  acts. 

Range  of  N:  4 - 900 

Significance  Unit:  .08 
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wearing  a button  to  show  which  candidate  one  supports#  The  sex  dif- 
ferences in  these  attitudes  and  activities  appeared  primarily  at  the 
younger  age  levels  and  decreased  with  age. 


Bovs  reported  more  political  activity,  than  jEirls_i&  the?  third 
through_fifth  grades  (Figure  113)*  Boys  were  also  more  likely  to 
identify  with  a political  party,  that  is,  to  report  that  they  were 
Democrats  or  Republicans  rather  than  Independents  or  undecided  (Fig- 
ure 114).  This  was  true  through  grade  six.  There  was  no  sex  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  emotional  reaction  or  concern  children  expressed 
after  hearing  the  results  of  the  last  election.  The  finding  that 
males  are  more  politically  active  and  partisan-aligned  is  in  line  with 
data  on  adults.  Although  these  differences  disappear  by  grade  eight, 
they  apparently  reassert  themselves  at  some  time  during  adolescence 
or  adulthood,  perhaps  because  of  diminished  institutional  support  for 
political  activity  by  women  after  they  leave  school. 


Conceptions  of  the  constitutionally-defined  election  system 
and  norms  of  citizen  voting  behavior  show  very  few  divergencies  be- 
tween boys  and  girls,  the  largest  "differences  being  evident  in  the 
realm  of  political  parties  and  candidates.  Girls  tend  to  see  discord 
as  bad  for  the  country  and  to  see  the  government  as  needing  little 
change.  Congruent  with  their  concern  over  party  disagreement,  girls 
see  Republicans  and  Democrats  as  taking  similar  stands  on  political 
issues.  Girls  avoid  taking  sides  on  issues  and  refuse  to  recognize 
discontent.  Parties  are  impersonal  structures;  it  may  be  for  this 
reason  that  girls  become  less  involved  with  them. 

The  insignificance  of  many  of  these  differences — particularly 
those  concerning  norms  of  election  behavior— contrasts  w5  th  the  more 
pronounced  sex  differences  usually  found  in  adult  election  and  voting 
behavior. 

(c)  Summary.  —In  developing  sex  role,  ch‘L!ix-o*a  acquire  a set 
of  expectations  about  their  own  and  others'  behavior.  Boys  and  girls 
hold  different  expectations  for  themselves  in  their  relationships 
with  peers,  parents,  and  teachers  in  situations  involving  emotional 
response  and  compliance.  These  expectations,  as  well  as  the  hierarchy 
of  needs  they  produce,  become  part  of  a child's  approach  to  new  situa- 
tions and  experiences  and  influence  his  relationship  with  the  politi- 
cal system. 


Girls  form  a more  personal  attachment  to  the  political  system 
than  boys  because  experience  with  their  ma.jor  role  model  (mother)  is 
a more  personal  one  and  because  authority  figures  deal  with  them  in 
more  expressive  and  personalized  ways.  For  boys,  personalization  of 
the  system  declines  with  age;  this  does  not  occur  for  girls  because 
they  are  not  obligated  to  renounce  dependency  ties  as  boys  are. 

Girls  relate  to  the  political  system  through  role  expectations  ac- 
quired in  the  more  familiar  home  and  school  environments.  Boys  are 
more  capable  of  dealing  with  abstract  entities  since  their  experience 
encourages  an  abstract  conceptualization  of  the  male  sex  role. 

In  absorbing  and  learning  the  rules,  norms,  and  sanctions 
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FIGURE  114 


COMPARISON  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  PARTY  COMMITMENT, 

WITHIN  GRADE 


Item:  If  you  could  vote,  would 

you  be:  Democrat ; Republican: 
sometimes  Democrat  and  some- 
times Republican;  don*t 
know;  don* t know  what 
parties  are. 


Index  Scale:  Percentage 

Range  of  N:  794  - 906 
Significance  Unit:  5% 
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which  are  peculiar  to  the  political  system,  girls  and  boys  differ 
only  minimally.  These  are  the  areas  in  which  the  school's  influence 
seems  to  he  the  most  pronounced.  In  teaching  citizenship  behavior, 
the  school  does  not  distinguish  between  the  sexes,  and  personal 
needs  and  relationship  expectations  are  unimportant.  Some  diver- 
gencies in  the  political  perceptions  of  men  and  women  which  appear 
in  the  years  following  school  graduation,  may  result  from  declining 
support  and  reward  for  female  participation  by  institutions  other 
than  the  school. 


Boys  consistently  display  more  active  involvement  and  politi- 
cized concern  than  girls,  especially  in  partisanship  and  in  polariza- 
tion on  political  issues,  similar  to  adult  participation.  These 
differences  may  result  from  an  emphasis  upon  active  rather  than 
passive  approaches  for  males  and  from  their  ability  to  deal  with 
problems  in  a more  instrumental  fashion.  The  less  active  concern 
exhibited  by  girls  may  result  from  overpersonalization  of  the  system 
and  overemphasis  on  attachment  to  such  an  extent  that  flaws  are 
disregarded  and  lack  of  disagreement  and  conflict  is  sought  as  the 
greatest  good. 


3*  Partisan  Commitment  and  Political  Involvement 

The  relationship  between  party  allegiance,  voting  behavior, 
and  alignment  on  national  issues  has  been  a popular  research  topic 
for  students  of  American  political  behavior.  An  extensive  litera- 
ture establishes  the  relationship  between  party  commitment  and 
political  involvement  in  adults;  citizens  apparently  depend  upon 
party  pronouncements  for  guidance  in  forming  their  own  stands  on 
public  issues  asd  may  also  be  pressured  by  party  representatives  to 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  "their  party." 

Josephsoa  (1939)  distinguished  between  "mass  parties,"  those 
which  maintain  the  large  and  active  membership  they  require  by  in- 
culcating and  recruiting  youth,  aid  "parties  of  individual  represen- 
tation," which  have  few  disciplined  members,  make  few  demands*  are 
generally  inactive  between  elections,  and  make  few  attempts  to  induct 
ycuth  since  their  major  strength  comes  from  alignment  with  institu- 
tions and  influential  people  of  the  society.  The  latter  party  system 
prevails  in  th©  United  States.  To  adults  and  adolescents,  the  term 
"political  party  member"  assumes  a meaning  different  from  that  a ss©~ 
elated  with  certain  other  kinds  of  membership. 

Modern  American  political  parties  have  been  described  by 
Berelson  (1954),  operating  not  as  organizations  but  as  psycho- 

logical and  social  phenomena.  They  influence  political  behavior  less 
through  their  activities  than  through  the  effect  of  symbolic  meanings 
and  patterned  responses  associated  with  party  identification ^ Simi- 
larly, Eulau  (1962)  suggested  that  parties  are  role  systems.  If  his 
partv  serves  as  a significant  frame  of  reference  in  the  voting  act 
for  an  individual,  the  political;  party  role  system  is  important  to 
him.  In  studying  children's  partisan  affiliations,  it  is  useful  to 
look  at  this  incorporation  of  party  role  structure  into  a child's 
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thinking  about  the  political  system,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  its  direct  influence  upon  voting. 

The  independent  voter  has  been  a focus  of  particular  con- 
cern for  political  sociologists.  Campbell  et  al.  (i960)  reported 
that,  in  general,  Independents  are  not  psychologically  involved  in 
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edge  of  issues,  less  interest  in  campaigns,  and  when  compared  to 
party  members  were  less  likely  to  choose  their  candidate  on  the 
basis  of  an  evaluation  of  national  politics.  Education,  as  an  inde- 
pendent variable,  was  act  related  to  strength  of  partisan  commitment. 

Agger  (1959)»  however,  reported  that  Independents  were  quite 
similar  to  party  members.  Holding  education  constant,  Independents 
expressed  great  concern  with  issues.  Independents  who  leaned  toward 
the  Democratic  party  were  more  active  participants  (by  voting,  try- 
ing to  influence  others)  than  weak  Democrats;  similar  trends  were 
reported  for  Independents  preferring  the  Republican  party.  Further, 
Independents  resembled  Republicans  in  education,  having  more  than 
Democrats.  Because  Independents  reported  less  concern  with  the  out- 
come of  a particular  election,  Agger  suggested  that  political  inde- 
pendence may  promote  consensus  by  minimising  conflict.  He  also 
asserted  that  there  are  two  types  of  Independents:  poorly  educated 

persons  who  are  disinterested  in  issues  but  interested  in  particular 
candidates,  and  persons  (usually  better  educated)  who  are  concerned 
with  both  candidates  and  issues. 

Eldersveld  (1952)  presented  a still  more  differentiated  view 
of  political  independence.  Independents,  he  reported,  were  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  voting  turnout 9 were  likely  to  have 
college  educations  and  high  incomes,  and  not  likely  to  be  union  mem- 
bers. He  distinguished  several  groups  of  Independents:  split- 

ticket  voters,  those  transferring  allegiance  over  time,  voters  with- 
out crystallized  party  predispositions,  and  those  who  waver  in 
making  candidate  decisions. 

Ban field  (1961)  asserted  that  many  suburban  voters  harbor 
the  notion  that  political  independence  is  a hallmark  of  middle  class 
sophistication,  which  suggests  other  motives  for  reporting  that  one 
does  not  support  a political  party.  These  studies  have  not  altogether 
clarified  the  nature  of  independent  voters,  but  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  not  a monolithic  group*  They  are  represented  neither  by  the 
well-informed  individual,  interested  but  aloof  from  the  blind  con- 
formity of  party  loyalty,  who  examines  candidates  and  issues  carefully 
in  order  to  support  the  best  candidate,  nor  are  they  represented  by 
the  apathetic*  and  uninterested  citizen.  The  divergent  results  re- 
ported, however,  indicate  the  importance  of  this  group  and  the  dis- 
agreement among  political  scientists  about  the  function  of  political 
party  membership. 

The  relationship  between  party  commitment  and  a voter 8 s 
evaluation  of  Presidential  candidates  is  clear*  Berelson  et  al* 

(195*0  reported  that  respondents  perceived  their  candidate's  stand 


on  issues  to  be  similar  to  their  own,  and  the  opponent’s  stand  as 
dissimilar;  persons  strongly  committed  to  political  parties  dis- 
torted  in  this  direction  more  than  those  who  were  weak  partisans* 
Party  members,  they  reported,  disagreed  on  two  major  issues  of 
the  19^8  campaign:  the  Taft— Hartley  Act  and  price  controls* 

Democrats  and  Republicans,  however,  did  not  disagree  on  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  election  Issues,  on  criteria  for  selecting  the 
President,  on  judgments  of  how  much  effect  the  election  would  have 
on  political  affairs,  how  much  influence  they  as  individuals  had 
on  the  election,  or  on  the  acceptance  of  the  winning  candidate* 

Rosnow's  (1963)  study  of  reactions  to  the  Kennedy-Nixon 
debates  indicated  that  voters  evaluated  the  performance  of  their 
party's  candidate  more  favorably,  even  when  such  assessments  in- 
cluded fairly  specific  and  detailed  judgments*  The  relationship 
between  party  preference  and  support  of  a candidate  may,  indeed, 
be  the  only  strong  party  influence  upon  the  overt  political  behav- 
ior of  many  individual  citizens* 

The  significance  of  party  membership  and  sympathy  makes 
socialization  of  partisanship  a topic  of  particular  importance  in 
our  study*  We  have  already  shown  that  the  tendency  for  children 
to  report  alignment  with  a political  party  increases  with  age* 

From  these  age  trends,  it  appears  that  party  preference  begins  to 
assume  some  meaning  for  children  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades* 
Although  many  children  claimed  a preference  for  one  of  the  parties 
earlier,  this  preference  has  little  relation  to  well-known  corre- 
lates of  party  membership  such  as  social  class  and  reaction  to 
Kennedy's  election*  A number  of  children  (14  per  cent  even  at 
grade  eight),  however,  said  they  did  not  know  which  party  they 
favored*  Another  3 2 per  cent  indicated  a potentially  changeable 
party  alignment*  In  this  section,  the  effects  of  commitment  and 
non— commitment'  on  the  development  of  political  orientations  and 
involvements  will  be  examined  along  with  the  role  of  schools  in 
the  emergence  of  partisanship  among  pre-adolescent  children* 

The  individual  citizen's  involvement  in  American  political 
life  is  obviously  determined,  in  part,  by  the  structure  of  the  party 
system  and  its  relation  to  national  political  events  both  during  and 
between  elections*  The  role  of  political  parties  in  the  life  of 
this  country,  a complex  topic  which  has  been  discussed  and  examined 
in  detail,  will  not  be  reviewed  here*  Although  technically  not  a 
part  of  our  governmental  system,  political  parties  provide  .a  basic 
network  of  communication  and  influence  between  citizens  and  govern- 
ment* It  would  be  both  cynical  and  inaccurate  to  argue  that  individ- 
ual action  is  completely  futile;  but  it  is  apparent  that  parties,  as 
well  as  other  organized  groups  and  special  interests,  shape  and  limit 
the  effectiveness  of  the  individual  citizen's  impact  on  government* 
Political .Influence  (Ranfield,  1961)  presents  a particularly  good 
case  study  of  the  process  by  which  governmental  decisions  are  made 
and  the  minimal  influence  any  one  person,  even  a civic  leader,  can 
exert  on  the  making  of  basic  political  decisions*  The  role  of  the 
party  as  a vehicle  for  expression  of  individual  political  influence 
has  not  been  carefully  explored* 
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the  importance  of  political  parties  in  mobilizing  ac- 
tivity and  involvement,  the  socialization  of  attitudes  toward  parties 
and  party  affiliation  is  of  great  significance*  The  party  system 
represents  the  major  cleavage  in  the  political  life  of  this  country; 
it  encourages  and  preserves  a beneficial  disagreement  and  conflict, 
opposing  the  national  tendency  toward  consensus*  This  division  is 
evident  in  children  at  the  elementary  school  grades,  particularly 
during  £he  national  election*  Early  coaaitment  to  a party  in  Itself 
represents  a fora  of  political  involvement  and  may  indicate  sociali- 
zation which  is  accelerated  or  in  some  other  way  unusual*  Other 
writers  on  political  socialization  (particularly  Hyman,  1959)  have 
concluded  that  the  most  significant  effect  of  socialization  in  chil- 
dren is  partisan  affiliation*  Hyman  maintains  that  logically  cohere 
ent  ideologies  are  too  complex  to  be  socialized*  Political  party 
affiliation  may  be  transmitted  much  more  easily,  since  there  is 
limited  choice  and  the  symbols  are  simpler*  Political  party  identi- 
fication, then,  serves  as  a frame  of  reference  for  approaching  any 
novel  issue*  It  seems  plausible  that  partisan  feelings  act  both  m 
a mediating  influence  in  the  acquisition  of  attitudes  toward  politi- 
cal objects  and  as  encouragement  to  become  involved  in  political 
activities  and  issues* 

The  primary  data  to  be  discussed  in  this  section  come  from 
responses  to  the  following  question: 

"If  you  could  vote  what  would  be  be?"  (Choose  one) 

1*  A Republican 

2*  A Democrat 

3*  Sometimes  a Democrat  and  sometimes  a Republican 

4*  X don't  know  which  1 would  be 

5*  X don't  know  what  the  words  Democrat  and  Republican  mean 

Children  who  marked  "Don't  know"  are  called  "Uncommitted";  those  who 
marked  "Republican"  or  "Democrat"  are  regarded  as  "Committed";  and 
those  who  responded,  "Sometimes  a Democrat  and  sometimes  & Republican^ 
are  called  "Independents,"  although  the  term  as  used  here  does  not 
have  precisely  the  same  connotation  as  in  reports  of  studies  of  adult 
voting  behavior  *7 

EftgtiPfittffhip  in  children  has  no  relation  to  basic  attachment 
and  The  effect  of  partisanship  upon  attitudes  and  in- 

volvement will  be  examined  .by  these  comparisons  among  subgroups : 

1*  "Uncommitted"  compared  with  all  others 

2*  "Independents"  compared  with  those  committed  to  either 
national  party 

3*  Children  who  are  aligned  with  the  Republicans  compared 
with  those  who  identify  with  Democrats 


n 

'Sldersveld  (1952)  asserted  that  in  adults  there  is  a low  asso- 
ciation between  different  measures  of  partisan  independence,  and  that 
self-perception  is  not  necessarily  the  most  useful  index* 


TM&  analysis  treats  partisan  preference  or  commitment  as  an 
independent  variable  ia  order  to  examine  it©  association  with  other 
attitudes « An  initial  comparison  shows  the  extent  to  which  interest 
in  partisan  aspects  of  political  life  is  related  to  attitudes  and 
involvements  in  other  areas*  These  comparisons  clearly  indicate 
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parently  the  choice  of  a political  party  does  not  influence  basic 
commitment  to  the  nation,  attachment  to  symbols,  rituals,  authority 
figures,  roles  of  the  system,  or  compliance  to  its  lavs*  The  areas 
of  political  orientation  and  involvement  which  shoved  so  difference 
between  the  Uncommitted  aftd  others  are  listed  in  Table  62*  These 
items  are  primarily  concentrated  in  the  initial  stages  of  Involve- 
ment and  compliance*  In  the  section  dealing  with  the 

(Mid's  perception  of  the  government  ' s responsiveness  and  the  appro- 
priate behavior  of  the  citisen,  the  items  which  were  unrelated  to 
partisan  commitment  are  those  which  deal  with  norms  of  adult  behav- 
ior and  conception  of  the  system,  not  with  active  involvement  of  the 
child*  This  summary  of  data  indicates  that  a basic  attachment  to 
the  nation  and  political  system,  compliance  to  its  authority,  norms 
and  definitions  of  the  system  and  the  citizen's  role  are  not  func- 
tions ©f  party  preference  or  commitment* 


TABLE  62 

ATTITUDES  MSEL4SBD  TO  PARTISAN  COMMITMENT 


Attitude  Objects  and  Areas  Items  and  Indices  Shewing  No  Difference 
Attachment  to  Gouatry  America  Best  Country  and  American  Flag 


Perceptions  of  Political 
Figures 


Choice  of  Flag  as  Symbol  of  Government 

Justifying  Expedience  in  Protection  of 
National  Interest 

Rating  the  President's  Responsiveness  to 
Individuals 

Rating  the  Role  Performance  of  the 
President : 

. Knowledge 
Decision  Making 
Infallibility 
Works  Hard 


Rating  the  Power  of  the  President: 
Punitive  Power  (Can  Punish) 
Coercive  Power  (Can  !4ake  Anyone  Do 
1 What  He  Wants) 

Rating  the  Role  Performance  of  the 
Policeman: 
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TABLE  62 — Continued 


Attitude  Objects  and  Arms  Items  and  Indices  Shewing  No  Difference 


Perceptions  of  Political 
Figures  (continued} 


Knowledffe 
Decision  Making 
Infallibility 
Works  Hard 

Attachment  to  the  Policeman 


Bating  the  Power  of  the  Policeman: 
Punitive  Power  (Cam  Punish) 

Coercive  Power  (Can  Make  Anyone  Do 
What  He  Wants) 

Choice  of  "Catch  Law  Breakers*"  as  Most 
Important  Aspect  of  Policeman's  Bole 

Bating  the  Besponsiveness  of  the  Senator 
to  Individuals: 

Senator  Would  Want  to  Help  Me 

Attachment  to  the  Senator  , 

Bating  the  Bole  Performance  of  the 
Senator  s 
Knowledge 
Decision  Making 

* Bating  the  Punitive  Power  of  the  Senator 

Perceptions  of  Institutions  Bating  the  Bole  Performance  of  the 

Supreme  Court: 

Knowledge 
Decision  Making 
Infallibility 

Bating  the  Bole  Performance  of  the 
Government : 

Knowledge 
Decision  Making 

Bating  the  Punitive  Power  of  the 
Government 

Perceptions  of  Law  and  Perception  of  the  Success  of  Law 

Compliance  to  Law  Enforcement 

Child's  Response  If  He  Thinks  Policeman 
Is  Wrong 

All  Lavs  Are  Fair 

Choice  of  "Obey  Laws"  as  Citisen's  Most 
Important  Obligation 
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TABLE  62— Continued 


Attitude  Objeeife  and  Areas  Items  and  Indices  Shoving  No  Difference 

— y— — — ■ mmmmm mm — 

Perception  of  Responsiveness  Influence  of  Pressure  Groups  on  ILegis- 


CMMrga^vho  are  uaeopjnittefl  frp  a p&rlT  age-leas.,  active  end 
legs  Interested  jin  pp^tical  affairs*  •Commitment  to  a party  i s. 
associated  with  a cluster  of  responses  that  indicate  relatively 
greater  involvement  and  active  participation  in  elections  and  in 
contemporary  political  events  and  issues*  An  array  of  attitudes 
differentiated  the  Committed  (Republicans,  Democrats)  and  Independ- 
ents from  the  Uncommitted  (those  who  had  no  feeling  of  party  loyalty) 
(Figures  115  through  119)*  Those  expressing  some  commitment  to  a 
party  (even  if  a changeable  one)  showed  (greater  interest  in  political 
events,  more  political  activity,  participated  in  more  discussions, 
were  more  concerned  with  issues,  and  reported  learning  more  from  elec- 
tions* This  group  exhibited  active  political  participation  appropriate 
for  its  age  level;  the  involvement  of  these  individuals  is  shown  by 
their  interest  in  exerting  pressure  on  the  system* 

The  Uncommitted  group  is,  perhaps,  most  analogous  to  the  apa- 
thetic adult  citizen;  its  lack  of  party  commitment  was  only  part  of  a 
m©r&  general  distinterest*  Figure  120  shows  the  inflated  tendency  in 
the  Uncommitted  group  to  offer  "Don't  Know1*  responses  to  questions 
dealing  with  political  topics  and  attitudes. 

The  percentage  of  children  reporting  that  they  did  not  iden- 
tify with  a party  or  that  they  did  not  know  anything  about  the  parties 
is  larger  in  the  low  IQ  and  lower  social  status  groups  (Figures  83  and 
84).  Children  uncommitted  to  a political  party  also  reported  fewer 
organizational  memberships  (see  Chapter  IV)* 

not -identify  with  a political  party  share 

with  tho»e  ■howl»?  low 


of  Government 


Rich  People 

Unions 

Newspapers 

Churches 

Policeman 

Large  Companies 

The  President 


Choice  of  Interest  in  Government  as  the 
Citizen's  Most  Important  Obligation 


Perception  of  the  Power  of 
the  Individual  Citizen 
to  Change  Incumbents 


Reasons  Candidates  Geek  Office 


Consequences  of  Partisan  Disagreement 


Choice  of  Voting  as  the  Citizen's  Most 
Important  Obligation 
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FIGURE  115 

PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
levels  of  political  interest  of  three  groups:  l)those 
committed  to  a political  party;  2)those  uncommitted; 
and  3)  independents. 
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Item:  How  interested  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  current  events 
are  you? 
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ERIC 


Index  Scale:  1 - High 
3 - Low 

Range  of  N:  107  - 748 
Significance  Unit:  .11 


Concern 
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FIGURE  116 

PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  CONCERN  ABOUT  POLITICAL  ISSUES 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
levels  of  concern  about  political  issues,  expressed  by 
three  groups:  l)those  committed  to  a party;  2)those 
uncommitted;  and  3) independents. 


Items  Combination  of  five  items—  Index  Scale:  0 - None 

have  you  discussed  and  taken  10  - Taken  sides 

sides  om:  the  United  Nations;  r *ssues 

foreign  aid;  unemployment;  * 40  - 505 

aid  to  education;  taxes?  Significance  Unit:  .47 
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FIGURE  117 

PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  POLITICAL  DISCUSSION 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
levels  of  participation  in  political  discussion 
by  three  groups:  1) those  committed  to  a party;  2) those 
uncommitted;  and  3) independents. 
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FIGURE  118 


PARTY  COMMITTMENT  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 


Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
levels  of  political  activity  of  three  groups:  1) those 
committed  to  a party;  2)those  uncommitted;  and  3) inde- 
pendents. 
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Item:  Combination  of  three  items  — 
have  you:  worn  election  but- 
ton; read  about  candidates; 
helped  candidates? 
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FIGURE  119 

PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  RATING  OF  ELECTIONS  AS  SOURCES  OF 

INFORMATION 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
ratings  of  the  amount  learned  from  the  1960  election, 
k.>r  three  groups!  l)f*^ose  committed  to  a political  party; 
2) those  uncommitted;  and  3) independents. 
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FIGURE  120 


PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  ACQUISITION  OF  POLITICAL  ATTITUDES 


Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean  DK 
scores  of  three  groups;  1) those  committed  to  a party; 
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FIGURE  120— Continued 
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Index  Scale:  0 - No  DK 

32  - High  DK 

Range  of  Ns  41  - 332 

Significance  Unit:  .92 


Item:  Number  of  ,}Don't  know" 

responses  to  32  questions 


ajgarticalar  elect ion a This  was  ass eeeed  by  comparing  those  who  re- 
ported “not  caring  one  way  or  the  other*1  when  they  learned  of  Kenne- 
dy's election,  with  children  who  had  positive  or  negative  reactions. 
The  association  between  non-commitment  to  a party  and  "not  caring** 
is  evident  fro®  Figure  121c  Like  children  who  reported  no  party 
preference,  the  youngsters  who  had  little  concern  with  the  election 
reported  less  interest  in  government,  less  participation  in  politi- 
cal discussions,  fewer  political  activities,  and  said  they  learned 
little  from  the  election  (Figures  122  though  126).  They  also  had 
high  "Don't  know”  scores  (Figure  127)* 

Underlining  the  similarities,  children  who  reported  no  sub- 
jective involvement  in  the  election  assigned  little  importance  to 
membership  in  political  parties  (Figure  128).  (Teackers  who  re- 
ported not  caring  about  the  election  outcome  were  remarkably  similar 
t©  children  who  held  this  attitude. ) These  children  are  highly 
apathetic;  not  only  are  they  unaffiliated  with  political  organiza- 
tions, they  are  not  even  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

Children  with  no  interest  in  the  election  form  a small 
group  (16  per  cent  of  the  total  population)  which  draws  equally  from 
all  social  classes  and  IQ  groups.  There  were  no  age  trends  in  re- 
porting lack  of  interest  in  the  election.  Usually,  the  disinterested 
children  were  not  Catholics  (average  percentage  ©f  non-concern  in 
Protestants  was  t 18  per  cent;  in  Catholics,  about  6 per  cent). 
These  data  suggest-  that  these  children's  interest  was  not  mobilized 
by  the  candidates  in  a particular  election. 

Children  who, are  independent  of  party  *how  the  most  active 
involvement  in  political  affairs.  The  apathetic  group  in  our  sample 
was  particularly  characterized  by  a large  number  of  "Don't  know" 
responses.  In  contrast,  those  who  declare  themselves  to  be  independ- 
ent of  close  party  loyalty  compose  the  most  active  group#  The  data 
show  this  .group  t©  be  highly  intelligent,  and  usually  from  high 
status  backgrounds  (see  Figures  85  and  86).  This  group  most  closely 
approximate  the  image  of  the  independent,  thoughtful  voter  who  is 
informed  on  issues  and  chooses  his  candidate  after  careful  reflec- 
tion. The  differences  in  response  patterns  between  Independents  and 
Committed  groups  are  shown  in  Figures  129  through  135. 

Independents  supported  their  non-partisanship  with  the  accept- 
ance of  norms  prescribing  this  behavior.  They  saw  less  difference 
between  Democrats  and  Bepublic&ns  (Figure  129) « less  frequently  said 
that  children  should  belong  to  their  parents'  party  (Figure  130), 
assessed  adult  partisanship  to  be  less  important  (Figure  131),  and 
maintained  chat  the  best  citizen  does  not  necessarily  vote  for  his 
party's;  candidates  (Figure  132).  Teachers  who  reported  independence 
from  partisan  commitment  differed  in  similar  way3  from  teachers  who 
were  committed  to  Democrats  or  Bepublicans. 

In  perceiving  reciprocal  role  relationships  between  them- 
selves and  the  political  system,  this  group  was  overly  convinced  of 
the  iLndiviflual ' s effectiveness — a sort  of  "personal  clout  illusion." 
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FIGURE  12] 

PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  DISINTEREST  IN  THE  ELECTION  OUTCOME 

Comparison  (within  social  status  snd  grade)  of  reports 
of  disinterest  in  the  outcome  of  the  1960  election,  by 
three  groups:  l)those  committed  to  a party;  2) those 
uncommitted;  and  3) independents. 
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FIGURE  122 

1 

CONCERN  WITH  ELECTION  OUTCOME  AND  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

Comparison  (within  grade)  of  mean  levels  of  political 
interest  of  two  groups:  those1  who  report  high  concern 
about  the  outcome  of  the  1960  election,  and  those  who 
report  low  concern. 
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Item:  How  interested  in  the 
government  and  current 
events  are  you? 
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FIGURE  123 


CONCERN  WITH  ELECTION  OUTCOME  AND  CONCERN  ABOUT  POLITICAL 

ISSUES 

Comparison  (within  grade)  of  mean  degrees  of  concern 
about  political  issues,  expressed  by  two  groups:  those 
who  report  high  concern  about  the  outcome  of  the  1960 
election,  and  those  who  report  low  concern. 
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FIGURE  124 

CONCERN  WITH  ELECTION  OUTCOME  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN 

POLITICAL  DISCUSSION 

Comparison  (within  grade)  of  mean  levels  of  participa- 
tion in  political  discussion,  reported  by  two  groups: 

iq^a6  Wh°  repor,:  hi8h  concern  about  the  outcome  of  the 
1960  election,  and  those  who  report  low  concern. 
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FIGURE  125 

CONCERN  WITH  ELECTION  OUTCOME  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

Comparison  (within  grade)  of  mean  level  of  political 
activity  of  two  groups:  those  who  report  high  concern 
about  the  outcome  of  the  1960  election,  and  those  who 
report  low  concern. 
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Item:  Combination  of  three  items  — 
have  you;  worn  election  but- 
ton; read  about  candidates; 
helped  candidates? 


Index  Scale:  0 - No  activity 
3 - Three  acts. 

Range  of  N:  440  - 2647 

Significance  Unit:  .06 


FIGURE  126 


CONCERN  with  election  outcome  and  rating  of  elections 

AS  SOURCES  OF  POLITICAL  INFORMATION 

Comparison  (within  grade)  of  mean  ratings  of  the  amount 
learned  from  the  1960  election,  by  two  groups:  those 
who  report  high  concern  about  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  those  who  report  low  concern. 
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FIGURE  127 

CONCERN  WITH  ELECTION  OUTCOME  AND  THE  ACQUISITION  OF 

POLITICAL  ATTITUDES 

Comparison  (within  grade)  of  mean  DK  scores  of  two  groups 
those  who  report  high  concern  about  the  outcome  of  the 
1960  election,  and  those  who  report  low  concern. 
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OF  PARTY  MEMBERSHIP 

Comparison  (within  grade)  of  meau  ratings  of  the 
importance  of  belonging  to  a party  as  an  adult,  by 
two  groups:  those  who  report  high  concern  about  the 
outcome  of  the  I960  election,  and  those  who  report 
low  concern. 
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FIGURE  129 

PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  PERCEPTION  OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 

POLITICAL  PARTIES 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
amounts  of  difference  between  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
as  perceived  by  three  groups:  1) those  committed  to  a 
party;  2)those  uncommitted:  and  3) independents. 
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between  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans? 
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FIGURE  130 

PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  VIEW  OF  PARENTS  AS  APPROPRIATE 
MODELS  FOR  PARTY  CHOICE 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  selection 
of  parents  as  appropriate  models  for  young  people's 
choice  of  party,  by  three  groups:  l)those  committed  to  a 
party;  2)those  uncomnitted;  and  3) independents. 
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FIGURE  131 

PAR/’Y  COMMITMENT  AND  RATING  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PARTY 

MEMBERSHIP 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
ratings  of  the  importance  of  belonging  to  a party  as 
an  adult,  by  three  groups:  1) those  committed  to  a 
party;  2)those  uncommitted;  and  3) independents. 
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FIGURE  132 

PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  VIEW  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VOTING 

ALONG  PARTY  LINES 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  g?ade)  of  choice 
of  partisan  voting  over  individual  candidate  selection, 
by  three  groups:  1) those  committed  to  a party;  2) those 
uncommitted;  and  3 ^independents. 
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Should  the  citizen  vote  only 
for  candidates  sponsored  by 
his  political  party,  or 
should  he  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  his  choice? 
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FIGURE  133 
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PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  SENSE  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY 


Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
ratings  of  their  own  political  efficacy  by  three  groups? 
1) those  committed  to  a party;  2) those  uncommitted;  and 
3 ) independent  s . 
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Item:  Combination  of  five  items 
concerning  perception  of 
government  * s responsiveness 
to  citizens1  attempts  to 
influence  it. 
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FIGURE  134 

PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  CHOICE  OF  VOTING  AS  A SYMBOL  OF 

OUR  GOVERNMENT 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  mean 
ratings  of  voting  as  a symbol  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  three  groups;  1) those  committed  to  a party; 
2)tnose  uncoranitted;  and  3) independents. 
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FIGURE  134--Continued 


Item:  Combination  of  two  items; 
choice  of  voting  as  best 
picture  of  government  and 
as  source  of  national  pride. 
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FIGURE  135 

PARTY  COMMITMENT  AND  CHOICE  OF  VOTING  AS  THE  CITIZEN'S 

MOST  IMPORTANT  OBLIGATION 

Comparison  (within  social  status  and  grade)  of  choice  of 
voting  as  the  adult  citizen's  most  important  obligation, 
by  three  groups:  1) those  committed  to  a party;  2) those 
uncommitted;  and  3) independents. 
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They  overrated  the  participation  of  the  individual  citizen  as  a 
technique  of  political  influence.  Expression  of  a greater  sense 
of  efficacy  (Figure  133)  is  congruent  with  this  group’s  high  evalu- 
ation of  voting  as  a symbol  of  government  (Figure  13*0  and  as  a 
behavioral  norm  for  the  good  citizen  (Figure  135).  This  attitude 
reflects  a preoccupation  with  the  election  process— especially 
voting  \as  opposed  to  the  events  leading  to  nomination'— as  the 
central  arena  of  political  decision  making  and  power,  «*nd  ignores 
the  powerful  network  of  lobbies^  Influential  individuals  and  pres- 
sure groups. 

This  pattern  is  remarkably  congruent  with  teachers*  atti- 
tudes concerning  the  importance  of  individual  action  as  an  ideal 
mode  of  involvement  and  with  the  tendency  for  schools  to  under- 
value party  membership#  Children’s  attitudes  towards  partisan 
commitment  appear  to  be  most  completely  socialized  by  the  school — 
a conclusion  supported  by  the  high  intelligence  level  of  this 
group  as  compared  with  that  of  others  (Figure  85). 

Although  teachers  cannot  require  children  to  be  independ- 
ent, they  can  inculcate  the  concepts  that  parties  do  not  really 
differ,  that  good  citizens  do  not  vote  only  for  party  candidates, 
and  that  children  should  not  affiliate  with  the  political  party 
of  their  parents.  These  are  the  values  that  teachers  hold.  After 
learning  these  norms,  the  resulting  student  role  behavior  is 
partisan  independence.  Teachers,  because  of  strong  community 
constraints,  cannot  express  partisan  preferences  openly;  but  they 
can  and  do  teach  norms  which  orient  students  toward  political 
independence. 

While  Independents  are  characterized  by  the  importance  they 
place  upon  voting  for  candidates  rather  than  parties,  the  two  par- 
tisan groups  divide  on  a more  personal  and  subjectively  competitive 
basis#  Items  showing  differences  between  Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  presented  in  Figures  1>6  through  138.  These  differences  appear 
as  emotional  reactions  to  the  outcome  of  the  election  and  to  the 
candidate,  who  is  known  to  be  Democratic  or  Republican.  They  also 
reflect  differences  in  evaluation  of  the  parties*  contributions  to 
the  national  welfare# 

Views  of  the  President’s  competence  in  performing  his  role 
and  respect  for  his  power  did  not  differ  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  Emotional  reactions  following  the  i960  election 
showed  strong  association  with  political  party  preferences  (Figure 
136)  as  did  the  rating  of  the  President  as  a personal  favorite  (Fig- 
ure 137)*  There  is  evidence  that  ratings  such  as  these  are  highly 
predictive  of  voting  preferences  of  adults.®  Similar  differences 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  appeared  on  evaluations  of  which 


Strickler  (1963)  had  voters  rate  Nixon,  Kennedy,  and  the 
ideal  President;  difference  scores  between  each  candidate  and  the 
ideal,  and  the  mean  evaluative  ratings  assigned  to  each  candidate 
would  predict  voting  for  90  per  cent  of  a group  of  218. 
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FIGURE  136 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  PARTY  PREFERENCE  GROUPS  IN 
THEIR  EMOTIONAL  RESPONSE  TO  KENNEDY’S  ELECTION,  WITHIN 

SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRATE 
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FIGURE  137 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  PARTY  PREFERENCE  GROUPS  IN  ATTACH- 
MENT TO  THE  PP^SIDENTj  WITHIN  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  GRADE 
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party  does  the  most  for  the  country  (Figure  138)9  suggesting  that 
party  preference 9 at  this  le^el  of  development,  evokes  response 
differences  only  on  items  which  the  child  can  relate  directly  to 
a partisan  frame  of  reference — specific  evaluations  of  the  parties 
and  of  Candidates  who  are  labeled  Democrat  or  Republican. 9 These 
data  also  suggest  that  Hy*au * s (1959)  view  of  the  importance  of 
political  party  is  overstated* 

The  school's  efforts  to  stimulate  attention  in  the  election 
may  render  the  child  susceptible  to  socialization  into  party  loyalty 
by  his  family  and  community.  Our  evidence  shows  a similarity  be- 
tween child's  report  of  parents'  and  of  his  own  political  preference 
(see  Table  53)*  This  is  also  reflected  both  in  the  similarity  be- 
tween siblings'  partisan  leanings  and  in  the  tendency  for  party 
preference  to  follow  social  class  patterns*  It  is  possible  that 
teachers  have  some  influence  upon  the  child's  party  choice,  but  this 
is  unlikely  since  they  seem  to  press  for  independence  and  non-parti- 
san active  involvement* 

In  sumsps-rv.  partisan  divisions  characterizing  America's 
political  field  do  not  significantly  influence  the  child's  orienta- 
tions toward  the  system  and  its  values  and  rules;  consensus  on  basic 
attachment  and  compliance  is  fixed  quite  independently  from  party 
affiliation*  Differences  between  children  vhi  sre  not  committed  to 
a single  party  (either  totally  uncommitted  or  independent)  and  those 
who  express  a party  preference  are  more  widespread  than  differences 
between  Democrats  and  Bepublieans*  The  school  attempts  to  socialize 
the  attitude  that  involvement  and  interest  are  highly  valued  and 
that  individual  action  is  the  most  effective  means  of  political  in- 
fluence* The  further  overlay  of  party  preference  for  children  sterns 
to  be  relatively  superficial  and  limited  to  areas  which  are  clearly 
labeled  as  partisan.  The  stress  upon  individual  action  seems  un- 
rer >istic  in  view  of  the  obvious  influence  of  pressure  groups,  and 
indicates  that  some  non-functional  attitudes  are  socialized  by  the 
school. 


^Campbell  et  al.  (i960)  explored  the  relationship  of  their 
multi-dimensional  measure  of  partisan  attitude  ti*  voti«*s  choice  and 
evaluation  of  political  parties,  with  results  highly  similar  to 
those  reported  here* 
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FIGURE  138 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  PARTY  PREFERENCE  CROUPS  IN 
THEIR  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  RELATIVE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  DEMO- 


CRATS AND  REPUBLICANS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  WELFARE,  WITHIN 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examir?  the 
socialization  of  children  into  the  political  system  of  the  united 
States*  This  report  presents  findings  within  the  framework  of  a 
theory  of  socialisation  into  social  systems*  The  initial  thrust 
of  the  study  was  descriptive— an  attempt  to  chart  and  document  the 
growth  of  political  behavior*  Very  little  information  on  this 
topic  existed  in  1957  when  our  studies  began  and  although  some 
investigations  have  been  reported  in  the  past  five  years,  this 
report  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  in  some  detail  the  progress 
toward  adult  political  behavior  of  elementary  school  children  in 
several  regions  of  the  U*S*  With  the  evidence  from  this  and  other 
studies  now  available,  it  may  be  possible  to  move  toward  experi- 
mental or  other  more  focused  investigations  which  examine  within 
a more  precise  theoretical  system  the  antecedents  and  correlates 
of  political  involvement  and  behavior* 

If  this  study  is  successful  it  will  be  the  first  of  a group 
of  projects  which  utilize,  revise,  and  extend  the  knowledge  and 
formulations  it  presents*  The  changing  nature  of  the  political 
arena  is  likely  to  affect  socialization  processes  and  levels  of 
opinion*  For  example,  the  campaign  of  Qoldwater  in  1964  and  its 
accent  on  differences  between  Democrats  and  Republicans  may  lead 
to  a perception  on  the  part  of  children  that  the  two  major  parties 
differ  greatly,  and  to  socialization  of  more  intense  party  commit- 
ment* It  is  important,  then,  to  replicate  and  extend  certain 
features  of  this  study  and  to  determine  which  elements  of  the 
content  of  socialization  are  subject  to  change  with  the  influence 
of  a shifting  political  scene  and  which  elements  represent  a 
developmental  progression  that  is  relatively  independent  of 
political  climate  and  ©vents* 

In  this  section  of  the  final  report,  the  focus  is  upon  the 
induction  of  the  individual  into  the  system*  Part  II  of  this 
report^  will  deal  more  explicitly  with  the  implications  of  social- 
ization for  the  political  system  and  the  maintenance  of  a democratic 
society*  These  topics  have  been  discussed  only  briefly  in  this  part 
of  the  report* 


A crosf>-national  study  of  authority,  aggression,  and 
compliance  now  in  progress  (Cooperative  Office  of  Education  Project 
Number  29^7 )»  R*  D*  Hess  and  Leigh  Triandis,  principal  investiga- 
tors, may  give  further  information  on  this  question* 

2 

Part  II  (Easton,  Hess  & Dennis,  in  preparation)  will  be 
submitted  subsequently* 
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The  theoretical  context  in  which  the  data  were  organized 
in  this  monograph  views  socialization  into  a system  of  society  as 
the  development  of  a network  of  role  relationships,  a complex  out- 
come of  the  following!  (1)  psychological  orientations  to  authority 
and  rules  following  from  the  individual's  position  in  the  social 
structure  and  the  child's  experience  in  other  authority  systems, 
particularly  the  family;  (2)  direct  and  explicit  teaching  of  atti- 
tudes and  information  by  all  the  institutions  of  the  community, 
especially  the  school;  (3)  the  individual  properties  of  the  child, 
which  mediate  instruction— modifying  and  selecting  the  inflow  of 
information  to  adapt  it  to  the  characteristics  of  the  individual; 
and  (4)  the  realities  of  political  experience  which  even  the  young 
child  encounters  at  dramatic  moments  such  as  an  election,  the  death 

of  a leader,  or  the  conflict  and  searing  drama  of  a civil  rights 
revolution* 

This  general  theoretical  position  draws  from  several  trunks 
of  theory— George  Herbert  Mead,  Freud,  Piaget,  Parsons— and  was 
imposed  on  the  data  after,  rather  than  before,  the  field  testing. 
This  was  a deliberate  approach,  necessary  in  a field  in  which  little 
information  and  few  concepts  were  available  for  predicting  the  major 
trends  of  the  data*  In  our  opinion,  the  outline  represents  the  best 
fit  of  a conceptual  scheme  to  the  results*  At  this  stage  in  the 
field)  theory  must  be  held  lightly  and  be  revised  on  the  basis  of 
further  testing  and  alternative  interpretations  of  these  results. 

One  of  the  most  useful  subsequent  steps  would  be  a national  study 
of  a random  sample  of  adults'  responses  to  the  items  used  in  fcne 
present  investigation  or  to  similar  ones,  so  that  a more  precise 
estimate  could  be  made  of  progress  toward  adult  attitudes  by  the 
end  of  school*  Samples  of  high  school  students,  college 

students,  and  adults  ^uld  give  even  better  information  about  the 
emergence  and  maturation  of  political  orientations* 

An  adequate  presentation  of  data  from  a study  of  this  scope 
requires  a great  number  of  detailed  figures  and  tables  to  permit 
the  reader  to  evaluate  the  information  and  formulate  alternative 
explanations  of  his  own*  The  sheer  amount  of  information  offered 
in  this  report  may  obscure  the  salience  of  results  with  particular 
theoretical  significance*  In  this  section  we  summarize  the  major 
findings  of  the  study  and  comment  on  their  implications  for  educa- 
tional practice  and  curriculum  development. 

In  this  summary,  the  findings  are  grouped  to  respond  to 
three  basic  questions:  First,  what  is  the  content  of  attitudes 

which  children  develop  during  the  elementary  school  years— what 
are  their  perceptions  of  political  figures  and  organizations  ?md 
their  conceptions  of  the  role  of  citizens  and  of  the  operation  of 
the  political  system?  Second,  from  which  agents  (institutions, 
persons)  are  political  attitudes  and  behavior  acquired  and  what 
experiences  are  related  to  this  acquisition?  Third,  what  is  the 
pattern  (rate  and  sequence)  of  change  and  growth  in  attitudes, 
through  what  processes  and  mechanisms  are  they  acquired? 


A*  The  Content  of  Political  Attitudes  Acquired 
During  Elementary  School 

The  young  child's  involvement  with  the  political  system 
begins  with  a strong  positive  attachment  to  the  country;  the  U.  S. 
is  seen  as  ideal  and  as  superior  tc  other  countries*  This  attach- 
ment to  the  country  is  stable  and  shows  almost  no  change  through 
elementary  school  years*  This  bond  is  possibly  the  most  basic  and 
essential  aspect  of  socialization  into  involvement  with  the  polit- 
ical life  of  the  nation*  Essentially  an  emotional  tie,  it  apparently 
grows  from  complex  psychological  and  social  needs  and  is  exceedingly 
resistent  to  change  or  argument*  Because  it  is  a powerful  emotional 
bond,  it  is  particularly  important  in  times  of  national  emergency 
and  is  sometimes  used  by  individuals  and  organizations  for  political 
purposes*  The  power  gathered  by  Senator  McCarthy  developed  from  his 
ability  to  cast  doubt  on  the  basic  loyalty  of  his  fellow  citizens* 

The  effectiveness  of  his  tactics  testifies  to  the  importance  of  this 
tie,  to  its  emotional  character,  and  to  the  power  of  the  feelings 
that  are  generated  whe;>  it  is  challenged,  denied,  or  disregarded* 

The  young  child  perceives  figures  and  institutions  of 
government  as  powerful,  competent,  benign,  and  infallible  and 
trusts  them  to  offer  him  protection  and  help*  This  early  faith 
in  political  authority  figures  seems  to  be  general  among  young 
children  in  this  country*  Thure  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  characteristic  of  other  countries  (Hess,  1963) • The  age 
trends  in  the  data  give  little  support  to  the  notion  that  all  these 
attitudes  are  learned;  rather,  the  transfer  model  seems  to  be  more 
appropriate  for  many*  It  also  seems  likely  that  the  young  child 
endows  figures  whom  he  sees  ar  powerful  and  authoritative  with 
benign  and  helpful  qualities  as  well*  This  response  appears  to  be 
compensatory:  it  develops  as  a result  of  the  child's  inferior  and 
vulnerable  place  is,  the  system,  and  serves  to  reassure  the  child 
that  powerful  authority  is  not  dangerous  (Hess  & Easton,  I960; 

Torney,  Hess  & Easton,  1962)* 

The  child's  initial  relationship  with  governmental  authority 
is  with  the  President,  whom  he  sees  in  highly  positive  terms  indi- 
cating his  basic  trust  in  the  benevolence  of  government*  Indeed, 
interviews  of  first  aud  second  grade  children  indicated  that  the 
President  is  the  major  figure  in  the  child's  emerging  political 
world*  The  small  child  believes  the  President  is  available  to 
the  individual  citizen,  either  by  visits  to  the  White  House  or 
by  telephone*  The  President's  concern  is  personal  and  nurturant* 

He  is  the  tie  to  the  governmental  system  through  which  other 
objects— institutions,  processes— become  familiar  and  understood* 

The  Vice-President,  for  example,  is  described  in  interviews  as  the 
President's  helper*  and  the  Congress  is  seen  as  working  for  the 
President*  The  President  is  the  critical  point  of  contact  for 
the  child  in  the  political  socialization  process* 

The  early  image  of  the  President  centers  around  personal 
qualities*  With  increasing  age,  the  role  qualities  of  the  Pres- 
ident become  more  prominent  than  the  personal  attitude  of  liking. 
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and  the  child  develops  a concept  of  the  Presidency  as  separate  from 
the  President.  This  occurs  at  a fairly  early  age,  although  the 
child  could  probably  not  articulate  the  distinction.  It* is  clear, 
however,  when  one  compares  children's  attitudes  to  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy.  Despite  his  narrow  victory  and  lack— 
ing  the  popular  image  that  WAR  g h f gin  rtf  P.^C0mirt!Jrtv*  ^ 

within  weeks  of  his  inauguration  was  rated  as  positively  as  Eisen- 
hower had  been  in  his  second  term  (Hess,  1963)*  Emerging  along  with 
attitudes  toward  the  President  are  attitudes  toward  roles  in  the 
system;  these  roles  endow  the  incumbent  with  status  and  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  the  child  and  will  later  allow  him  to  criticize  the 
occupant  of  a role  without  expressing  disloyalty  to  the  system  or 
withdrawing  respect. 

The  policeman  is  alsc  among  the  political  figures  which  are 
salient  to  the  young  child.  Children  believe  that  the  policeman  is 
nurturant  and  that  his  role  is  to  help  persons  in  trouble  and  pre- 
vent crime  rather  than  to  exercise  the  more  punitive  functions  of 
catching  and  punishing  criminals.  Despite  his  importance  as  an  - 
authority  figure,  however,  children  do  not  see  him  as  a represent- 
ative of  national  government.  They  express  a strong  personal  liking 
for  the  policeman;  this  attraction  declines  steadily  throughout  the 
elementary  school  years  to  a level  which  is  positive  but  consider- 
ably lower  than  their  regard  for  the  President. 


On  most  attributes,  policemen  were  rated  at  approximately 
the  same  level  as  Senators,  and  consistently  lower  than  the  President. 
They  were  somewhat  lower  than  "father11  on  personal  items  ("I  like 
him")  but  superior  to  "father"  on  role  performance  items  ("Knows 
more,"  "Is  a leader,"  "Makes  important  decisions").  The  child 
holds  the  policeman  in  awe.  Most  children  have  high  regard  for 
law  and  for  all  law  enforcement  authorities.  The  elementary  school 
child,  especially  at  early  grade  levels,  sees  laws  as  just  and  un- 
changeable and  believes  that  punishment  is  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  wrongdoing.  The  young  child  believes  that  laws  are  made  by  per- 
sons in  administrative  positions,  especially  by  the  President;  this 
view  is  later  modified  to  recognize  the  legislative  process.  There 
are  some  changes  with  age  in  this  general  picture,  as  will  be  noted 
later  in  this  chapter , but  norms  about  the  justice  of  law  and  neces- 
sity for  conformity  are  established  firmly  at  an  early  age.  Devia- 
tions from  these  norms  do  not  result  from  ignorance  or  from  a fail- 
ure to  accept  the  norms  themselves.  The  reasons  for  noncompliance 
must  be  sought  in  other  areas  of  personality  and  behavior.  As  with 
orientations  toward  authority  figures,  the  attitudes  toward  law 
appear  to  be  transferred  from  attitudes  developed  in  other  systems, 
especially  the  family  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  school.  If  this 
transfer  m(  del  is  valid  in  these  basic  areas  of  orientation  toward 
authority  and  law,  the  child's  experiences  with  rules  in  prior 
groups  (family  and  school)  are  very  influential  in  the  political 
socialization  process. 

The  young  child's  trust  in  the  political  system  is  expressed 
not  only  by  a view  of  figures  and  institutions  as  benign  but  through 


a view  of  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  primarily  to  be  a good 
person*  This  image  of  the  citizen  persists,  but  the  obligations 
to  vote  and  express  interest  in  governmental  affaire  become  more 
dominant  elements  of  the  norms  of  adult  citizenship  as  the  child 
grows  older*  The  belief  that  the  citizen  should  be  interested 
in  political  matters  is  apparent  iu  the  behavior  reported  by 
element arv  school  childrens  bv  the  end  of  the  eighth  rrade  most 
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children  have  acquired  some  interest  in  governmental,  activities 
and  have  participated  in  discussions  about  political  issues  and 
problems* 


Children  begin  engaging  in  political  activities  such  as 
wearing  campaign  buttons  at  an  early  age,  occasionally  as  early 
as  the  third  grade;  there  is  a gradual  increase  through  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  number  of  children  who  report  such  activities*  The 
elementary  school  child* s view  of  the  election  process  and  the 
mechanisms  of  influence  on  governmental  action  is  dominated  by 
an  image  of  the  citizen  as  powerful  and  the  individual  vote  as 
the  most  effective  force  in  the  political  process*  The  sense 
of  efficacy  in  influencing  political  processes  increases  with 
age.  Children  in  elementary  school,  even  in  the  eighth  grade, 
have  a very  limited  knowledge  of  the  role  and  effectiveness  of 
pressure  groups  in  elections  and  in  determining  governmental 
policy* 

The  child's  image  of  political  parties  develops  late, 
and  the  nature  of  the  differences  between  the  two  major  parties 
is  not  clearly  defined*  Parties  are  apparently  first  associated 
with  candidates  who  are  identified  as  Republican  or  Democrat; 

Intel est  in  an  election  and  a candidate  may  be  the  most  instru- 
ment ail  mechanism  for  developing  party  affiliation*  Although 
taking  sides  in  an  election  is  a prominent  suspect  of  children's 
political  behavior,  a meaningful  party  commitment  is  usually  not 
acquired  imtil  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  school*  Even  at 
this  age,  a large  proportion  of  children  report  that  if  they  could 
vote  they  would  vote  independently  of  party  affiliation;  in  general 
they  believe  that  partisan  commitment  is  desirable  fer  adults,  but 
that  it  should  be  deferred  until  adulthood* 

In  viewing  politics,  particularly  the  relationship  between 
the  two  parties  and  the  conduct  of  elections,  children  tend  to  min- 
imize conflict*  They  see  disagreement  as  undesirable  and  prefer  to 
believe  that  politicians  never  say  unkind  things  about  one  another 
during  an  election  campaign*  They  also  have  a fir*-  conviction  that 
following  am  election  campaign  the  conflict  that  may  have  arisen 
should  be  forgotten;  the  loser  should  join  in  support  of  the  win- 
ning candidate  and  he,  in  return,  should  be  gracious  aad  forgiving* 
Thus  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  children  have  developed  a sense 
of  the  need  for  consensus  and  majority  rule  in  democratic  processes; 
but  typically  they  have  not  recognized  the  role  of  debate,  disagree- 
ment, and  conflict  in  the  operation  of  a democratic  political  system* 

These  are  the  dominant  themes  in  the  responses  obtained  to 
our  questions*  There  is  a great  deal  of  consensus  around  certain 
basic  points,  particularly  allegiance  and  attachment  to  the  country 
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and  the  President*  Equally  prominent  is  a regard  for  law  and  for 
the  need  for  law  enforcement  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
citizen*  The  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  vote  is  equally  premia-* 
ent*  Of  particular  note  is  the  strong  emphasis  upon  independence 
from  party  affiliation  and  the  value  that  children  attribute  to 
voting  for  the  most  qualified  candidate  rather  than  supporting  the 
party  of  one’s  choice.  This  wav  uaII  V> a a 
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through  which  children  pass  as  part  of  an  idealistic  view  of  the 
operation  of  the  political  system.  Certainly  the  strong  belief 
in  the  power  of  the  individual  vo'je*  coupled  witb  relative  ignore 
ance  about  the  role  and  importance  of  pressure  groups,  helps  to 
support  and  to  maintain  this  idealistic  view  of  the  political 
system  in  this  country*  Since  the  responses  to  some  rating  scales 
move  toward  the  negative  point  of  the  continuum,  one  could  argue 
that  there  is  a growth  in  cynicism  during  the  elementary  school 
years;  rather  it  seems  that  the  most  prominent  feature  of  children’s 
attitudes  is  not  cynicism  but  an  idealistic  trust  and  faith  in  the 
country,  its  government,  governmental  figures,  the  system  of  law, 
and  the  good  intentions  and  character  of  the  individual  citizen* 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  children  . are  socialized  toward  an  ideal 
norm,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  this  ideal  norm  provides  a standard 
against  which  the  behavior  of  candidates  and  of  individual  citizens, 
as  well  as  of  persons  who  occupy  positions  in  government,  may  be 
judged*  The  importance  of  early  faith  in  government,  attachment 
to  the  system,  and  belief  in  the  power  of  the  individual  citizen, 
as  necessary  bases  for  further  political  socialization,  should  be 
considered  in  discussing  possible  curricular  changes  in  civic  edu- 
cation. It  seems  likely  that  before  the  child  is  informed  about 
conflict  and  disagreement  he  should  have  sufficient  time  to  inter- 
nalize and  become  attached  to  the  ideal  norms  of  the  system. 

Building  on  this  firm  attachment  and  acceptance  of  the  basic  worth 
of  the  country  and  the  individual  citizen,  it  may  then  be  possible 
to  explain  the. role  of  disagreement  and  debate  and  to  show  the 
function  of  consensus  in  uniting  a nation  after  the  conflict  of  a 
political  campaign*  These  norms  of  disagreement,  resolution,  and 
subsequent  consensus  can  probably  be  introduced  at  a relatively 
early  age,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  The 
unpleasant  aspects  of  political  life  (corruption  and  deviation 
from  norms)  should  perhaps  be  left  until  a later  time,  when  thev 
can  be  viewed  as  deviations  rather  than  being  mistaken  for  normal 
or  usual  behavior. 


B.  Agents  of  Political  Socialization 

Wilat  ?re  a6ents  (institutions,  persons)  from  which 
political  attitudes  and  behavior  are  acquired?  What  experiences 
are  related  to  the  acquisition  of  political  attitudes? 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  totality  of  socialization  into 
the  political  system,  our  results  indicate  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  family  in  transmitting  attitudes  has  been  overstressed  in 
the  literature.  We  conclude  that  the  family  transmits  preference 
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for  a political  party,  but  its  role  in  most  other  areas  is  to 
reinforce  and  support  other  institutions  in  teaching  political 
information  and  orientations  to  the  child*  Among  evidence  for 
this  conclusion  is  the  finding  that  similarities  among  children 
in  the  same  family  are  confined  to  partisanship  and  related  atti«- 
tudes,  such  as  feelings  of  distress  or  pleasure  over  the  outcome 
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There  is  some  relationship  between  family  structure  and 
the  child's  interest  in  the  political,  system*  Children  who  see 
their  fathers  as  powerful  tend  to  be  more  informed  and  interested 
in  political  matters;  children  who  see  their  mothers  as  the  domin- 
ant authority  in  the  family  tend  to  be  less  interested  in  politics 
and  to  acquire  attitudes  at  a later  period  than  children  who  see 
the  father  as  the  dominant  parent  or  see  both  parents  as  equal  in 
authority* 

The  school  is  apparently  the  most  powerful  institution  in 
the  socialization  of  attitudes,  conceptions,  and  beliefs  about  the 
operation  of  the  political  system.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
family  contributes  much  to  the  teaching  that  goes  into  basic  loyalty 
to  the  country,  the  school  gives  content,  inf ormation, and  concepts 
which  expand  and  elaborate  these  early  feelings  of  attachment* 

The  young  child's  attitude  toward  authority  or  institutions, 
however,  seems  not  to  correspond  directly  to  t amount  of  emphasis 
on  these  topics  reported  by  the  teachers.  This  argues  that  some  of 
the  early  learning  comes  from  sources  other  than  the  school*  The 
importance  of  compliance  to  rules  and  authorities  is  a major  focus 
of  civic  education  in  elementary  school*  Teachers'  ratings  of  the 
importance  of  various  topics  clearly  indicate  that  the  strongest 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  compliance  to  law,  authority,  and  school 
regulations.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  much  of  what  is  called 
citizenship  training  in  the  public  schools  does  not  teach  the  child 
about  the  city,  state,  or  national  government,  but  is  an  attempt  to 
teach  regard  for  the  rules  and  standards  of  conduct  of  the  school* 

If  it  does  indeed  characterize  the  school,  this  type  of  socializa- 
tion is  oriented  toward  authoritarian  values  rather  than  toward 
acceptance  and  understanding  of  the  need  for  active  participation 
in  a political  system* 

In  contrast  to  its  emphasis  on  compliance,  the  school 
curriculum  under-emphasizes  the  rights  and  obligation  of  a citizen 
to  participate  in  government.  The  school  focuses  on  the  obligation 
and  right  to  vote,  but  does  not  offer  the  child  sufficient  under- 
standing of  procedures  open  to  individuals  for  legitimately  influ- 
encing the  government*  Nor  does  it  sufficiently  explain  and 
emphasize  the  importance  of  group  action  to  achieve  desirable  ends* 

Teachers  tend  not  to  deal  with  partisanship  or  to  discuss 
the  role  and  importance  of  conflict  in  the  operation  of  the  system, 
perhaps  because  of  the  position  of  the  school  in  the  community* 

They  apparently  stress  the  virtue  of  independent  political  action 
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oriented  toward  assessments  of ^candidate**  worth  rather  .than  an 
alignment  with  a group  or  political  party.  This  preference  may 
follow  from  explicit  or  implicit  prohibitions  against  teaching 
controversial  topics;  or  perhaps  it  reflects  the  desire  of  the 
school  to  present  political,  life  and  information  without  bias. 

In  either  case,  it  leaves  the  elementary  school  child  with  inade- 
quate information  at  a time  when  he  is  strongly  oriented  toward 
the  importance  of  political  participation. 

The  role  of  the  school  is  particularly  important  for  chil- 
dren who  come  from  working  class  or  low  socioeconomic  areas.  Much 
of  what  working  class  children  learn  at  school  is  not  reinforced 
by  home  and  community.  It  may  be  for  these  reasons  that  the  school 
seems  to  have  somewhat  less  effect  upon  children  from  these  aieas 
of  the  city  tnan  it  does  on  the  children  from  more  prosperous, 
sections. 


Participation  in  peer  group  organizations  within  the  school 
or  outside  it  does  not  have  a significant  effect  upon  the  political 
socialization  process.  Group  membership  and  activity  seem  to  be 
related  to  political  activity  but  apparently  only  because  the  child 
who  is  active  tends  to  be  active  in  several  areas  of  endeavor.  Our 
data  give  no  evidence  that  participation  in  group  activities  or  mem- 
bership in  any  one  of  several  youth  organizations  leads  to  a greater 
or  earlier  acceptance  of  the  basic  elements  of  citizenship  and 
democratic  process. 

Religious  affiliation  has  a strong  but  limited  effect  on 
political  socialization  in  the  elementary  school  years.  The  most 
marked  relationship  between  religious  affiliation  and  involvement 
is  the  socialization  of  party  affiliation  and  candidate  preference. 
The  data  were  gathered  in  the  year  and  a half  following  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  and  the  relationship  between  religious 
affiliation  and  reaction  to  the  selection  of  a President  who  was 
of  the  Catholic  faith  was  particularly  strong.  This  preference 
cut  across  the  influence  of  social  class  and  outweighed  in  many 
cases  the  importance  of  party  affiliation. 

It  is  our  conclusion  from  these  data  that  the  school  stands 
out  as  the  central,  salient,  and  dominant  force  in  the  political 
socialization  of  the  young  child.  Since  this  study  began  with 
second  grade  children,  whose  responses  showed  that  a firm  attach- 
ment to  the  country  had  already  been  established,  it  is  difficult 
to  specify  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  in  transmitting  this 
early  loyalty  to  the  nation.  The  recital  of  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance and  singing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  are  effective  rituals 
supporting  any  attachment  and  possibly  have  a more  direct  role. 

In  other  areas  the  influence  of  the  school  is  paramount. 

The  influence  of  the  family  is,  of  course,  considerable, 
but  in  our  opinion  much  less  than  has  been  assumed  in  the  litera- 
ture. The  influence  of  the  family  upon  party  choice  is  well-known 
and  important;  this  aspect  of  the  process  of  political  socializa- 
tion seems  to  be  similar  to  the  selection  of  a particular  church 
denomination  as  a result  of  family  loyalty  and  identification. 
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Choices  of  this  type  obviously  are  influential  subsequently,  but 
they  are  to  a degree  independent  from  the  much  larger  process  of 
socialization  into  a network  of  behavior  that  relates  a citizen 
to  tbo  government  and  citizens  to  one  another. 

The  role  played  by  the  school  in  this  process  suggests  a 
need  for  gi  ->ter  attention  and  more  systematic  evaluation  of  the 
methods,  curriculum,  and  timing  of  political  socialization.  In 
the  school  curriculum,  the  topics  that  deal  with  civic  education 
and  the  concepts  that  are  part  of  our  democratic  heritage  are 
usually  taught  unsystematically.  There  has  been  relatively  little 
attempt  to  determine  which  concepts  are  basic  to  the  operation  of 
the  democratic  system  and  to  teach  these  at  an  early  age  in  an 
effective  manner.  It  seems  likely  that  many  children  who  can 
recite  the  articles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  not  be  able  to 
explain  why  these  sections  are  important  or  what  the  c msequences 
would  be  if  they  were  not  upheld.  Underlying  the  political  behav- 
ior and  attitudes  which  can  be  observed  are  basic  concepts  which 
provide  the  logic  for  a democratic  system— a view  of  conflicts  as 
a dimension  of  behavior,  a regard  for  the  rights  of  minorities, 
and  compliance  to  majority  rule— which  can  be  taught,  and  which 
should  result  in  more  informed  and  rational  political  attitudes 
and  action.  In  our  opinion  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  seek 
out  and  define  the  basic  concepts  on  which  our  system  is  based  and 
to  construct  a curriculum  in  the  early  grades  to  transmit  these 
concepts  and  an  understanding  of  their  importance.  Perhaps  what 
is  needed  is  a task  force  which  will  combine  the  efforts  of  several 
disciplines,  especially  political  science,  psychology,  education, 
and  philosophy,  in  revising  the  curriculum  in  ways  comparable  to 
the  new  advances  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences  t. 
Such  an  effort  would  examine  the  conceptual  bases  of  civic  educa- 
tion and  teaching,  then  order  them  in  a sequence  that  would  lead 
the  child  to  an  emerging  sense  of  how  the  system  should  operate, 
the  principles  on  which  it  depends,  and  his  own  effectiveness  and 
role  within  it. 


C.  Processes  and  Mediations  of 
Political  Socialization 

What  are  the  processes  and  mechanisms  through  which  politi- 
cal orientation  and  attitudes  are  .acquired  and  what  is  the  rate, 
timing,  and  sequence  of  this  acquisition? 

The  process  of  political  socialization  must  be  considered 
within  two  major  categories.  The  first  has  to  do  with  'he  rate, 
timing,  and  sequence  with  which  attitudes  and  orientations  are 
acquired  by  children;  it  is  concerned  with  developmental  changes, 
stages  of  growth,  and  patterns  of  acquisition  related  to  chrono- 
logical age  or  grade  in  school.  The  second  Jias  to  do  with  the 
influences  and  factors  which  mediate  the  transmission  of  attitudes 
and  orientations  by  the  agents  of  socialization;  it  ( *]s  with  the 
circumstances  and  the  mediating  inliuences  which  tend  to  retard  or 
facilitate  children* e acquisition  of  attitudes. 
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1*  Development,!  Patterns— The  Timing,  Rate, 
and  Sequence  of  Political  Socialisation 

The  most  striking  feature  of  political  socialization  in 
the  elementary  school  is  the  extent  to  which  basic  orientations 
have  been  acquired  by  children  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade* 

Our  data  underestimate  the  true  extent  of  socialization  since 
testing  was  spread  over  a period  of  time  beginning  in  the  fall 
and  ending  in  late  winter,  not  toward  the  end  of  the  school  term* 
Despite  this,  there  are  c*any  areas  of  attitudes,  concepts,  and 
involvement  that  toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  approximate 
the  attitudes  and  orientations  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
where  testing  was  conducted.  Although  there  are  exceptions  (to 
be  noted  below),  the  most  general  conclusion  is  that  political 
socialization  is  well  advanced  by  the  end  of  elementary  school* 

Socialization  seems  not  to  reach  adult  levels  in  the  areas 
of  partisanship  and  in  the  understanding  of  the  role  of  pressure 
groups  in  forming  governmental  policy*  The  tendency  of  many  chil- 
dren to  see  themselves  as  independent  of  party  affiliation  appears 
to  reflect  the  socialisation  of  the  school.  It  seems  likely  that 
some  subsequent  re— socialization  will  stimulate  greater  affiliation 
with  one  of  the  major  parties  and  a loyalty  to  the  candidates  of 
that  party* 

The  acquisition  of  political  orientations  and  information 
proceeds  rapidly  but  not-  evenly  during  the  elementary  sohool  years « 
In  some  areas,  such  as  attachment  to  the  nation,  attitudes  are 
acquired  early.  In  other  areas,  particularly  those  dealing  with 
voting  and  partisan  behavior,  the  emphasis  seems  to  occur  relatively 
late  in  the  elementary  school  years.  The  period  between  grades 
three  and  five  seems  to  be  especially  important  in  the  acquisition 
of  political  information*  Before  this  time  a number  of  concepts, 
such  as  government  and  political  party,  may  evoke  some  recognition 

in  the  child $ but  few  children  understand  even  their  most  elementary 
aspects. 


The  process  of  induction  into  the  system  seems  to  occur 
initially  through  a feeling  of  high  regard  for  political  authority 
figures.  The  point  of  contact  and  affiliation  is  persons:  knowledge 
and  orientations  move  from  persons  to  institutions  and  less  personal 
aspects  of  the  system.  The  early  attachment  of  the  child  to  politi- 
cal authority  figures  seems  not  to  derive  from  teaching  in  the  home 
or  the  school  but  to  reflect  the  child's  need  to  see  authority  fig- 
ures as  benign  because  they  are  powerful.  The  tendency  to  attribute 
benevolence  to  authority  appears  to  be  a technique  for  dealing  with 
feelings  of  vulnerability  in  the  face  of  superior  power* 

Despite  the  change  in  the  personal  respect  for  authority 
figures,  a basic  regard  for  the  roles  of  authority  in  the  system 
and  for  the  competence  necessary  to  perform  these  roles  seems  not 
to  diminish.  Apparently  the  feelings  of  liking  for  political 
authority  figures  are  transformed  into  feelings  of  confidence 
and  esteem  for  the  roles  which  these  figures  occupy,  and  for 
institutions* 


The  tendency  sr  early  political  orientations  to  ba 
generalized  from  other  areas  also  applies  to  the  system  of  law® 

The  young  child's  conceptions  of  law  and  the  rule?  of  the  school 
and  heme  are  not  greatly  differentiated.  His  early  regard  for  law 
is  an  extension  of  his  feeling  that  it  is  important  to  obey  adults. 
Thus  the  induction  into  compliance  with  authority  and  law  appears 
to  be  mediat  d through  visible  authority  figures,  initially  through 
the  parents,  possibly  through  the  classroom  teacher,  and  in  the 
political  arena  through  the  policeman  and  the  President. 

As  another  example  of  this  process,  the  child's  early  con- 
ception of  the  nation  is  vague,  and  national  symbols  such  as  the 
flag  are  crucial  points  of  focus.  Evaluative  judgments  of  politi- 
cal objects  in  all  areas  are  acquired  earliest.  These  are  supple- 
mented by  later  acquisition  of  more  complex  information  and  atti- 
tudes which  are  usually  consistent  with  these  evaluations. 


2.  Individual  Factors  and  Characteristics 
which  Mediate  the  Acquisition  of 
Political  Attitudes  and  Behavior 

In  this  study  the  major  mediating  influences  are  sex,  social 
class,  and  intelligence  (estimat  d by  IQ  scores).  Though  many  of 
the  sex  differences  in  politic? f attitudes  and  activities  were  not 
large,  they  were  remarkably  consistent  across  grades.  There  was 
also  considerable  consistency  among  the  items  on  which  sex  differ- 
ences appeared.  One  of  the  most  prominent  differences  between  males 
and  females  is  that  the  boys  are  accelerated  in  political  socializa- 
tion; boys  acquire  attitudes  more  rapidly  than  girls  and  they  are 
more  interested  in  political  matters.  In  addition,  boys  report  more 
political  activity  than  do  girls. 

When  compared  with  boys,  girls  tend  to  be  more  attached  to 
personal  figures  of  the  system.  They  apparently  re?.ate  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system  more  through  trust  and  reliance  on  figures  and 
the  inherent  goodness  of  the  system  than  do  their  male  peers.  There 
are  no  differences  between  males  and  females  in  basic  attachment, 
loyalty,  and  support  of  the  country  and  the  regime.  Thesj  areas  of 
socialization  are  apparently  so  firm  that  sex  differences  do  not 
emerge.  In  general,  the  differences  between  males  and  females  are 
consistent  with  other  reported  sex  differences.  Girls  tend  to  be 
more  oriented  toward  persons,  more  expressive  and  trustful  in  their 
attitudes  toward  the  operation  of  the  system,  its  representatives 
and  institutions.  Boys  tend  to  be  more  task-oriented  and  are  more 
willing  to  accept  and  see  benefit  in  conflict  and  disagreement. 

Party  affiliation  in  itself  has  relatively  little  effect 
upon  the  acquisition  of  basic  attitudes  and  political  orientation. 
For  example,  it  has  no  relationship  to  attachment  and  compliance. 
Children  from  Republican  areas  who  see  themselves  as  favoring  the 
Republican  party  show  no  difference  whatsoever  in  basic  loyalty 
to  the  country  compared  with  the  children  who  express  preference 
for  the  Democrat?  3 party© 


Although  there  are  no  differences  between  children  who 
identify  with  the  two  major  parties,  children  who  do  not  identify 
with  any  political  party— that  is,  who  are  uncommitted— are  less 
active  and  less  interested  in  political  affairs*  It  may  be  that 
the  first  sign  of  political  apathy  in  the  socialization  process 
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tion*  At  the  elementary  school  level,  children  who  see  themselves 
as  politically  independent  are  the  most  active  of  all  in  political 
affairs,  exceeding  the  involvement  of  children  who  identify  them- 
.selves  as  Democrats  or  Republicans*  This  tendency  towaid  independ- 
ence seems  to  reflect  the  ideal  independent  voter  as  he  is  sometimes 
portrayed  in  adult  political  situations— intelligent,  evaluating  the 
merits  of  the  campaign  or  issue,  interested  in  political  affairs  and 
election  outcomes,  active  in  political  matters,  and  deeply  involved 
in  the  operation  of  the  political  system,  desiring  to  participate  in 
it  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability* 


The  intelligence  of  the  child  is  one  of  the  most  important 
mediating  influences  in  the  acquisition  of  political  behavior*  In 
general,  the  effect  of  high  IQ  is  to  accelerate  the  process  of 
political  socialization  for  children  of  all  social  status  levels* 


The  facilitating  nature  of  intelligence  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  rate  of  acquisition  of  political  attitudes* 

The  development  of  a concept  of  government  represented  by  institu- 
tions rather  than  by  individuals  is  also  accelerated  by  intelligence* 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  child  with  a higher  IQ  can  more 
easily  absorb  an  abstract  concept  of  government  which  does  not 
depend  upon  a personal  and  powerful  leader*  Although  the  acquisi- 
tion of  political  attitudes  and  of  the  concept  of  institutional 
aspects  of  government  is  accelerated  in  children  of  higher  IQ, 
there  is  no  difference  between  children  of  high  and  low  intelligence 
in  their  basic  attachment  to  governmental  figures  and  to  the  nation. 
These  fundamental  allegiances  are  apparently  taught  f o thoroughly 
that  virtually  all  children  within  normal  IQ  range  have  been 
socialized  in  these  critical  areas* 


Children  of  high  intelligence  tend  to  regard  the  system 
in  less  absolute  terms*  For  example,  they  see  laws  as  less  rigid 
and  punishment  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  lawbreaking  as  less 
likely*  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  they  are  casual  about  the 
importance  of  law;  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  comply  is 
accepted  equally  by  children  of  high  and  low  intelligence*  However, 
brighter  children  seem  to  be  more  critically  aware  of  the  possibil- 
ity that  lawbreakers  may  not  always  be  apprehended  by  the  police 
and  brought  to  justice  in  the  courts,  and  more  aware  of  the 
injustice  of  some  laws* 

Children  of  high  IQ  also  have  more  reservations  about  fche 
competence  and  intentions  of  governmental  figures  and  institutions* 
They  are  less  idealistic  about  the  system  and  expect  less  from  it* 

A possible  interpretation  is  that  high  IQ  children  are  more  cynical; 
this  does  not  completely  reflect  the  facts*  It  seems  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  brighter  children  are  somewhat  more  realistic  about 
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the  operation  of  the  system  without  sacrificing  the  ideal  norms 
which  they  have  been  taught*  This  interpretation  of  greater 
reservation  without  cynicism  is  supported  by  the  finding  that 
these  children  are  more  interested  in  governmental  matters  and 
tend  to  emphasize  more  than  do  other  children  the  importance  of 
interest  in  political  affairs*  They  are  also  more  likely  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  discussions  and  to  express  concern  about 
questions  that  are  of  contemporary  interest  to  adults.  Feelings 
of  efficacy  in  relation  to  government  are  very  strongly  related 
to  level  of  intelligence • Some  of  the  largest  differences  among 
the  IQ  groups  appear  in  the  sense  of  efficacy.  Voting  is  also 
more  salient  as  an  aspect  of  government  to  children  of  high 
intelligence.  They  are  more  inclined  to  see  voting  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  good  citizen  than  are  children  who  are  less  gifted. 
Children  of  high  Intelligence  seem  less  bound  to  the  status  quo 
and  more  willing  to  accept  change  in  government.  They  are  particu- 
larly likely  to  be  independent  of  party  affiliation  and  to  accept 
the  idea,  that  the  citizen  should  vote  for  the  candidate  rather  than 
conform  with  party  allegiance. 

In  summary,  children  of  high  intelligence  are  more  active, 
more  likely  to  discuss  political  matters,  more  interested  in  cur- 
rent events | they  have  a greater  sense  of  efficacy  and  a greater 
sense  of  the  importance  of  voting  and  citizen  participation.  In 
short , intelligence  is  associated  with  greater  involvement  in 
political  affairs. 

The  influence  of  social  status  seems  to  be  less  marked  than 
the  impact  of  IQ.  When  intelligence  is  held  constant,  social  status 
differences  are  greatly  reduced  in  most  political  orientations  and 
attitudes  studied  by  this  research.  Basic  affiliation  and  loyalty 
to  the  nation  do  not  vary  by  social  class  status.  It  seems  to  be 
a consistent  finding  that  socialization  into  national  loyalty  occurs 
early  and  is  firm  across  all  divisions.  Differences  in  political 
involvement  and  behavior  whicn  are  oberved  within  the  population 
are  apparently  built  upon  this  basic  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
country.  Differences  by  IQ  increase  with  age;  this  is  less  true 
of  differences  by  social  status. 

Some  very  distinctive  social  class  differences  remain, 
however.  There  is  a difference  between  social  status  groups  in 
their  attachment  and  attitude  toward  governmental. figures.  Chil- 
dren from  working  class  homes  tend  to  have  a higher  regard  for 
policemen  and  for  the  President  than  do  children  from  middle  status 
homes.  However,  the  perception  of  responsiveness  lind  willingness 
to  help  exhibited  by  government  figures  shows  no  social  class  vari- 
ation. Like  high  IQ  children,  children  from  high  status  families 
see  laws  as  less  rigid  but  accept  on  a par  with  working  class  chil- 
dren the  citizen8 s obligation  to  comply  to  law. 

The  expression  of  interest  in  political  matters  is  not 
related  to  social  status.  However,  the  child 8 a report  of  his 
parents9  or  his  family's  interest  in  government  is  strongly 
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related  to  social  class,  with  children  from  higher  status  homes 
reporting  more  parental  interest  in  government  and  national  affairs* 
Children  from  high  social  status  report  more  frequent  participation 
in  political  discussions  and  a greater  concern  for  contemporary 
national  issues.  These  children  are  similar  to  those  of  high  intel- 
ligence. However,  this  relationship  with  social  status  is  main- 
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in  these  types  of  participation  and  concern,  no  social  class  differ- 
ences appear  in  the  acceptance  of  voting  as  a duty  of  the  citizen. 
This  obligation  is  accepted  equally  by  children  sf  high  and  low 
status. 


Perhaps  the  most  marked  social  class  difference  in  these 
data  is  the  tendency  for  low  status  children  to  feel  less  effica- 
cious in  dealing  with  the  political  system  than  the  children  from 
high  status  homes.  The  combination  of  intelligence  and  social 
status  in  their  effect  upon  feelings  of  efficacy  make  for  dramatic 
differences  between  the  high  status/high  IQ  children  and  low  status/  f: 
low  IQ  children.  Although  there  are  no  social  status  differences 
in  expressed  interest  in  political  affairs,  there  are  differences 
among  the  status  groups  in  the  amount  of  political  activity  reported. 
Thi(  may  reflect,  as  indicated  earlier,  a greater  tendency  for  middle 
class  communities  and  families  to  support  and  reinforce  the  teaching 
of  the  schools  with  regard  to  obligations  of  political  participation 
and  involvement. 


Choice  of  political  party  is  related  to  soc ial  status  simi- 
larly for  children  and  adults*  This  relationship  does  not  appear 
until  grade  five,  however,  suggesting  that  party  affiliation  is  not 
salient  tc  younger  children  and  that  the  effect  of  family  and  social 
class  in  this  area  becomes  stronger  during  the  late  elementary 
school  and  high  school  years. 

There  are  a number  of  parallels  between  the  effects  of 
social  status  and  the  effects  of  IQ  in  the  socialization  of  politi- 
cal orientations  and  involvement.  Our  date  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  children  in  working  class  areas  of  the  city  are  less  completely 
socialized  (in  the  sense  of  being  prepared  for  political  participa- 
tion) than  children  from  middle  class  homes.  The  same  general  con- 
clusion may  be  made  about  children  of  low  intelligence.  These 
effects  are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  schools  in  working  class 
areas  have  a disproportionate  number  of  children  with  relatively 
low  IQ's.  A serious  re-evaluation  of  the  curriculum  and  of  the 
role  of  the  school  in  political  socialization  must  take  into  account 
this  relative  disadvantage  of  children  who  come  from  working  class 
homes  and  those  of  every  social  class  level  who  are  not  intellectu- 
ally  gifted.  For  these  children  it  may  be  necessary  to  devise  more 
effective  teaching  methods  or  to  spend  a greater  amount  of  time  ±n 
teaching  the  basic  concepts  of  government  and  political  behavior. 

Low  status  children  perceive  their  teacher  as  relatively  much  more 
effective  than  their  own  parents  in  teaching  citizenship.  This  is 
probably  an  indication  of  a general  lack  of  community  and  family 
support  in  working  class  areas  for  the  attitudes,  concepts,  and 


orientations  taught  fcy  the  sckoti*  xhe  school  must  exert  particular 
effort  to  transmit  to  these  children  an  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  political  system  and  the  importance  of  the  democratic 
principles  on  which  our  system  operates* 
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APPENDIX  A 

DATA  MAP:  LIST  OF  TABLES  AND  GRAPHS  IN  TEXT  OF  REPORT 
AND  IN  APPENDICES  F AND  G WHICH  PRESENT’  CHILDREN'  S 
RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 


* 

Questionnaire 

Report 

Page 

Item 

Table 

Figure 

3 

#19 

Family  religious  ^reference 

9 

20 

Family  authority 

58 

33 

4 

24 

Best  picture  of  government 

13,17 

46,4/, 73, 74, 
94,134 

5 

25 

Best  boy  citizen 

13,24 

6 

26 

Policeman,  responsive 

6,100 

27 

" , decides 

12 

28 

" , knows 

9,58,59 

29 

" , trustworthy 

F .05 

30 

,v  , coercive  power 

16,103 

31 

, my  favorite 

7,54,55,101 

7 

32 

Who  we  say  pledge  to 

F .02 

33 

Who  makes  laws? 

21 

45 

34 

Pres,  cares  what  I think 

26 

96 

8 

35 

Brush  teeth,  a law? 

F .09 

36 

Don' t cheat,  a law? 

F .09 

-* 

37 

Stop  at  signs,  a law? 

F .09 

38 

School  on  time,  a law? 

F .09 

39 

Always  vote,  a law? 

F .09 

9 

40 

If  policeman  wrong 

30 

41 

Who  luns  country? 

22 

46,47,94 

42 

My  party  preference 

10,13,51 

36,83,84,85, 

86,87,110, 

114,120 

10 

43 

President,  responsive 

6,  96 

44 

" , decides 

23 

12 

45 

!i  , knows 

9 

46 

" , trustworthy 

F .05 

47 

" , coercive  power 

16,102 

48 

" , my  favorite 

7,48,95,137 

11 

49 

Milkman  works  for  government 

16 

50 

Policeman  " " " 

16 

51 

Soldier  " " " 

16 

52 

Judge  " " " 

16 

53 

Postman  " " " 

16 

12 

54 

Teacher  " " 

16 

55 

Meaning  of  "government" 

13 

56 

U.N.  or  U.S.  keeps  peace? 

20 

57 

Proud  to  be  an  American 

19 

46,47,73,74, 

94,134 
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13 

#58 

Who  helps  family  most? 

F.08 

59 

American  flag  best 

15,G.04 

60 

All  laws  fai?; 

14,51,52,98 

61 

America  best  country 

15,G,04 

14 

62 

People  in  other  countries 

think  them  best 

F .03 

63 

Laws  made  long  ago 

15 

64 

Father,  responsive 

6 

65 

" , decides 

12 

66 

" , knows 

9 

15 

67 

" . trustworthy 

F .05 

68 

" , coercive  power 

58,G.01 

16,29,32 

69 

" , my  favorite 

7 

70 

Lawbreakers  get  caught 

18,62 

16 

71 

Interest  in  gov.,  events 

22,39,68,107, 

115,122 

72 

Parents'  power  is  voting 

20 

73 

Difference  between  parties 

G.07 

25,129 

74 

Can' t understand  government 

F.ll 

17 

18 

People  can't  affect  gov. 

42,66,67,133 

19 

Import . party  membership 

44 

80,128,131 

20 

Like  to  work  for  government 

F . 12 

21 

Feeling  when  Kennedy  won 

50,G.09 

38,88,89,121 

127,136 

18 

22 

Father  teaches  citizenship 

F.15,G.03 

31 

23 

Teacher  " " 

F.15,G.o3 

31 

24 

Mother  " " 

F . 15 

25 

Friends  teach  " 

F . 15 

26 

Clergy  " " 

F.15 

27 

T.V.  teaches  " 

F . 15 

28 

Reading  " " 

F.15 

19 

29 

Powerful  men  do  not  care 

42,66,67,133 

30 

Leisure  preference 

F .16 

31 

Family  has  no  say  about  gov . 

42,66,67,133 

32 

Candidates'  motivation 

39 

75,76,109 

33 

All  right  for  gov.  to  lie? 

5,93 

20 

34 

Activities : worn  button 

49 

27,43,81,82, 

113,118,125 

35 

" : helped  candidate 

49 

27,43,81,82, 

113,118,125 

36 

" : talked  with  parents 

about  country's  problems 

36 

40,69,70,11/ 

124 

37 

Activities:  talked  with  friends 

about  candidates 

36 

40,69,70,117 

124 

38 

Activities:  read  about  cand. 

49 

27,43,81,82, 

113,118,125 

39 

" : talked  with  parents 

about  candidates 

36 

40,69,70,117 

124 

2! 

40 

Why  boys  and  girls  wore  buttons 

F.14 

41 

What  goes  on  in  gov.  all  for 

the  best 

19,63 

403 


21 

# 42 

Laws  will  change 

28 

53 

22 

43 

People  in  gov.  do  not  care 

42,66,67,133 

44 

President's  job 

23 

45 

Citizens  no  chance  to  speak 

42,66,67,133 

46 

Parents'  interest  in  gov.,  events 

58, F. 13, G- 02 

30,34 

23 

47 

Belong  to  school  club 

8 

48 

Rdl  nno  fn  Ahlior  A 1 «iK 

~ — 1 — "*  Q **  W te'kkvo  «•  V4. 

O 

u 

49 

Belong  to  team 

8 

50 

Have  held  office 

8 

51 

Easy  to  get  law  changed 

F .10 

24 

52 

What  pledge  is  like 

F .04 

53 

Belong  to  parents?  party 

47 

130 

54 

Most  wrong  to  disobey 

31 

55 

Vote  by  party  or  candidate? 

46 

79,132 

25 

56 

Father,  infallible 

13 

57 

" , a leader 

11 

58 

" , can  punish 

17 

59 

" , works  hard 

10 

60 

" , I like  him 

8 

61 

" , protective 

F.06 

62 

" , persevering 

F.07 

26 

63 

Best  adult  citizen 

25,G.06 

78,99,106,135 

27 

64 

President,  infallible 

13,64 

65 

" , a leader 

11 

66 

" , can  punish 

17 

67 

" , works  hard 

10 

68 

" , I like  him 

8 

69 

" , protective 

F.06 

70 

" , persevering 

F.07 

28 

71 

Father' s occupation 

5 

- 

72 

Inter-party  disagreement 

G.08 

26,112 

73 

When  decide  party? 

45 

29 

74 

Policeman,  infallible 

13 

75  " , a leader 

76  " , can  punish 

18  " , works  hard 

19  " , I like  him 

20  " , protective.  F.06 

21  " , persevering  F.07 

30  22  Rich  people  decide  laws  35 

23  Unions  decide  laws  35 

24  President  decides  laws  35 

25  Newspapers  decide  laws  35 

26  Churches  decide  laws  35 

27  Average  person  decides  laws  35 

28  Policemen  decide  laws  35 

29  Big  companies  decide  laws  35 

31  30  Learn  from  election 

31  Most  import,  for  policeman  29 

32  Government , infallible 

33  " , responsive 

34  " , decides 


11 

17 

10 

8 


105 


65,105 

105 

28,90,91,119, 

126 

56,57 

13 

6 

12 


o 

ERIC 


9 


31 

32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


# 35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


404 


tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


Government,  can  punish 
„ ” , knows 

Democracy,  people  rule? 

, not  rich  or  poor? 

, all  adults  can  vote? 

, equal  chance? 

, speak  against  gov.? 

55  , majority  rule? 

Senator,  infallible 
, responsive 
, decides 
, can  punish 
, knows 
, I like  him 
Curing  sick  an  American  problem 
U.S.S.R.  an  American  problem 
Making  cities  beautiful  a problem 
Unemployment  an  American  problem 
Equal  rights  an  American  problem 


34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 


17,61 

9 


13 

6 

12 

17 

9 

8 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 


54 

Party  of  classmates 

52 

55 

Candidates,  honest 

38 

56 

tt 

, sneaky 

38 

57 

tt 

, trustworthy 

38 

58 

tt 

, powerful 

38 

59 

tt 

, selfish 

38 

60 

tt 

, smart 

38 

61 

Which 

party  helps  rich? 

41 

37,77,110,138 

62 

tt 

keeps  us  (at  of  war? 

41 

3, ,77,110,138 

63 

tt 

party  helps  unemployed? 

41 

37,77,110,. 

64 

tt 

u protects  rights? 

41 

37,77,110,138 

65 

tt 

*'  helps  my  family? 

41 

37,77,110,138 

66 

tt 

" does  more  for  U.S.? 

41 

37,77,110,138 

67 

Supreme  Court,  infallible 

13 

68 

tt 

" , responsive 

6,97 

69 

tt 

" , decides 

12,49,50 

7L 

tt 

" , ca..  punish 

17,60 

71 

tt 

" , knows 

9 

39 

72 

Talked, 

taken 

sides 

on 

space 

race 

37 

72’ 

Talked, 

taken 

sides 

on 

U.N. 

37 

23,41,71,72, 

108,116,123 

73 

Talked, 

taken 

sides 

on 

for.  aid 

37 

23,41,71,72, 

108,116,123 

73' 

Talked, 

taken 

sides 

on 

un  employ. 

37 

23,41,71,72, 

108,116,123 

40 

74 

Talked, 

taken 

sides 

on 

school 

aid 

37 

23,41,71,72, 

108,116,123 

74' 

Talked, 

taken 

sides 

on 

taxes 

37 

23,41,71,72, 

108,116,123 


T 


75  Source  of  voting  help 


48 
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APPENDIX  B.02 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  (CHILD’S  REPORT  OF 
FATHER'S  OCCUPATION)  BY  CITY 


Cities 

N 

Unskilled  Worker 

Skilled  Worker 

Clerical,  Sales, 
Small  Business 

0 

> 

•rl 

■P 

3 

O 

O 

X 

w 

*3 

a 

0 

•rl 

(0 

m 

0 

tH 

O 

u 

04 

Large  Business 

* 

Large  Midwestern 

972 

31.1 

19.1 

20.4 

14.2 

12.2 

3.0 

Large  Southern 

88? 

18.5 

l?.6 

28.2 

14.9 

14.0 

6.9 

Small  Midwestern 

1000 

31.0 

18.7 

23.6 

12.2 

11.1 

3.4 

Large  Western 

1034 

23  «0 

24.0 

25.2 

12.3 

11.6 

3.9 

Small  Western 

973 

25.2 

25=8 

30.8 

6.0 

9.5 

2.8 

Small  Southern 

1142 

14.1 

15.3 

32.4 

16.4 

16.6 

5.2 

Small  Eastern 

1105 

29.1 

20.3 

25.3 

11.9 

10.7 

2.7 

Large  Eastern 

991 

13.7 

17.0 

24.9 

18.3 

21.3 

4.7 

APPENDIX  Be 03 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  IQ  SCORES  B2 
(In  stanines) 

: CITY 

Cities 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Laree  Mid-  _ _ _ „ 

western 

1.8 

1.7 

4.6 

8.8 

17.0 

26.0 

17.3 

12.0 

10.5 

Large-  Southern 

2.6 

3.6 

00 

. 

V/J 

12.7 

20.2 

18.9 

16.9 

11.2 

5.6 

Small  Mid- 
western 

1.2 

2.3 

7.5 

12.7 

23.7 

22.6 

16.9 

8.8 

4.1 

Large  Western 

2.4 

3.4 

6.8 

11.0 

21.1 

18.9 

16.7 

12.0 

7.8 

Small  Western 

.4 

1.2 

5.0 

8.8 

14.1 

19.5 

21.0 

14.5 

15.3 

Small  Southern 

•S 

•6 

2.3 

4.7 

11.2 

18.7 

26.0 

19.1 

16.9 

Small  Eastern 

.6 

1*9 

6.0 

11.5 

19.8 

19.2 

17.4 

10.8 

12.8 

Large  Eastern 

1.0 

.8 

4.3 

8.7 

17.8 

18.4 

19.6 

12.5 

17.0 

APPENDIX  B.04 


FREQUENCY  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  (CHILD*S  REPORT) 


N 

Every  Week 

Almost  Every 

Once  in  a 

r *hile 

Almost  Never 

1909 

46.0 

51.2 

14.3 

8.5 

APPENDIX  B.05 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAMILY  AUTHORITY  ( CHILD* S REPORT) 
BY  GRADE  AND  SOCIAL  STATUS 


N 

Father  Is 
the  Boss 

Mother  Is 
the  Boss 

Both 

Equal 

I Cannot 
Say 

Grade  2 
Low  status 

296 

58.1 

17.6 

18.9 

5.4 

Middle  status 

763 

58.6 

13.9 

19.7 

7*9 

High  status 

366 

63.8 

8.9 

21.8 

6.0 

Grade  3 

Low  status 

340 

50.9 

17.6 

20.6 

10.9 

Middle  status 

791 

50.6 

9.7 

29.8 

9*9 

High  status 

331 

53.2 

8.2 

29.6 

9*1 

Grade  4 

Low  status 

342 

40.6 

14.0 

35.7 

9.6 

Middle  status 

715 

43.4 

9.6 

33.8 

13*2 

High  status 

472 

39.2 

8.0 

91.7 

11.0 

Grade  5 

Low  status 

372 

32.3 

16.7 

40.6 

10.5 

Middle  status 

716 

37.0 

13.0 

41.1 

8.9 

High  status 

503 

44,1 

11.1 

37.6 

7*2 

Grade  6 

Low  status 

345 

3^.2 

16.8 

40.0 

9.0 

Middle  status 

680 

39-7 

13.5 

38.1 

8.7 

High  status 

515 

39.0 

10.3 

42.5 

8.0 

Grade  7 

Low  status 

378 

51.0 

15.3 

93.1 

10.6 

Middle  status 

685 

36.9 

13.4 

39.9 

10.2 

U •*  £""S  ^ 

0 vaouo 

507 

42.0 

8.7 

39.6 

9*7 

Grade  8 

Low  status 

348 

30.8 

17.0 

42.8 

9*5 

M5  dale  status 

652 

39.6 

15.2 

36.8 

8.4 

High  status 

463 

96.2 

8.9 

38.4 

6.5 
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APPENDIX  B.O? 

NUMBER  OF  PILOT  TEST  RESPONDENTS  B7  GRADE  AND  SOCIAL  STATUS 

OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Pilot  Test 

Grade 

Middle  Status 

Low  Status 

High  School 

Pilot  Study  1—1958 

Freshman 

282 

50 

Sophomore 

320 

131 

Junior 

429 

163 

Senior 

200 

236 

Gr^de  School 

Pilot  Study  2—1959 

2 

51 

0 

3 

46 

0 

4 

55 

0 

5 

4? 

0 

6 

57 

0 

7 

52 

0 

8 

58 

0 

Pilot  Study  3—1961 

2 

46 

58 

3 

44 

53 

4 

54 

67 

5 

57 

63 

6 

58 

57 

7 

64 

58 

8 

53 

56 

Pilot  Study  4—1961 

** 

Cr 

0 

65 

3 

26 

75 

5 

45 

48 

7 

34 

51 

Pilot  Study  5—1961 

4 

28 

59 

6 

27 

53 

8 

25 

57 

Pilot  Study  6—1961 

4 

56 

23 

6 

72 

67 

8 

80 

120 

Pilot  Study  7—1961 

3 

53 

47 

5 

46 

50 

7 

59 

80 

Pilot  Study  8—1961 

3 

39 

20 

5 

35 

20 

7 

57 

54 

Pilot  Study  9—1961 

3 

22 

21 

4 

17 

39 

5-6 

45 

68 

7-8 

58 

68 

- 3-M  * ,V e\ *V  fl&i - :* 
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APPENDIX  B aO?— Continued 


Pilot  Test 

Grade 

Middle  Status 

Low  Status 

(Gout *d) 

Pilot  Study  10—1961 

4 

36 

25 

6 

55 

23 

7-8 

40 

43 

Pilot  Study  11—1961 

3 

21 

17 

4 

23 

27 

5 

20 

20 

6 

32 

24 

7 

27 

32 

8 

29 

31 

Pilot  Study  12—1961 

3 

27 

34 

4 

0 

5 

5 

64 

59 

8 

52 

62 

Pilot  Study  13— Part-  A 

2 

57 

0 

1961 

4 

57 

0 

* 

0 

“■f 

68 

0 

—Part  B 

2 

28 

47 

1961 

3 

28 

11 

6 

37 

31 

7 

25 

28 

Pilot  Study  14—1962 

2 

101 

118 

3 

103 

120 

4 

107 

118 

5 

114 

109 

6 

124 

113 

7 

101 

122 

8 

46 

57 

Supplementary  Study 

—1964 

2 

47 

50 

3 

4? 

59 

,lk  '• 
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APPENDIX  C 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS,  PERCENTAGES,  AND  MEANS 

Page 

C.OI  Reliability  of  Indices:  Test-re test 

Correlations  and  Means  • ••••••••»  417 

0*02  Reliability  of  Non-scalar  Items:  Percent- 
ages of  Responses  Which  Were  Identical 
on  Test  and  Retest 419 

C.03  Reliability  of  Scalar  Items:  Percentages 
of  Responses  Which  Were  Identical  on 
Test  and  Retest,  Test-retest  Correla- 
tions, and  Means 420 
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APPENDIX  C.OX 

RELIABILITY  OF  INDICES:  TEST-RETEST  CORRELATIONS  AND  MEANS 


Scale 

£ 

Grade  2 
Mean  1 

Mean  2 

r 

Mean  1 

Mean  2 

Acquisition  of 

Political  Attitudes 

.7784 

8.9916 

9.3175 

Attachment  to  Nation 

.5146 

7.7036 

7.3746 

.5737 

7.2480 

6.9677 

Personification  of 
Government 

.5624 

6.1037 

5.8559 

.4823 

5.4876 

5.3045 

Voting  as  Symbol  of 
Government 

.3652 

2.2594 

2.2824 

*5078 

2.6411 

2.6931 

President’s  Respon- 
siveness to  Indi- 
vidual 

.4424 

8.1640 

7.8650 

.4674 

7.4081 

7.1612 

Sense  of  Efficacy 

.5656 

8.9826 

9.4774 

Concern  about 
Political  Issues 

•6065 

4.6700 

4.6902 

Participation  in 
Political  Discus- 
sions 

.6309 

4 .8175 

4.7558 

Parties*  Relative 
Contribution 

.5248 

6.4052 

6.7198 

Political  Activities 

.6323 

4.3836 

4.2813 

Social  Participation 

.6911 

2.4987 

2.5726 

Father’s  and  Teacher’s 
Role  in  Citizenship 
Training 

.4765 

5.2157 

4.9746 
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APPENDIX  C. 01— Continued^ 


Scale 

r 

Grade  6 
Mean  1 

Mean  2 

r 

tirade  8 
MeanJL 

Mean  2 

Acquisition  of 

Political  Attitudes 

.8179 

6.551** 

6.3505 

.6795 

3.9809 

3.9045 

Attachment  to  Nation 

.5121 

7.4744 

7.3256 

*7199 

7.4654 

7.3962 

Personification  of 
Government 

.5150 

5.0409 

4.8955 

• 6619 

4.6894 

4.6087 

Voting  as  Symbol  of 
Government 

•5867 

2.9864 

3.0455 

.6120 

3.3602 

3.4224 

Presidents  Respon- 
siveness to  Indi- 
vidual 

.5767 

7.1284 

6.7018 

.6523 

6.5472 

* * 

6.3145 

Sense  of  Efficacv 

.7495 

10.1622 

10.1622 

.7101 

11.1929 

10.8643 

Concern  about 
Political  Issues 

.6800 

6.2929 

6.2576 

.6114 

6.8839 

6.9290 

Participation  in 
Political  Discus- 
sion 

.6272 

5.2706 

5.4771 

.6915 

5.3585 

5.4528 

Parties*  Relative 
Contribution 

•7555 

7.1047 

7.2151 

.6525 

7.0547 

6.9766 

Political  Activities 

•7296 

4.6606 

4.7294 

.7787 

4.8176 

4.8428 

Social  Participation 

.7439 

2.9908 

3.1422 

.7848 

3.4088 

3.4969 

Father’s  and  Teacher’s 
Role  in  Citizenship 
Training 

.5629 

5.2358 

4.9340 

•6154 

5.3654 

5.1731 

Notes.— Test-retest  information  on  items  which  do  not  appear 
in  these  tables  may  be  obtained  from  the  American  Documentation 
Institute* 


—The  number  of  subjects  who  could  be  scored  on  these 
indices  on  both  testings  and  who  could  therefore  be  included  in  these 
correlations  ranged  from  307  to  347  at  grade  2;  from  232  to  404  at 
grade  4;  from  172  to  220  at  grade  6 and  from  128  to  l6l  at  grade  8. 
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APPENDIX  C.02 

RELIABILITY  OF  NON- SCALAR  ITEMS:  PERCENTAGES  OF  RESPONSES 
WHICH  WERE  IDENTICAL  ON  TEST  AND  RETEST 


Number  of  Percentage  Identical  Response 


Alternatives 

Grade  2 

Grade  4 

Grade  6 

Grade  8 

Who  is  the  boss  in 
your  family? 
(p.33#20) 

4 

80.6 

74.3 

85.9 

81.4 

Who  makes  the  laws? 
(p.7,#33) 

4 

72.0 

58.4 

71.8 

88.2 

Who  runs  the  country? 
(p.9,#4I>. 

4 

73.1 

68.3 

67.3 

7?. 6 

If  you  could  vote,  what 
party?  (p.9,#42) 

5 

52.9 

52.5 

65.0 

77.0 

Why  do  candidates  run 
for  office?  (p.l9,#32) 

3 

60.9 

69.6 

69  „6 

Should  one  belong  to  same 
party  as  parents?  (p.24, 
#33) 

3 

58.2 

67.3 

71.4 

Should  .one  vote  for  party 
candidate  or  for  best 
man?  (p.24, #55) 

3 

64.4 

69.6 

80.1 

Best  adult  citizen  in- 
terested in  country. 
(p.26,#63) 

7a 

73.8 

73.2 

78.3 

Best  adult  citizen  votes. 
(p.26,#63) 

7a 

72.0 

75.4 

77.0 

Best  adult  citizen  obeys 
laws.  (p.26,#63) 

78 

59.6 

69.1 

72.7 

Which  is  policeman' s 
most  important  duty? 

3 

55.7 

60.4 

67.1 

(P.3M31) 


Note.--  The  number  of  subjects  who  were  included  in  these  computations 
was  the  same  for  every  item.  There  were  346  children  in  grade  2,  404  in 
grade  4,  220  in  grade  6,  and  161  in  grade  8. 

£1 

Subjects  chose  2 alternatives  out  of  7.  The  percentage  is  calculated 
for  each  alternative  sapsrately. 


i mJlk. 
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APPENDIX  C. 03 


RELIABILITY  OF  SCALAR  ITEMS;  PERCENTAGES  OF  RESPONSES  WHICH 
WERE  IDENTICAL  ON  TEST  AND  RETEST , TEST-RETEST 
CORRELATION,  AND  MEANS 


If  I wrote  to  the 
President  he 
would  care 
(p.  7,  if 34) 
Grade  2 
Grade  4 
Gi*ade  6 
Grade  8 


Questionnaire 

Identical 

Test-retest 

Mean  1 

Mean  2 

Item 

Policeman  would 

tives 

* Responses 

Correlation** 

help  (p.  6,  ^26) 

Grade  2 

6 

62.1 

.35 

1.45 

1.52 

Grade  b 

47.0 

.20 

1.34 

1.79 

Grade  6 

49.6 

.37 

1.46 

1.97 

Grade  8 

36.6 

.46 

1.66 

.2.25 

Policeman  makes 
decisions 
(p.  6,  #27) 

Grade  2 

6 

45.4 

.32 

2.14 

2.28 

Grade  b 

40.8 

.28 

2.04 

2.44 

Grade  6 

46.4. 

.38 

2.01 

2.34 

Grade  8 

50.9 

.45 

2.26 

2.49 

Policeman  knows 

(p.  6,  #28) 

Grade  2 

6 

42.5 

-36 

2.27 

2.43 

Grade  4 

48.3 

.34 

2.51 

2.68 

Grade  6 

56.8 

.32 

2.66 

2.70 

Grade  8 

65.2 

.36 

2.90 

3.00 

Policeman  can  make 
people  do  things 
~(p.  6,  if 30) 

Grade  2 

6 

34.1 

.36 

2.71 

2.69 

Grade  4 

35.9 

.29 

2.84 

2.75 

Grade  6 

38.6 

.37 

2.76 

2.79 

Grade  8 

Policeman  is  my 

* 

36.6 

.35 

3.11 

3.08 

favorite  (p.  6, 

if 31) 

2.48 

Grade  2 

6 

40.2 

.33 

2.15 

Grade  4 

34.9 

.48 

2.75 

3.19 

Grade  6 

39.1 

.61 

3.25 

3*53 

Grade  8 

41.0 

.57 

4.07 

4.05 

70.2 

.46 

1.23 

1.38 

4 

63.1 

.42 

1.50 

1.64 

65*4 

.58 

1.56 

1.72 

68.9 

.64 

1.78 

1.91 

wm, 
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APPENDIX  C • 03= 


Questionnaire 

Item 


Number  of 
Alterna- 
tives 


Identical  Test-reteet  « , 

Responses  Correlationa  e 


Mean  2 


President  would 
help  (p.  10, 
#43) 


Grade  2 

6 

53*5 

.30 

1.60 

1.74 

Grade  4 

36.9 

.41 

2.10 

2.23 

Grade  6 

38.6 

.46 

2.31 

2.56 

Grade  8 

42.2 

.58 

2.63 

2.76 

President  makes 
decisions 
(p.  10,  #44) 

Grade  2 

6 

45.1 

.24 

1.77 

1.74 

Grade  4 

57.7 

.36 

1.57 

1.60 

Grade  6 

65.0 

.50 

1.51 

1.68 

Grade  8 

69*6 

.4.5 

1.42 

1.45 

President  knows 

(p.  10,  #45) 

Grade  2 

6 

46.5 

.2? 

1.96 

2.03 

Grade  4 

55.2 

.33 

2.17 

2.13 

Grade  6 

69-6 

.45 

2.25 

2.18 

Grade  8 

President  can  make 

62.1 

.35 

2.26 

2.25 

people  do  things 
(p.  10,  #47) 


Grade  2 

6 

41.3 

.43 

2.39 

2.22 

Grade  4 

45.5 

.41 

2.39 

2.39 

Grade  6 

46.4 

.46 

2.52 

2.43 

Grade  8 

39.8 

.42 

3.04 

2.76 

President  is  my 

favorite  (p.  10, 

#48) 

Grade  2 

6 

43.6 

.37 

2.04 

2.34 

Grade  4 

39.4 

.59 

2.56 

2.99 

Grade  6 

42.7 

.52 

2.74 

3.04 

Grade  8 

42.9 

065 

3.50 

3.64 

All  laws  are  fair 
(p.  .13,  #60) 

Grade  2 

6 

55.5 

.28 

1.64 

1.55 

Grade  4 

56.2 

.36 

1.67 

1.86 

Grade  6 

55.0 

.51 

2.18 

2.43 

Grade  8 

62.1 

.59 

2.96 

3.00 

Father  would  help 
(p.  14,  #64) 

Grade  2 

6 

74.0 

.46 

1.42 

1.44 

Grade  4 

74.8 

.32 

1.34 

1.40 

Grade  6 

77.3 

.69 

1.29 

1.35 

Grade  8 

67.7 

.62 

1.45 

1.4? 
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APPENDIX  C„03 — Continued 


Questionnaire  Number  of 

Item  Alterna- 

tives 

Identical 

Responses 

Test-retest 

Correlationa 

Mean.  1 

Mean  £ 

Father  makes  de- 

cisions  Xp.  14, 
7/65 ) 

Grade  2 

6 

50.3 

.38 

2.53 

2.53 

Grade  4 

55.0 

.36 

2*54 

2.31 

Grade  6 

68.6 

.51 

2.22 

2.21 

Grade  8 

60.9 

.34 

2.26 

2.29 

Father  knows 
(p.  14-,  #66) 

Grade  2 

6 

49.7 

•51 

2.78 

2.88 

Grade  4 

60.6 

.37 

2.81 

2.69 

Grade  6 

66.8 

.39 

2 087 

2.65 

Grade  8 

67.7 

*50 

2.91 

2.74 

Father  can  make 
people  do  things 

<p.  15,  #68) 

Grade  2 

6 

42.2 

*48 

3.70 

3.42 

Grade  4 

45.8 

.49 

4.01 

3.69 

Grade  6 

51.8 

.54 

3.90 

3.58 

Grade  8 

47.2 

*62 

3.6? 

3.57 

Father  is  my  favo- 
rite (p.  15,  #69) 

Grade  2 

6 

65.0 

.46 

1.69 

1*62 

Grade  4 

70.0 

.44 

1.52 

1.43 

Grade  6 

80.4 

.68 

1.33 

1.39 

Grade  8 

66.5 

.82 

1.80 

1.63 

People  who  break  laws 

get  caught 

(p.  15,  #70) 

Grade  2 

4 

54.0 

.29 

1.63 

1.74 

Grade  4 

77.5 

.33 

1.70 

1.72 

Grade  6 

85.0 

.50 

1.84 

1.83 

Grade  8 

88.2 

.70 

1.92 

1.88 

Interest  in  govern- 
ment (p.  16,  #?1) 

Grade  2 

3 

63.6 

.50 

x.39 

1.53 

Grade  4 

62.6 

.48 

1.71 

1.86 

Grade  6 

71.4 

.34 

1.68 

1.73 

Grade  8 

77.0 

.65 

1.74 

1.71 

Differences  between 
Democrat!*;  and 

Republican  Parties 

(p.  16,  #?3) 

Grade  2 

5 

50.0 

.45 

1.99 

2.19 

Grade  4 

45.8 

.60 

2.67 

2.79 

Grade  6 

49.6 

.73 

2.66 

2.77 

Grade  8 

53.4 

•60 

2.73 

2.90 

A f—»t 
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APPENDIX  C. 03— Continued 


Questionnaire 

Item. 


Number  of 
Alterna- 
tives 


Identical 

Responses 


Test-retest 

Correlation® 


Mean  1 


Mean  2 


How  important 


for  adults  to 
belong  to 
party?  (p.  17* 
#19) 

Grade  4 

4 

49.3 

.41 

1.97 

2.02 

Grade  6 

56.4 

•64 

1.91 

1.93 

Grade  8 

55.9 

.65 

2.08 

2.17 

Reaction  to  i960 
election  (p. 
17,  #21) 

Grade  4 

3 

71*3' 

.83 

2.50 

2.5? 

Grade  6 

77*3 

.83 

2.48 

2.56 

Grade  8 

73*2 

.81 

3.06 

3.04 

How  much  does 
father  teach 
about  citizen- 
ship (p.  18 v #22) 
Grade  4 

5 

54.3 

.62 

2.03 

1.93 

Grade  6 

58.2 

.62 

2.05 

1.98 

Grade  8 

34.7 

.63 

2.45 

2.31 

How  much  does 
teacher  teach 
about  citizenship 
(p.  18,  #23) 

Grade  4 

3 

39*2 

.53 

1.81 

1.94 

Grade  6 

58*6 

.57 

1.82 

2.04 

Grade  8 

39.0 

* .53 

2.06 

2.13 

Is  government  jus- 
tified in  lying 
to  protect  coun- 
try (p.  19,  #33) 
Grade  4 

3 

51.2 

.54 

3.02 

2.97 

Grade  6 

53.4 

•60 

3.47 

3.20 

Grade  8 

52.8 

.64 

3.42 

3.40 

Government  is  all 
for  the  best 
(p.  21,  #41) 
Grade  4 

5 

57.2 

.46 

1.73 

1.86 

Grade  6 

45.9 

.39 

1.94 

2.16 

Grade  8 

57.8 

.50 

2.56 

2.65 

Laws  will  change  by 
time  grown  up 
(p.  21,  #42) 

Grade  4 

5 

55.0 

.50 

3.44 

3.57 

Grade  6 

62.3 

.43 

3.50 

3.53 

Grade  8 

70.8 

.44 

3.71 

3.67 

APPENDIX  C ,,03— Continued 


Questionnaire 

Number  of 
Alterna- 

Identical 

Test-retest 

lien 

Responses 

Corral at iOBa 

Mean  1 

Family  interest 
in  government 
(p.  22,  #46) 

tives 

Grade  4 

4 

49  «o 

.51 

1.80 

Grade  6 

58.6 

.5+ 

1.32 

Grade  8 
Father  never 
makes  mistakes 
(p.  25 , #56) 

67.7 

.60 

1.73 

Grade  4 

6 

52.5 

.79 

2.55 

Grade  6 

64.1 

.61 

2.69 

Grade  8 

Father  is  a lead- 
er (p.  25,  #5?) 

68*9 

.66 

2.83 

Grade  4 

6 

51.5 

.49 

3.00 

Gradf  6 

60.9 

•6l 

3.15 

Grade  8 

Father  can  punish 
anyone  (p.  25 9 
#58) 

52.2 

.62 

2.98 

Grade  4 

6 

52.0 

.41 

4.27 

Grade  6 

50.4 

.55 

4.43 

Grade  8 

Father  works  hard 
(p.  23,  #59) 

44.1 

.60 

4.36 

Grade  4 

6 

55.2 

.48 

2.61 

Grade  6 

58.6 

.62 

2.72 

Grade  8 

Father— I like  him 

(p.  25,  #60) 

55.3 

.54 

2.57 

Grade  4 

6 

?1*5 

.58 

1.64 

Grade  6 

?4.1 

.72 

1.45 

Grade  8 

President  never 
makes  mistakes 
(p.  27,  #64) 

69.6 

.83 

1.90 

Grade  4 

6 

50.7 

.44 

2.00 

Grade  6 

45.4 

.49 

2.32 

Grade  8 

President  is  a 
leader  (p.  27, 
^65) 

62.7 

.64 

2.61 

Grade  4 

6 

50.7 

.30 

1.67 

Grade  6 

60.0 

.41  • 

1.78 

Grade  8 

60.2 

.40 

1.52 

Mean  2 


1.91 

l.8o 

1.79 


2.24 

2.39 

2.69 


2.88 

2.91 

2.80 


3*97 

3.87 

*.92 


2.43 

2.43 

2.41 


1.47 

1.42 

1.71 


1.85 

2.11 

2.31 


1.64 

1.68 

1.51 
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APPENDIX  C ,03— .Continued 


Questionnaire 

Item 


Numt  sr  of 
AIt<  rna- 
t Ives 


Identical 

Eesponses 


Test®retest 

Correlation3 


Mean  1 Mean  2 


President  can 
punish  anyone 
(p.  27 u #66) 


Grade  4 

6 

39.8 

*4-3 

2c68 

2.43 

Grade  6 

43.2 

2*84 

2*51 

Grade  8 

46.0 

*59 

3.10 

2«  83 

President  works 
hard  (p.  27, 

m) 

Grade  4 

6 

47.5 

•38 

1.99 

2,02 

Grade  6 

55.4 

»64 

2*14 

2.18 

Grade  8 

54.7 

.51 

2.12 

2.0? 

President^*! 
like  him  (p. 
27,  #68) 
Grade  4 

6 

45.8 

.63 

3.21 

3.18 

Grade  6 

39.1 

•52 

3.17 

3^09 

Grade  8 

45.3 

•62 

3*71 

3.58 

Consequences  if 
Democrats  and 
Hepubl  1c  suss 
disagreed  (p. 
28,  #72) 

Grade  4 

5 

46.5 

*24 

1.92 

1.97 

Grade  6 

53.6 

.32 

1*88 

1*98 

Grade  8 

6a.i 

•60 

2.31 

2.41 

When  decide  on 
political 
party  (p.  28, 


m) 


Grade  4 

4 

55.4 

.4s 

3*21 

3.13 

Grade  6 

65.4 

.56 

2.98 

2.87 

Grade  8 

78.9 

.74 

2.89 

2.89 

Policeman  never 
makes  mistakes 
(p.  29,  #74) 

Grade  4 

6 

53.5 

.44 

2.25 

2.22 

Grade  6 

67.3 

.56 

2.47 

2.36 

Grade  8 

67.1 

.42 

2.85 

2.85 

Policeman  is  a 
leader  (p.  29, 
#74) 

Grade  4 

6 

44.8 

.29 

2.72 

2.65 

Grade  6 

53.2 

.48 

2*66 

2.61 

Grade  8 

57-1 

.45 

2.67 

2.70 

APPENDIX  G. 03— Continued 


Quest ionnair e 
Item 


Humber  of 
Alterna- 
tives 


Identical  Test-retest 
Hesponses  Correlation 


Mean  1 Mean  2 


Policeman  can 
punish  anyone 
(p.  29,  J76) 


Grade  4 

6 

46*3 

.50  * 

2„98 

2.87 

Grade  6 

43*4 

.59 

2,86 

2.68 

Grade  8 

Policeman  works 
hard  (p«  29, 
#18) 

44.7 

.60 

3.28 

3.04 

Grade  *i 

6 

46  «5 

.38 

2.71 

2.60 

Grade  6 

53.6 

.25 

2.77 

2.56 

Grade  8 

t «•»  . % 

55  >9 

.44 

3.00 

2.81 

Policeman— I like 
him  (p.  29, 

*19) 


Grade  4 

b 

37.4 

*54 

3.25 

3.19 

Grade  6 

43.2 

.53 

3.35 

3.18 

Grade  8 

^8.4 

«6l 

3.85 

3.60 

President’s  role 

in  deciding  laws 
(p.  30,  #24 

Grade  4 

4 

78.0 

OO 

1.12 

1.17 

Grade  6 

82.3 

.58 

1.10 

1.21 

Grade  8 

77.6 

.38 

1.18 

1.22 

Average  person’s 

role  in  decid- 
ing la^s  (p.  30, 
#27) 


Grade  4 

4 

52*7 

.49 

2,36 

2.31 

Grade  6 

56.4 

.44 

2.30 

2.25 

Grade  8 

64*0 

.53 

* 2.15 

2.22 

Policeman’s  role 

in  deciding  laws 
(p.  30,  #28) 
Grade  4 

4 

54.5 

.48 

1*81 

* 

1.83 

Grade  6 

55.4 

.48 

2.14 

2.10 

Grade  8 

59.0 

.36 

2.35 

2,33 

How  much  learned 
from  i960  elec- 
tion (p.  31,  #30) 

Grade  4 

3 .. 

68.3 

.58 

1.78 

1.78 

Grade  6 

74.1 

.57 

1.72 

1.64 

Grade  8 

67.7 

.55 

1.68 

1.6? 

Government  can 
punish  anyone 

(p.  31,  #35) 

Grade  4 

6 

36.9 

.34 

2.86 

2.64 

Grade  6 

45.0 

.50 

2.H 

2.55 

Grade  8 

41.6 

.59 

2.60 

2.50 
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Questionnaire 

Item 


Number  of 
Alterna- 
tives 


Identical  Teot-retesi  „ - 

Responses  Correlation  1 a-* 


Kean  2 


SuT)re«ne  Court 

* ***  ~ " * ” ■ “ ■ 


♦never  makes 
mistakes 


(p.  3S,  #67) 

Grade  k 

6 

43.8 

.29 

1.97 

1.83 

Grade  6 

38-2 

.53 

2.07 

1.97 

Grade  8 

64.6 

*57 

2.16 

2.15 

Supreme  Court 
would  want  to 
help  (p.  38, 
#68) 

Grade  4 

t 

33.7 

.42 

2.41 

2.25 

Grade  6 

46.8 

•4? 

2.48 

2«?3 

Grade  8 

47.8 

.53 

2.63 

2.47 

Supreme  Court 
makes  decisions 

(p.  #69) 

Grade  4 

6 

44.6 

•35 

1.87 

1.80 

Grade  6 

59*6 

.36 

1.74 

1.74 

Grade  8 

65  • 2 

.42 

1.48 

1.60 

Supreme  Court  e&n 
punish  any  one 
(p.  38,  #70) 
Grade  4 

6 

37.9 

«48 

2.49 

2.3? 

Grade  6 

51.4 

.71 

2*41 

2.29 

Grade  8 

49.1 

.55 

2.07 

2.14 

Supreme  Court  known 
(p.  38,  #71) 

. Grade  4 , 

6 

44.1 

.31 

2.40 

2.30 

Grade  6 

62.7 

.53 

2.40 

2.31 

Grade  8 

64.0 

.49 

2.22 

2.06 

^he  number  of  subjects  who  answered  the  item  on  both  testings 
and  who  could  therefore  be  included  in  these  correlations  ranged  from 
194  to  346  at  grade  2,  from  218  to  399  at  grade  4,  from  134  to  220  at 
grade  6,  and  from  131  to  161  at  grade  8*  The  number  of  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  percentage  of  identical  responses  is  the 
same  as  in  Appendix  C.02. 
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APPENDIX  D 

ITEM  COMBINATIONS  AND  SCALING  DESCRIPTION 

The  decision  to  combine  items  into  indices  or  scales  was  based  upon  two 
considerations:  first,  the  investigators'  intent  to  deal  with  certain  dimen» 
sions  of  political  attitudes  and  to  use  questions  designed  to  measure  these 
dimensions;  second,  the  correlation  between  items  or  their  Guttman  scaling 
properties,  which  would  indicate  the  degree  to  which  given  items  were  measur- 
ing the  same  dimension. 

In  addition  to  making  decisions  concerning  the  items  to  be  combined,  a 
series  of  analyses  related  to  the  scoring  of  these  items  was  undertaken.  Here 
a decision  on  the  manner  of  scoring  "Don't  Knot/'  responses  had  implications 
for  the  majority  of  indices  of  political  attitudes.  In  the  questionnaire, 
all  the  five~point  scales  which  measured  agreement  with  an  item  had  presented 
"Don't  Know"  as  the  middle  alternative  on  the  scale  (scored  3).  If  the  re- 
sponses to  these  items  had  been  normally  distributed  at  all  grade  levels,  this 
scoring  would  have  made  "Don't  Know'  equivalent  to  the  neutral  point  on  the 
attitude  scale.  In  fact,  however,  many  responses  were  skewed  toward  the 
"agree"  side  of  the  distribution  in  the  early  grades  and  toward  the  "disagree" 
side  in  the  later  grades.  In  correlation  procedures,  "Don't  Know"  responses 
were  therefore  oei.ng  treated  as  more  negative  responses  when  given  by  young 
children  and  as  more  positive  responses  when  given  by  older  children.  In 
addition,  in  some  of  the  early  correlation  matrices,  items  which  inclvrded  the 
"Don't  Knot/8  alternative  correlated  more  highly  with  other  items  having  "Don't 
Know*'  alternative!?,  than  with  items  whose  content  was  similar.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  was  decided  to  form  a separate  "Don' t Knot/1  Index;  (summing  the  number 
of  "Don't  Know"  responses  from  a large  number  of  questions } and  to  give  zero 
scores  to  children  who  responded  "Don't  Xnot/'  to  more  than  half  of  the  ques- 
tions in  any  index;.  Those  with  fewer  than  half  "Don't  Knew"  responses  were* 
given  scores  estimated  from  the  questions  which  they  had  answered.  (For  ex- 
ample, if  a child  answered  four  out  of  five  questions,  his  score  computed  from 
the  four  questions  was  multiplied  by  5/4  to  estimate  the  score  he  would  have 
received  if  he  had  responded  to  all  five  questions.)  The  "Don't  Know"  re- 
sponse was  eliminated  in  a similar  fashion  from  all  individual  items. 

1 . "Don' t Know"  Index 


The  number  of  "Donst  Know"  responses  given  to  questions  in  three  con- 
tent areas  (partisanship,  efficacy,  definition  of  democracy),  and  to  a group 
of  miscellaneous  items,  were  counted  to  form  four  "Don't  Knot/'  subscores.  The 
correlations  between  these  subscores  and  the  total  "Don't  Knot/'  score  (in  each 
case  subtracting  the  subscore  being  correlated)  ranged  from  .53  to  .68  for 
fourth  graders,  from  .51  to  .62  for  sixth  graders,  and  from  .42  to  .49  for 
eighth  graders.  The  magnitude  of  these  correlations  justified  the  summation 
of  all  the  "Don't  Knot/'  subscores  to  font  a "Don't  Knot/'  Total  Score  based  on 
responses  to  thirty- two  items.  (Questionnaire  page  S item  24;  page  7,  item  33; 
page  9,  item  41;  page  12,  item  56;  page  13,  items  59  through  61;  page  14,  items 
62  and  63;  page  16,  items  72  through  74;  page  17,  items  18  and  19;  page  19, 
items  29  and  31;  page  22,  items  43  and  45;  page  24,  item  53;  page  28,  item  72; 
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page  32,  items  37  through  41;  page  33,  item  42,  page  37,  items  61  through  64; 
page  38,  items  63  and  66.) 

2 . Index  of  Attachment  to  the  Nation 

This  index  is  composed  of  two  items: 

(1)  The  American  flag  is  the  best  flag  in  the  world  (Questionnaire 
page  13,  item  59). 

(2)  America  is  the  best  country  in  the  world  (Questionnaire  page  13, 
item  61) . 

Each  item  was  followed  by  a five-point  scale  with  the  alternatives:  YES,  yes. 
Don’t  Know,  no,  NO.  These  items  were  combined  because  of  their  common  content 
and  because  of  their  correlation  of  .49  (total  group  of  eighth  graders)  and 
.41  (total  group  of  third  graders).  Both  items  had  "Don’t  Know^'  options  scaled 
at  the  midpoint  of  the  scale  which  were  distorted  by  the  skew  of  responses  to- 
ward the  agreement  end  of  the  scale.  If  a subject  omitted  or  answered  "Don't 
KnoW  to  both  of  the  items,  he  received  no  score  on  this  index.  If  he  omitted 
or  answered  ,sDon' t Knotf'  to  one  item,  his  score  on  the  other  item  was  doubled 
to  estimate  his  total  score.  The  alternatives  were  scored  as  follows:  YES  re- 
ceived a score-of  4;  yes,  a score  of  3;  no,  a score  of  2;  and  NO,  a score  of 
1.  The  score  on  the  two  items  was  summed  to  form  an  index  score  with  a range 
of  2 to  8,  high  numbers  representing  more  positive  agreement  with  the  state- 
ments and  greater  attachment  to  :he  country, 

3»  Personification  of  the  Government,  and  Voting  as  a Symbol 

of  the  Government 

Hwmt  m i — — i— — 

These  Indices  were  constructed  to  measure  the  child's  conception  of  the 
government-- the  symbol,  picture,  or  objects  which  are  most  salient  to  him  in 
describing  or  thinking  about,  the  government.  The  score  on  the  Personification 
Index  was  computed  by  adding  one  point  for  each  of  the  following  choices: 

* 

(1)  Choice  of  Washington  as  "the  best  picture  of  the  government"  (Ques- 
tionnaire page  4,  item  24,  alternative  2). 

(2)  Choice  of  the  President  as  "the  best  picture  of  the  government" 
(Questionnaire  page  4»  item  24,  alternative  X). 

(3)  Choice  of  the  President  as  the  one  who  "runs  the  country"  (Ques- 
tionnaire page  9,  item  41,  alternative  2). 

(4)  Choice  of  the  President  as  making  you  "the  most  proud  to  be  an  Amer> 
ican"  (Questionnaire  page  12,  item  57,  alternative  5). 

Using  all  the  third  grade  students  in  the  large  western  city  and  the  small  mid- 
western  city,  a Guttman  scaling  procedure  was  performed  on  these  items.  The 
Coefficient  of  Reproducibility  was  .90.  The  ordering  of  the  items  was  identi- 
cal in  all  seven  grades;  that  is  to  say,  the  President  was  chosen  more  fre- 
quently as  running  the  country  than  he  was  as  the  best  picture  of  government, 
and  so  on. 


o 


Representation  of  the  government  by  the  voting  process  was  indexed  by 
the  following  choices: 

(1)  Choice  of  voting  as  "the  best  picture  of  the  government"  (Question- 
naire page  4,  item  24,  alternative  4) . 

(2)  Choice  of  "Americans  can  vote  for  their  own  leaders"  as  "what  makes 
you  the  most  proud  to  be  an  American"  (Questionnaire  page  12,  item 
57,  alternative  3). 

These  items  were  combined  because  of  their  similar  content  and  to  couoleraent 
the  Personification  Index, 

4.  Index  of  the  President's  Responsiveness  to  Individuals 

This  index  assessed  the  feeling  that  the  President  has  a personal  in- 
terest in  the  child’s  well-being  and  ideas.  The  items  which  were  combined  tc 
form  this  index  were: 

(1)  Ratings  of  the  President  on  the  dimension  J.--Would  always  want  to 
help  me  if  I needed  it,  to  6— Would  not  usually  want  to  help  me  if 
I needed  it  (Questionnaire  page  10,  item  43) . 

(2)  Ratings  of  the  President  on  the  dimension  1 — If  you  write  to  the 
President  he  cares  a lot  what  you  think,  to  3- -If  you  write  to  the 
President  he  cares  a little  what  you  think  (Questionnaire  page  7, 
item  34) . 

The  correlation  between  these  items  in  the  total  group  of  eighth  grade  chil- 
dren was  .47.  The  score  on  this  index  was  formed  by  summing  the  responses  to 
\hese  items  and  reversing  the  scale  so  that  high  scores  corresponded  to  high 
ratings  of  responsiveness. 


5.  Index  of  Efficacy 


The  questions  which  made  up  this  index  were  adapted  from  those  used  by 
the  Survey  Research  Center  to  measure  feelings  of  political  efficacy  in  adults 
(Camp!  11  et  al . , 1954).  The  items  used  in  the  adult  scale  which  required  a 
simple  agree-disagree  response  are  listed  in  Chapter  1 of  this  report.  In  the 
present  study,  a number  of  items  related  to  this  content  area  were  pilot  tested; 
but  because  of  low  correlations  among  some  items,  only  the  following  were  se- 
lected for  the  final  instrument: 

(1)  What  happens  in  the  government  will  happen  no  matter  what  people  do. 
It  is  like  the  weather,  there  is  nothing  people  can  do  about  it. 
(Questionnaire  page  17,  item  18). 

(2)  There  are  some  big,  powerful  men  in  the  government  who  are  running 
the  whole  thing  and  they  do  not  care  about  us  ordinary  people  (Ques- 
tionnaire page  19,  item  29)  . 

(3)  My  family  doesn' t have  any  say  about  what  the  government  does  (Ques- 
tionnaire page  19,  item  31) . 
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(4)  I don't  think  people  in  the  government  care  much  what  people  like 
ray  family  think  (Questionnaire  page  22,  item  43). 

(5)  Citizens  don' t have  a chance  to  say  what  they  think  about  running 
the  government  (Questionnaire  page  22,  item  43). 

Each  statement  was  followed  by  a five-point  scale  with  the  alternatives:  YES, 
yes.  Don't  Know,  no,  NO-  The  correlations  between  these  items  ranged  from  .31 
to  .43  in  the  eighth  graders  from  the  large  western  city,  and  in  the  eighth 
graders  from  the  small  cities  in  the  Midwest  and  South.  Individuals  who  did 
not  respond  or  answered  "Don' t Kno^'  on  more  than  two  of  the  five  questions 
received  no  score  on  this  index.  Scores  were  estimated  for  children  who  had 
no  response  or  a "Don't  Knotf'  response  on  one  or  two  questions.  The  alterna- 
tives were  scored  as  follows:  YES  received  £ score  of  1;  yes,  a score  of  2; 
no,  a score  of  S;  and  NO,  a score  of  4.  The  range  of  scores  was  4 to  20  (re- 
scaled for  computer  storage  as  1 to  16).  Since  negative  responses  to  these 
items  indicate  feelings  of  higher  efficacy,  high  scores  on  this  index  corre- 
spond to  a greater  sense  of  efficacy. 

6.  Index  of  Participation  in  Political  Discussion 

The  score  on  this  index  consisted  of  the  number  of  "yes"  responses  to 
the  following  items: 

(1)  I have  talked  with  my  mother  or  father  about  our  country' s problems 
(Questionaire  page  29,  item  36). 

(2)  I have  talked  with  my  friends  about  a candidate  (Questionnaire  page 
29,  item  37). 

(3)  I have  talked  with  my  mother  or  father  about  a candidate  (Question- 
naire page  29,  item  39) . 

7.  Index  of  Concern  with  Political  Issues 

This  index  was  formed  from  the  following  list  of  issues:* 

(1)  The  United  Nations  (Questionnaire  page  39,  item  72,  alternatives  5 
through  8) . 

(2)  Giving  money  to  other  countries  (Questionnaire  page  39,  item  73, 
alternatives  1 through  4). 

(3)  People  who  are  out  o!f  work  in  our  country  (Questionnaire  page  39, 
item  73,  alternatives  5 through  8). 

(4)  Government  aid  to  schools  (Questionnaire  page  40,  item  74,  alterna- 
tives 1 through  4). 


The  "spare  race"  was  eliminated  from  the  issues  scored  on  this  index 
because  iu  early  analysis  it  showed  low  correlations  with  the  other  issues. 
The  conquest  of  space  is  a topic  of  great  interest  to  children,  but  is  appar- 
ently not  particularly  related  to  political  concern. 
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(5)  Taxes  (Questionnaire  page  40,  item  74,  alternatives  5 through  8), 

For  each  issue  the  alternatives  were:  (1)  I have  not  talked  about  this;  (2) 

I have  talked  about  this,  but  I have  not  taken  sides  on  it;  (3)  T have  talked 
about  this,  and  I have  taken  sides  on  it;  (4)  I don't  know.  If  the  subject 
omitted  or  answered  "Don't  Knov/'  on  more  than  two  items,  he  was  not  scored  on 
this  index.  Scores  were  estimated  for  children  who  had  no  response  or  "Don't 
Know1'  on  one  or  two  items.  The  alternatives  were  scored  as  follows:  "not 
talked  about  it"  received  a score  of  1;  "talked  but  not  taken  sides"  received 
a score  of  2;  "talked  and  taken  sides"  received  a score  of  3. 

8.  Index  of  Party  Stands 

The  index  of  the  relative  contributions  of  the  two  parties  was  composed 
of  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Mho  does  more  for  the  rich  people?  (Questionnaire  page  37,  item  61X 

(2)  Who  does  most  to  keep  us  out  of  war?  (Questionnaire  page  37,  item 

62> 

(3)  Who  does  most  to  help  people  who  are  out  of  work?  (Questionnaire 
page  37,  item  63). 

(4)  Who  woes  more  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens?  (Questionnaire 
page  37,  item  64). 

(5)  Who  does  more  to  help  my  family?  (Questionnaire  page  38,  item  65). 

(6)  Who  does  more  for  the  United  States?  (Questionnaire  page  38,  item 

66). 

For  each  question  the  alternatives  were:  (1)  Republicans;  (2)  Democrats;  (3) 
Both  about  the  same;  (4)  Don't  Know.  If  the  subject  omitted  or  answered  "Doirft 
Know1'  on  more  than  two  items,  he  received  no  score  on  this  index.  Scores  were 
estimated  for  children  who  had  no  response  or  a "Don't  Knot/'  response  on  one 
or  two  items.  The  alternatives  were  scored  as  follows:  "Republican"  received 
a score  of  1;  "Democrat"  received  a score  of  3;  "Both  about  the  same"  received 
a score  of  2.  The  higher  the  score,  the  more  the  respondent  attributed  posi- 
tive contribution  to  members  of  the  Democratic  party. 

9.  Index  of  Political  Activity 

The  score  on  this  index  was  the  number  of  "yes"  responses  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1)  I have  worn  a button  for  a candidate  (Q  estionnaire  page  20,  item 
34). 

(2)  I have  helped  a candidate  by  doing  things  for  him--such  as  handing 
out  buttons  and  papers  with  his  name  on  them  (Questionnaire  page 
20,  item  35). 

(3)  I have  read  about  a candidate  in  newspapers  or  magazines  (Question- 
naire page  20,  item  38) . 


o 


Using  all  the  third  and  eighth  grade  students  in  the  large  western  and  small 
midvestem  city,  these  items  were  Guttman  scaled  with  a Coefficient  of  Repro- 
ducibility of  .96. 

10.  Index  of  the  Relative  Influence  of  Father  and  Teacher 

in  Citizenship  Training 

This  index  was  made  up  of  the  ratings  given  by  respondents  to  father  and 
to  teacher  on  the  dimension,  l-»teaches  me  an  awful  lot  about  being  a good  citi- 
zen, to  5-°doesn*t  teach  me  at  all  about  being  a good  citizen  (Questionnaire 
page  18,  items  22  and  23)*  The  score  was  c&l  dilated  by  subtracting  the  rating 
given  to  teacher  from  the  rating  given  to  fa the*.  This  score  was  rescaled  to 
a 1 - 9 range  to  eliminate  negative  scores.  The  higher  the  score,  the  greater 
the  teacher's  role  in  teaching  citizenship,  relative  to  the  father. 
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APPENDIX  E 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  RESPONSES  OF  SIBLINGS 
AND  BETWEEN  RESPONSES  OF  NON- SIBLINGS 


Item 

Siblings 

Non- 

siblings 

Policeman  would  help 

(p.6,#26) 

No. 

Pairs 

205 

Cor- 

relation 

.0441 

No. 

Pairs 

205 

Cor- 

relation 

.0961 

Policeman  makes  decisions 
(p.6,#27) 

202 

.0407 

201 

.0116 

Policeman  knows 
(p.6,#28) 

199 

.0939 

201 

.0158 

Policeman  keeps  promises 
(p.6,#29) 

200 

.0155 

201 

.0962 

Policeman  can  make  people  do 
(p.6,#30) 

things 

202 

.0074 

201 

.0091 

Policeman  is  my  favorite 
(p.6,#31) 

202 

.0102 

201 

.0307 

If  I wrote  to  the  President, 
would  care  (p.7,#34) 

he 

205 

.0262 

205 

.0559 

If  policeman  wrong 
(p.9,#40) 

204 

.0996 

204 

.0669 

President  would  help 
(p,10,#43) 

202 

.0035 

202 

.0560 

President  makes  decisions 
(p.l0,#44) 

205 

.0432 

205 

.0376 

President  knows 
(p,10,#45) 

203 

<,  1210 

204 

.0431 

President  keeps  promises 
(p.l0,#46) 

204 

.0227 

205 

.0361 

President  can  make  people  do 
(?.10,#47) 

things 

204 

.169? 

205 

.1200 

President  is  my  favorite 
(p.!0,#48) 

204 

.0938 

204 

.0335 

Soldier  works  for  government 
<p.ll,#51> 

203 

.1485 

204 

.0128 

Judge  works  for  government 
(p.ll,#52) 

201 

.0510 

204 

.0475 

American  flag  best 
(p,13,#59) 

204 

.0472 

204 

.0988 

All  laws  fair 
(p,13,#60) 

205 

.0786 

204 

.0036 

America  best  country 
(p,13,#61) 

204 

.0812 

203 

.0018 

People  in  other  countries  think 
them  best  (p.l4,#62) 

204 

.0043 

204 

.0786 

Laws  made  long  ago 
(p .14, #63) 

203 

.2014 

205 

.0332 

Father  would  help 
(p.l4,#64) 

198 

.0814 

199 

.1334 

Father  makes  decisions 
(p.l4,#65> 

200 

.0569 

203 

.0235 

APPENDIX  E— Continued 


Item 


Father  knows 
(p . 14, #66) 

Father  keeps  promises 
(p.l5,#67) 

Father  can  make  people  do  things 
(p . 15, #68) 

Father  is  my  favorite 
(p, 15,#69) 

People  who  break  laws  get  caught 
(p. 15, #70) 

Interest  in  government 
(p . 16, #71) 

Parents'  power  is  voting 
(p . 16, #72) 

Differences  between  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  (p.l6,#73) 
Sometimes  I can' t understand  gov- 
ernment (p.l6,#74) 

What  goes  on  in  government  will  hap- 
pen no  matter  what  (p.!7,#18) 

How  important  for  adults  to  belong 
to  a party?  (p.l7,#19) 

Like  to  work  for  the  government? 
(p.I7,#20) 

Reaction  to  1960  election 
(p.l7,#21) 

How  much  does  father  teach  about 
citizenship?  (p,18,#22) 

How  much  does  teacher  teach  about 
citizenship?  (p.l8,#23) 

How  much  does  mother  teach  about 
citizenship?  (p.l8,#24) 

How  much  do  friends  teach  about 
citizenship?  (p.l8,#25) 

How  much  does  clergyman  teach  about 
citizenship?  (p.l8,#26) 

How  much  does  television  teach  about 
citizenship?  (p. 18,#27) 

How  much  does  reading  teach  about 
citizenship?  (p.l8,#28) 

Men  in  government  don' t care  about 
us  <p.l9,#29) 

Family  doesn' t have  any  say  in 
government  (p. 19, #31) 

Is  government  justified  in  lying  to 
protect  country?  (p. 19 ,#33) 
Government  is  all  for  the  best 
(p.21,#4l) 

People  in  government  don't  care  what 
we  think  (p.22,#43) 

Citizens  don' t have  a chance  to  say 
what  they  think  (p.23,#45) 


Siblings  Non- sib lings 


No. 

Pairs 

Cor- 

relation 

No . 
Pairs 

Cor- 

relation 

199 

.0186 

202 

.0444 

198 

.1167 

200 

.0046 

199 

.0958 

202 

.1649 

197 

.1086 

197 

.0829 

203 

.1648 

201 

.0838 

180 

.0130 

180 

.0768 

177 

.0116 

176 

.1140 

104 

.0977 

93 

.0065 

180 

.1055 

178 

.1006 

157 

.2086 

155 

.1316 

118 

.0782 

114 

.0131 

157 

.1371 

157 

.1128 

117 

.4995 

117 

.0374 

153 

.0931 

154 

.1053 

156 

.0104 

156 

.0482 

156 

.1498 

156 

.0787 

157 

.0853 

156 

.0796 

153 

.0537 

153 

. .0497 

157 

.1514 

155 

.0038 

157 

.0452 

155 

.0740 

156 

.0325 

153 

.1418 

157 

.1245 

156 

.0604 

157 

.1269 

155 

.0541 

155 

.1238 

156 

.0061 

157 

.1960 

156 

.0619 

157 

.1042 

156 

.0020 
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Item 


Family  interest  in  government 
(p.23,#4C 

Easv  to  eet  law  changed 
(p.23,#51) 

Which  most  serious  to  disobey? 

(P.2M54) 

Father  never  makes  mistakes 
(p.25,#56) 

Father  is  a leader  (p.25,#5/) 

Father  can  punish  anyone  (p.25,#58) 
Father  works  hard  (p.25,#39) 
Father— I like  him  (p.25##60) 

Father  protects  (p.25,#61) 

Father  never  gives  up  ( p.25,#62) 
President  never  makes  mistakes 
(p  .27 ,#64) 

President  is  a leader  (p.27,#65) 
President  can  punish  anyone 
(p.27,#66) 

President  works  hard  (p.27,#67) 
President— I like  him  (p.27,#68) 
President  protects  me  (p.27,#69) 
President  never  gives  up  (p.27,#70) 
Father's  occupation 
(p.28,m) 

Consequences  if  Democrats  and 
Republicans  disagree  (p.28,#72) 
When  decide  political  party? 
(p.28,#73) 

Policeman  never  makes  mistakes 
(p.29,#74) 

Policeman  is  a leader 
(p.  29,075) 

Policeman  can  punish  anyone 
(p.29,#76) 

Policeman  works  hard  (p.29,018) 
Policeman--!  like  him  (p.29,019) 
Policeman  protects  me  (p.29,#20) 
Policeman  never  gives  up  (p.29,#21) 
Rich  people' s role  in  deciding  laws 
(p . 30, #2 2) 

Unions'  role  in  deciding  laws 
(p. 30,023) 

President' s role  in  deciding  laws 
(p.30,024) 

Newspapers*  role  in  deciding  laws 
(p.30,025) 

Churches'  role  in  deciding  laws 
(p.30,026) 

Average  person' s role  in  deciding 
laws  (p. 3G,027) 

Policeman' s role  in  deciding  laws 
(p.30,028) 


Siblings  Non- sib lings 


No. 

Cor- 

No. 

Cor- 

Pairs 

relation 

Pairs 

relation 

128 

.1309 

124 

.0233 

156 

.0111 

154 

.0385 

149 

.0120 

146 

.0495 

120 

.1552 

122 

.0648 

115 

.1792 

117 

.0688 

116 

.0998 

120 

.0871 

118 

.1709 

122 

.0050 

119 

.2011 

119 

.1254 

120 

.1573 

122 

.1198 

119 

.1602 

121 

.0112 

123 

.0864 

122 

.0073 

122 

.0305 

122 

.0277 

120 

.1797 

119 

.0087 

122 

.0068 

121 

.0966 

123 

.1998 

122 

.0380 

122 

.0425 

122 

.0897 

122 

.1626 

122 

.0200 

89 

.7725 

89 

.5984 

50 

.1996 

49 

.1025 

92 

.0505 

93 

.1337 

122 

.0628 

122 

,1583 

122 

.0652 

122 

.1512 

122 

.0800 

122 

.0310 

92 

.0377 

92 

.0463 

93 

.0655 

93 

.0638 

93 

.0032 

93 

.0065 

93 

.2600 

92 

.0789 

77 

.0238 

68 

.2128 

71 

.0012 

72 

.0096 

87 

.1428 

89 

.1048 

81 

.1616 

*3 

.0704 

79 

.1727 

81 

.0195 

84 

.1021 

83 

.0476 

85 

.1197 

80 

.0258 
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Item 

Siblings 

Non- sib lings 

No. 

Cor- 

No. 

Cor- 

Big companies’  role  in  deciding 

Pairs 

relation 

Pairs 

relation 

laws  (p.30,#29) 

How  much  learned  from. the  1960 

77 

.0779 

73 

.1149 

election?  (p.31,#30) 
Government  never  makes  mistakes 

93 

.0868 

92 

.1177 

(p . 31  ,#32) 

93 

.0216 

92 

.0258 

Government  would  help  (p.31,#33) 
Government  makes  decisions 

93 

.0464 

92 

.0538 

(p . 31  ,#34) 

Government  can  punish  anyone 

93 

.0307 

92 

.0230 

(p .31, #35) 

93 

.0293 

92 

.0329 

Government  knows  (p.31,#36) 
Senator  never  makes  mistakes 

93 

.1391 

92 

.1067 

(p . 33, #43) 

91 

.0000 

89 

.0919 

Senator  would  help  (p.33,#44) 
Senator  makes  decisions 

91 

.1524 

89 

.0368 

(p .33j#45) 

Senator  can  punish  anyone 

91 

.0632 

89 

.0875 

(p.33,#46) 

90 

.1661 

88 

.0308 

Senator  knows  (p.33,#47) 

90 

.0321 

88 

.0094 

Senator-- I like  him  (p.33,#48) 
U.  S.  problems- -sickness 

89 

.1792 

87 

.1215 

(p . 34  ,#49) 

U.  S.  problems- -Russia 

93 

.0908 

92 

.1157 

(p.34,#50) 

U.  S.  problems- -making  cities 

93 

.1411 

92 

.2367 

beautiful  (p.34,#51) 

U.  S.  problems --unemployment 

93 

.0301 

92 

.0639 

(p  • 35  ,#52) 

U.  S.  problems--equal  rights 

93 

.0763 

92 

.0408 

(p.35,#53) 

People  who  try  to  get  elected — 

93 

.2830 

92 

.1676 

honest  (p.36s#55> 

People  who  try  to  get  elec ted- - 

93 

.1180 

91 

.0933 

sneaky  (p.36,#56) 

People  who  try  to  get  elected-- 

93 

.2212 

91 

.0652 

keep  promises  (p. 36, #57) 
People  who  try  to  get  elec ted- - 

92 

.0505 

91 

.2414 

powerful  (p.36,#58) 

People  who  try  to  get  elec: ted- - 

93 

.1200 

91 

.0345 

selfish  (p .36>#59) 

People  who  try  to  get  elected- - 

93 

.0104 

91 

.0189 

smart  (p.36,#60) 

Supreme  Court  never  makes  mistakes 

93 

.0672 

91 

.0715 

(p . 38, #6  7) 

Supreme  Court  would  help 

93 

.0778 

91 

.0963 

(p. 38,#68) 

Supreme  Court  makes  decisions 

93 

.0162 

91 

.0537 

(p. 38,#69) 

Supreme  Court  can  punish  anyone 

93 

<0178 

91 

.1248 

(p. 38,#70) 

Supreme  Court  knows 

92 

.0981 

91 

.0367 

(p.38,#71) 

92 

.0077 

91 

.0255 
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APPENDIX  F.G1 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  "DON'T  KNOB"  RESPONSES  TO 
AGREE- DISAGREE- DON'T  KNOB  ITEMS  WITHIN  EACH 
AREA  OF  INQUIRY 
(Percentage  of  DK  Responses) 


Areas  and  Included 

Grade 

Predominant 

Items 

4 

6 

8 

Response 

American  Ideological  or  Moral 
Superiority: 

Other  countries  have  freedom,  but  it 
is  not  as  good  as  the  freedom  we  have 
in  America.*5 

15 

5 

9 

Agree 

America  is  the  best  country  in  the 
world .c 

8 

7 

5 

Agree 

American  Supremacy  on  Non- Ideological 
Grounds : 

The  United  States  is  the  leader  of 
the  world.*5 

30 

22 

25 

Undecided 

America  tries  to  prevent  wars  more 
than  any  other  country.*5 

14 

14 

16 

Agree 

America  controls  the  world.*5 

13 

7 

8 

Disagree 

America  is  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.*5 

A, 

1 /V 

L'J 

^ 4 
XV 

Undecided 

America  is  the  strongest  country 
in  the  world.*5 

22 

23 

28 

Undecided 

The  United  States  has  more  people 
in  it  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world.*5 

22 

12 

7 

Disagree 

Definition  of  a Democracy: 

Democracy  is  a fair  government.® 

49 

13 

9 

Agree 

A place  where  you  are  free  to  do 
anything  is  a democracy.*5 

53 

14 

14 

Disagree 

Is  a democracy  where  the  people  rule?c 

59 

14 

14 

Agree 

Is  a democracy  where  no  one  is  very 
rich  or  very  poor?c 


52 


25 


13 


Disagree 
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Areas  and  Included 
Items 

4 

Grade 

6 

8 

Predominant 

Response 

Is  a democracy  where  all  grown-ups  car 
vote?3 

44 

18 

8 

Agree 

Is  a democracy  where  everyone  has  an 
equal  chance  to  get  ahead ?c 

26 

19 

8 

Agree 

Is  a democracy  where  you  can  say 
anything  against  the  government  with- 
out getting  into  trouble?0 

45 

22 

9 

Undecided 

Is  a democracy  where  if  most  of  the 
people  agree,  the  rest  should  go 
along?0 

49 

23 

12 

Undecided 

Communist  Threat  to  Our  Country: 

The  Communists  want  to  take  over  our 
country.3 

7 

3 

6 

Agree 

We  can  never  relax  as  long  as  there 
sre  any  Communists  in  our  country.^ 

18 

14 

7 

Agree 

Communists,  Without  Relation  to  Threat 
to  the  United  States: 

In  Russia,  people  are  forced  to  vote 
for  whomever  the  Communists  put  up.a 

31 

11 

16 

Agree 

In  Communism  everybody  works  for  the 
government,  not  for  themselves.3 

36 

16 

18 

Agree 

Moral  Qualities  of  the  President  and 
Importance  of  His  Joh: 

Sometimes  the  President  does  bad 
things  ^ 

20 

18 

16 

Agree 

The  President  does  not  make  prom- 
ises he  cannot  keep.3 

15 

11 

10 

Undecided 

The  President  is  the  best  person 
in  the  whole  world.b 

18 

15 

12 

Disagree 

The  President  makes  the  nation 
stronger.3 

7 

10 

9 

Agree 

The  hardest  job  in  the  world  is  that 
of  President  of  the  United  States. b 

16 

15 

9 

Undecided 

APPENDIX  F. 01— Continued 


Areas  and  Included 
Items 

4 

Grade 

6 

8 

Predominant 

Response 

The  President  has  the  whole  world's 
future  in  his  hands. 

17 

8 

2 

Undecided 

^ J- — a.  • — n^i  - i.i -t  * - j — n 

ricoiucm  o i\citu.iuiiauip  uu  \juu^icso  • 

The  President  checks  up  on  the 
Congress .a 

27 

16 

14 

Agree 

The  President  won'  t sign  unfair  laws 
even  if  Congress  wants  them.k 

31 

16 

9 

Agree 

The  President  should  make  sure  that 
Congress  does  not  get  too  much  power ® 

35 

21 

15 

Undecided 

Power  should  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  President,  Congress,  and 
Supreme  Court. ^ 

46 

22 

12 

Undecided 

Laws : 

Laws  are  to  make  sure  people  do  the 
right  thing.3 

0 

4 

2 

Agree 

Ail  laws  are  fair.3 

5 

2 

13 

Undecided 

If  there  were  no  laws  there  would 
be  lots  cf  killing.3 

7 

1 

3 

Agree 

Policemen: 

Policemen  arrest  people  for  little 
things  and  often  let  big  criminals  go.a 

2 

1 

2 

Disagree 

People  who  commit  crimes  are  usually 
caught  by  the  police. a 

6 

2 

1 

Agree 

The  only  people  who  do  not  like 
policemen  are  people  who  have  done 
something  bad. a 

8 

4 

12 

Ag^ree 

The  main  job  of  the  policeman  should 
be  to  protect  us.^ 

9 

7 

4 

Agree 

Politicians  and  Their  Election  Behavior: 

People  shouldn' t believe  what  politi- 
cians say.3 

22 

20 

8 

Disagree 

Politicians  sometimes  force  people  to 
vote  for  them.3 

17 

11 

14 

Undecided 

Jt  W "i  V-  - - V 


1 
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APPENDIX  F. 01- -Continued 
Areas  and  Included 


Grade 


Predominant 


Items 

4 

6 

8 

Response 

Most  politicians  have  a high  opinion 
of  themselves.3 

35 

21 

21 

Agree 

Politicians  know  most  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world.3 

38 

14 

10 

Agree 

Politicians  just  make  a lot  of 
noise.3 

18 

9 

5 

Disagree 

Politicians  never  make  promises  they 
cannot  keep.3 

25 

16 

C 

Disagree 

Norms  of  Voting  and  Election: 

The  reason  wa  vote  to  elect  our 
President  is  because  it's  the  best 
way  to  get  the  best  person  for  the 
iob.3 

11 

5 

8 

Agree 

You  have  to  go  along  with  the  man  who 
was  elected  even  if  you  didn't  vote 
for  him.3 

5 

7 

2 

Agree 

When  people  vote  they  vote  for  people 
whose  ideas  they  agree  with,*  not  just 
for  people  who  are  handsome.3 

5 

1 

1 

Agree 

You  vote  for  people  who  think  the  way 
you  do.a 

8 

5 

7 

Agree 

Most  elections  in  the  United  States 
are  fair,*) 

8 

4 

5 

Agree 

The  man  who  loses  in  an  election 
should  afk  his  followers  to  help  the 
winner.3 

11 

5 

7 

Agree 

Prediction  of  Kennedy*  s Performance  in 
Presidency,  Compared  to  Nixon  and 
Eisenhower: 

Nixon  wo’. Id  have  been  a better  Presi- 
dent than  Kennedy.3 

16 

38 

43 

Undecided 

Kennedy  will  do  more  work  in  this 
country;  Nixon  would  have  done  more 
work  in  other  countries.3 

22 

39 

38 

Undt  2ided 

I 


o 


APPENDIX  F. 01- -Continued 


Areas  and  Included 
Items 

4 

Grade 

6 

8 

Predominant 

Response 

Kennedy  will  do  a better  job  than 
Eisenhower  did.b 

35 

30 

32 

Undecided 

Kennedy  is  a better  President  than 
Nixon  would  have  been.b 

38 

31 

31 

Undecided 

Generalized  Perceptions  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans: 

The  Democrats  are  for  the  working 
people,  and  the  Republicans  are  for 
the  people  who  have  money.3 

21 

14 

12 

Disagree 

The  Republicans  always  have  better 
candidates. a 

20 

9 

15 

Disagree 

The  Democrats  always  have  better 
candidates.3 

c. 

15 

9 

15 

Disagree 

The  Democrats  think  the  government 
should  rule,  and  the  Republicans 
think  the  people  should  rule.3 

25 

20 

23 

Disagree 

When  the  Democrats  are  in  power  in 
Washington,  we  usually  have  a war.k 

28 

9 

11 

Disagree 

When  the  Republicans  are  in  power  in 
Washington,  we  usually  have  a de- 
press ion.  b 

42 

23 

11 

Disagree 

Who  does  more  for  the  rich  people. 
Democrats,  Republicans,  or  both 
about  the  same?c 

41 

29 

24 

Both  same 

Who  does  more  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 
Democrats,  Republicans,  or  both  about 
the  same?c 

26 

13 

10 

Both  same 

Who  does  more  to  help  people  who  are 
out  of  work.  Democrats,  Republicans, 
or  both  about  the  same?c 

32 

19 

16 

Both  same 

Who  does  more  to  protect  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Democrats,  Republicans, 
or  both  about  the  same?c 

29 

15 

10 

Both  same 

Who  does  more  to  help  my  family. 
Democrats,  Republicans,  or  both  about 
the  same?c 


32 


22 


18 


both  same 


APPENDIX  F. 01- -Continued 


Areas  and  Included 
Items 

4 

Grade 

6 

8 

Predominant 

Response 

Who  does  more  for  the  United  States, 
Democrats,  Republicans,  or  both  about 
the  same?c 

Norms  of  Political  (not  specific  as  to 
Democrat  or  Republican) : 

23 

12 

8 

Both  same 

The  parties  think  the  same  things, 
but  go  about  doing  them  in  different 
ways .a 

31 

14 

15 

Undecided 

A political  party  is  a group  of 
people  who  get  together  once  every 
four  years  and  back  a candidate 
for  President.3 

31 

14 

13 

Undecided 

People  should  vote  for  the  man,  not 
for  the  political  party .b 

36 

12 

3 

Agree 

If  your  parents  are  for  one  politi- 
cal party,  then  you  should  back  them 
up  and  be  for  that  party,  too.*5 

25 

9 

4 

Disagree 

How  a candidate  will  run  the  country 
is  more  important  than  what  party  he 
belongs  to.*5 

36 

10 

5 

Agree 

A good  citizen  shpports  a political 
party.*5 

nr\ 

20 

9 

Undecided 

Political  parties  should  be  done  away 
with. 

39 

8 

7 

Disagree 

Government  Control  and  Citizen  Influence 

• 

9 

The  people  ought  to  have  more  say  in 
what  happens  in  America.3 

32 

14 

13 

Undecided 

The  government  interferes  too  much  in 
our  private  lives. *> 

33 

16 

■i  1 
U 

Disagree 

The  government  has  too  much  power.*5 

25 

10 

10 

Disagree 

Citizens  don’ t have  a chance  to 
say  what  they  think  about  running 
the  government.3 

21 

4 

4 

Disagree 

APPENDIX  F.01 — Continued 


Areas  and  Included 
Items 

4 

Grade 

6 

3 

Predominant 

Response 

Definition  of  Citizen: 

O < *•  «■  rr  .A,  M A ««  M ^ * «lk  ^ tk  A *1  M,  A..  A* 

Vi.bJkOC&t  O C3JLC  pcvpxv  WUV  UCXp  UUU 

others  .s 

5 

5 

4 

Agree 

A citizen  is  a person  who  reads 
the  newspaper.3 

12 

5 

8 

Disagree 

Citizens  are  ordinary  people.3 

7 

4 

4 

Agree 

A citizen  is  a person  who  keeps  the 
streets  of  his  city  clean.3 

10 

6 

7 

Disagree 

Most  citizens  are  not  important.3 

14 

4 

3 

Disagree 

aItem  from  Pilot  Study  5.  bItem  from  Pilot  Study  6. 


Q 

Item  from  nationwide  study. 


APPENDIX  F.02 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  RESPONSES  TO  "WHEN  WE  SAY  THE 
PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE,  WE  SAY  IT..." 
(Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

To  the 
Country 

To 

God 

To  the 
President 

To  the 
Flag 

Grade  2 

15.4 

20.0 

3.7 

60.8 

Grade  3 

24.8 

18.8 

2.1 

54.3 

Grade  4 

28.6 

14.4 

0.6 

56.4 

Grade  5 

39.5 

13.4 

0.7 

46.4 

Grade  6 

38.4 

10.7 

• 0.3 

50.6 

Grade  7 

37.5 

9.0 

0.1 

53.3 

Grade  8 

42.9 

7.5 

0.2 

49.4 

Note. — Item:  Questionnaire  page  7,  #32. 
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APPENDIX  F.03 


CHANGE?  BY  GRADS  IN  AGREEMENT  THAT  ••PEOPLE  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
THINK  THEIR  COUNTRY  IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD”  (Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

YES 

yes 

Don*t 

Know 

no 

NO 

Grade  2 

4i.6 

20.4 

15.6 

7.2 

15.3 

Grade  3 

47.0 

23.2 

13.7 

7.4 

3.7 

Grade  4 

45.2 

29.6 

14.1 

6.9 

4.3 

Grade  5 

39.6 

33.3 

14.9 

8.4 

3.8 

Grade  6 

35.7 

55.6 

15.5 

9.2 

3.7 

Grade  7 

32.2 

37.9 

14.6 

12.7 

2.6 

Grade  8 

29.2 

42.6 

14.3 

11.6 

2.4 

Note*-' 

-Item: 

Questionnaire 

page  14,  #62. 

APPENDIX  F.04 


CHANGES  BY  GRADS  IN  RESPONSES  TO  ••THE  PLEDGE  OP 
ALLEGIANCE  IS  LIKE*.."  (Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

A Prayer 
for  Otar 
Country 

Saying 

Om»  Flag 

Is  Best 

Saying  Our 
Country  Is 
Beet 

Saying  We 
Will  Help  Our 
Country 

Grade  3 

34.7 

10.7 

8.8 

45.9 

Grade  4 

37.7 

7.2 

7.0 

48.1 

Giade  5 

37.5 

3.4 

7.1 

49.9 

Grade  6 

35.6 

6.2 

8.5 

49.7 

Grade  7 

31.0 

3.2 

10.2 

53.6 

Grade  8 

26.2 

5.6 

9.7 

58.4 

Note* — Item:  Questionnaire  page  24 , #52, 


APPENDIX  F.05 


CHANGES  BY  QUADS  IN  MEAN  RATING  OF  THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  FIGURES 


Grade  Level 

President 

Father 

Policeman 

Grade  2 

1.60 

1.96 

1.65 

Grade  3 

1.69 

2.02 

1.7% 

Grade  b 

1.85 

2.05 

1.89 

Grade  3 

1.90 

2.07 

2.01 

Grade  6 

2.01 

2.1% 

2.1% 

Grade  7 

2.06 

2.22 

2.25 

Grade  8 

2.1% 

2.20 

2.39 

Notes*- 

-Items:  Questionnaire  pages  6 #29. 

10  15 

•» 

•Index  Seale:  1 - Always  keeps  promisee  to  6 - Almost 

never  keeps  promises* 

APPENDIX  F.06 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  MEAN  RATING  OF  THE  PROTECTIVENESS  OF  FIGURES 

Grade  Level 

President 

Father 

Policeman 

Grade  b 

3.10 

1.88 

2.85 

Grade  3 

3.27 

1,8% 

2.37 

Grade  6 

3.25 

1.8l 

2.85 

Grade  7 

3.22 

1.83 

2.83 

Grade  8 

3.39 

1.82 

2.91 

Notes*- 

-Items:  Questionnaire  pages  25  #£&*  27 

Index  Seale:  1 - Protects  me  more  than 

6 - Protects  me  lees  than 

#£2,  29  #£&• 

anyone 9 to 
most  do* 
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APPENDIX  F.07 

CHANGES  BY  GHADE  IN  MEAN  BATING  OF  THE  PERSEVERANCE  OF  FIGURES 


Grade  Level 

President 

Father 

Policeman 

Grade  4 

4.63 

4.8l 

4.41 

Grade  5 

4.72 

4.82 

4.44 

Grade  6 

4.65 

4.95 

4.45 

Grade  7 

4.69 

5.05 

4.44 

Grade  8 

4.73 

5.05 

4®4o 

Notes®— Items;  Questionnaire  pages  25  #,££,  27  #70.  29 

—Index  Scale:  1 - Almost  always  gives  up  when  things 

are  hard  to  do , to  6 « Never  gives  up® 


APPENDIX  F.08 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  “WHO  HELPS  YOU  AND 
YOUR  FAMILY  MOST**  (Percentages:  children  were 
asked  to  choose  two  alternatives) 


Grade  Level 

Policeman 

Soldier 

Father 

Teacher 

President 

Grade  2 

51.3 

VO 

• 

ft 

38.2 

29.5 

49.2 

Grade  3 

47.0 

18.7 

47.7 

52.7 

42.8 

Grade  4 

37.6 

16.5 

59.2 

34.8 

34.7 

Grade  5 

37.0 

16.9 

64.2 

55.8 

30.6 

Grade  6 

33.8 

15.5 

68.5 

55.6 

29.6 

Grade  7 

27.9 

16.7 

74.1 

57.6 

27.5 

Grade  8 

29-7 

14.8 

73.7 

39 .8 

25*8 

Note®— Item:  Questionnaire  page  13, 


o 


APPENDIX  F.09 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  DISTINGUISHING  RULES  FROM  LAVS 
(Percentages  of  "Yes"  responses) 


Grade 

Level 

Brush  Your  Don  * t 

Teeth  Every  Cheat  in 
Morning  School 

ftfljfl  Sf  Ap 

at  Stop 
Signs 

Qaf  f a 

School 
on  Time 

Always 

Vote 

Grade  2 

25.7 

69.6 

97.4 

45,2 

36.8 

Grade  3 

15.7 

64.7 

98.4 

33.5 

27.7 

Grade  4 

10.3 

61.4 

98.9 

38.5 

28.5 

Grade  5 

6.8 

47.9 

99.1 

33.0 

23.8 

Grade  6 

5.2 

4J.4 

99.0 

33.7 

29.8 

Grade  7 

3.7 

4o.o 

99.2 

34.8 

23.4 

Grade  8 

3.8 

35.4 

99.3 

34.5 

17.6 

Note.— liens:  Questionnaire  page  6,  through  #39. 


APPENDIX  F.10 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  AGREEMENT  THAT  "IT  IS  EASY  TO 
GET  A LAV  CHANGED"  (Percentages) 


Grade  Level 

YES 

yes 

Don*t 

Know 

no 

NO 

Grade  3 

8d 

8.9 

18.6 

19.6 

44.8 

Grade  4 

4.3 

6.9 

CO 

. 

ir\ 

r4 

26.0 

47.0 

Grade  5 

1.7 

4.5 

11.3 

32.8 

49.8 

Grade  6 

1.4 

5.2 

13.0 

35.1 

45.3 

Grade  7 

0.8 

4.8 

9.0 

45.9 

39.6 

Grade  8 

0.9 

5.6 

6.6 

52.8 

34.1 

Note.— Item:  Questionnaire  page  23*  #51, 


APPENDIX  F. 11 


CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  AGREEMENT  THAT  11  SOMETIMES  I CAN'T  UNDERSTAND 
WHAT  GOES  ON  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT"  (Percentages) 


Grade  Level 

YES 

yes 

Don't 

Know 

no 

NO 

Grade  3 

28.2 

33.2 

20*2 

11.0 

7.4 

Grade  4 

23.1 

4 2.0 

15.4 

13.4 

6*1 

Grade  3 

20.9 

49.3 

8.5 

17.3 

4.0 

Grade  6 

19.2 

53.9 

7.8 

15.0 

4.1 

Grade  7 

18.3 

57.8 

7.1 

13.8 

3.0 

Grade  8 

18.0 

58.8 

6.4 

13.6 

3.1 

Note* 

—Item : 

Questionnaire 

page  16,  #Z4. 

APPENDIX  F.12 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  CHILD'S  REPORT  THAT  HE  WOULD  LIKE 
WORK  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  (Percentages) 

TO 

Grade  Level 

YES 

yes 

Don't 

Know 

no 

NO 

Grade  3 

56.4 

17.3 

6.5 

7.4 

12.3 

Grade  4 

48.3 

22.6 

7.4 

10.6 

11.1 

Grade  5 

42.4 

31.8 

6.9 

10.9 

8.0 

Grade  6 

35.3 

32.4 

9.2 

12.6 

10.6 

Grade  7 

29.3 

38.5 

10.5 

13.8 

7.9 

Grade  8 

24.8 

38.1 

13.5 

15.0 

8.6 

Note. 

— Item:  Questionnaire  page  17,  #20. 
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APPENDIX  F.13  . 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  REPORT  OF  PARENTS*  INTEREST  IN 
GOVERNMENT  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS  (Percentages) 


Grade 

Level 

Always 

Interested 

usually 

Interested 

sometimes 

Interested 

Almont 

Never 

Interested 

Grade  3 

43.1 

35.5 

19.5 

4.0 

Grade  4 

38.0 

36*.o 

22.4 

3.1 

Grade  5 

39.4 

42.3 

17.1 

1.2 

Grade  6 

41.2 

42.4 

15.0 

1.3 

Grade  7 

38.9 

44.7 

15.2 

1.2 

Grade  8 

41.4 

42.9 

14.4 

1.3 

Note#— Item:  Questionnaire  page  22,  #4£* 

APPENDIX  F.14 

CHANGES  BY  GRADE  IN  PREFERRED  LEISURE  ACTIVITY 


(Percentages) 


Grade  Level 

Read 

Book 

Watch 

TV 

Talk  to 
Friends 

Grade  3 

21.1 

66.1 

12.8 

Grade  4 

23.6 

62.8 

13.6 

Grade  5 

25.1 

59.6 

15.3 

Grade  6 

21.3 

56.1 

22.5 

Grade  7 

18.6 

49.8 

31.6 

Grade  8 

16.1 

45.1 

38.9 

Note#— Item:  Questionnaire  page  19«  #30# 
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APPENDIX  G.01 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  FAMILY  AUTHORITY  AND 


MEAN 

RATING  OF 

FATHER'S  POWER, 

WITHIN  GRADE  AND 

SEX 

Grade 

Sex 

Family  Authority 

Level 

Father 

Mother 

Both  Equal 

Grade 

3-4 

Boys 

3.98 

A ^A 

-T  * ^‘■T 

4.17 

Grade 

5-6 

3.96 

4.13 

4.09 

Grade 

7-8 

3.82 

4.19 

3.97 

Grade 

3-4 

Girls 

3.88 

4.11 

3.86 

Grade 

5-6 

3.70 

3.97 

3.88 

Grade 

7-8 

3.51 

3.99 

3.76 

Notes .--Item:  Questionnaire  page  15.  #68. 

— Index  Scale:  1-Father  can  make  anyone  do  what  he  wants, 
to  6-Iather  can  make  almost  no  one... 

--Significance  Unit:  .16 


APPENDIX  G.02 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  FAMILY  AUTHORITY  AND 
MEAN  RATING  OF  FAMILY'  S INTEREST  IN  GOVERNMENT  AND 
CURRENT  EVENTS,  WITHIN  GRADE  AND  SEX 


Grade 

Sex 

Family  Authority 

Father 

Mother 

Both  Equal 

Grade  3-4 

Bovs 

* 

1.82 

2.07 

1.82 

Grade  5-6 

1.80 

1.94 

1.72 

Grade  7-8 

1.74 

2.07 

1.76 

Grade  3-4 

Girls 

1.90 

1.96 

1.81 

Grade  5-6 

1.70 

1.96 

1.71 

Grade  7-8 

1.72 

1.81 

1.72 

Notes . — Item:  Questionnaire  page  22.  #46. 

— Index  Scale:  1-Parents  always  interested, 

to  4- Parents  almost  never  interested 


— Significance  Unit:  .10 


APPENDIX  G.03 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  FAMILY  AUTHORITY  AND 
FATHER'S  AND  TEACHER'S  ROLL 3 IN  CITIZENSHIP  TRAINING, 

WITHIN  GRADE  AND  SEX 
(Means) 


Grade 

Level 

Sex 

Family  Authority 

Father 

Mother 

Both  Equal 

Grade  3-4 

Boys 

5.19 

5.64 

5.13 

Grade  5-6 

5.04 

5.57 

4.96 

Grade  7-8 

5.01 

5.45 

5.00 

Grade  3-4 

Girls 

5.33 

5.72 

5.25 

Grade  5-6 

5.14 

5.67 

5.21 

Grade  7-8 

5.09 

5.58 

5.17 

Notes. --Items:  Questionnaire  page  18,  # 22  and  #23 

--Index  Scale:  1-Father  teaches  more  about  being  a 

good  citizen, 
to  9-Teacher  teaches  more 

--Significance  Unit:  .15 
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APPENDIX  H .02 


CURRICULUM  QUESTIONNAIRE  FORMAT 


Section  I 


Topics .-- Instructions  to  teachers:  Some  topics  are  specific, 
others  are  general . ii  you  have  difficulty  interpreting  what 
we  mean,  make  a guess  and  write  a note  on  the  last  page.  (Altern- 
atives in  Sections  II  - V were  applied  to  all  twenty-one  topics.) 

1.  The  Flag 

2.  The  President,  his  powers,  rights,  and  duties 

3.  Political  Parties 

4.  Duties  and  responsibilities  of  a school  or  adult  citizen 

(e.g.,  keep  school  and  city  clean) 

5.  Rights  of  school  or  adult  citizen  (e.g.,  express  opinion, 

vote,  participate  in  government) 

6.  Voting 

7.  Uncle  Sam 

8.  Definition  of  the  word  "democracy" 

9.  Definition  of  the  word  "government" 

10.  Power  or  effectiveness  of  individual  citizen  in  influ- 

encing government 

11.  The  Policeman 

12.  Nature  and  functions  of  laws 

13.  The  Politician  - (person  who  seeks  public  office) 

14 . Congress 

15.  The  Supreme  Court 

16.  The  Statue  of  Liberty 

17 . Historical  political  figures  (G.  Washington,  Patrick 

Henry,  etc.) 

18.  pleUge  of  Allegiance  (other  than  saying  it) 

19.  The  Senator 

20 . The  Mayor 

21 . The  United  Nations 


Section  II 


Amount  of  Time  Spent. --An  estimate  of  time  spent  in  an  average 
school  year.  We  realize  this  is  an  approximation.  Alternatives: 
(1)  None,  0 hrs.;  (2)  Little,  0-1  hrs.;  (3)  Some,  1-3  hrs.; 
(4)  A lot,  over  3 hrs. 


Section  III  Check  one  or  both  columns  to  indicate  whether  this  topic  was 
planned  curriculum  or  arose  incidentally.  Alternatives:  (1) 
Planned;  (2)  Incidental. 


Section  IV 


Section  V 


How  appropriate  do  you  think  this  topic  is  for  your  grade  level? 
Alternatives:  (1)  Too  advanced;  (2)  Appropriate;  (3)  Too  simple. 

How  important  are  these  topics  compared  to  other  subjects  (e.g., 
reading,  arithmetic)?  Check  one  for  each  topic:  (1)  Much  more; 
(2)  More;  (3)  Equal;  (4)  Less;  (5)  Much  less. 


, o 

ERJC 


- ®eC“°n  C°fain«d  sPeci£lc  questions,  each  with  its  own 

list  of  alternatives.) 


(16)  X usually  try  to  present  this  material  (topics  listed 
above):  (choose  one) 

Impartially » giving  no  value  judgments. 

favorably,  emphasizing  the  good  aspects 

Critically,  pointing  out  bad  aspects  as  well  as  good. 

(17)  In  my  class,  we  display  the  flag:  (choose  one) 

Permanently 

--  Only  on  special  occasions 

__  Rarely  or  not  at  all 


(18)  In  ray  classroom  we  sing  a patriotic  song  such  as  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  or  America  the  Beautiful:  (choose  one) 

_____  Every  day 
_____  Almost  every  day 

Once  in  a while 

Never 


(19)  In  my  class  I display  pictures  of  national  monuments,  former 
statesmen,  battles,  etc.: 

Yes 

No 


(20)  In  my  class  I have  current  events  or  other  material  connected 
with  government  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board:  (choose  one) 

_____  Every  day 

Almost  every  day 

Once  in  a while 

Never 


(21)  In  my  class  we  set  aside  a period  of  time  for 
of  current  events:  (choose  one) 


the  discussion 


Every  day 

Two  to  four  times  a week 
Once  a week 

Less  than  once  a week  or  never 


Indicate  if  you  have  pictures  of 
classroom: 

(22)  President  Kennedy 

(23)  President  Eisenhower 

(24)  George  Washington 

(25)  Abraham  Lincoln 

(26)  The  State  Governor 


these  people  displayed  in  your 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 



No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

(27)  Other  American  historical  figures,  specify: 


495 


(28)  Do  the  students  of  your  class  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag?' 
(choose  one) 

Every  day 

Mo3t  days 

Only  on  special  days 

Never 

(29)  In  the  course  of  a year  I teach  these  subjects:  (check  as 
many  subjects  as  you  teach) 

Arithmetic 

_ Social  Studies 

Reading 

English  (Composition) 

Art 

Music 

Physical  Education 

; Shop  (Rome  Mechanics) 

Foreign  Language 

Science 
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Selected  supplementary  data  not  presented  in  this  report  have 
been  deposited  with  the  American  Documentation  Institute,  A listing 
of  these  tables  and  the  document  numbers  by  which  they  may  be  ordered 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 

Political  Socialization  Project 
% Professor  Robert  D.  Hess 
Committee  on  Human  Development 
University  of  Chicago 
Chicago , Illinois  60637 
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